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PART II.—CHAPTER III. 


Ina Kiosxtne worked night and 
day upon “Siebel” in Gounod’s 
‘«‘ Faust,” and upon the songs that 
had been added to give weight to 
the part. 

She came early to the theatre at 
night, and sat, half-dressed, fatigued, 
and nervous, in her dressing-room. 

Crash !—the first coup d’archet 
announced the overture, and roused 
her energy, as if Ithuriel’s spear 
had pricked her. She came down 
dressed, to listen at one of the upper 
entrances, to fill herself with the 
musical theme, before taking her 
part in it, and also to gauge the 
audience, and the singers. 

The man “ Faust ” was a German ; 
but the musical part “ Faust ” seems 
better suited to an Italian or a 
Frenchman. Indeed some say that, 
as a rule, the German genius excels 
in creation, and the Italian in repre- 
sentation or interpretation. For my 
part Iam unable to judge nations 
in the lump, as some fine fellows 
do, because nations are composed 
of very different individuals, and I 
know only one to the million; but 
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I do take on me to say that the 
individual Herr who executed Doc- 
tor Faustus at Homburg that night, 
had everything to learn, except what 
he had to unlearn. His person was 
obese ; his delivery of the words was 
mouthing, chewing, and gurgling ; 
and he uttered the notes in tune, but 
without point, pathos, or passion ; a 
steady Jay-clerk fromY ork or Durham 
Cathedral would have done a little 
better, because he would have been 
no colder at heart, and more exact in 
time, and would have sung clean, 
whereas this gentleman set his wind- 
pipe trembling, all through the busi- 
ness, as if palsy was passion. By 
what system of leverage such a man 
came to be hoisted on to such a pin- 
nacle of song as “ Faust,” puzzled 
our English friends in front as much 
as it did the Anglo-Danish artist at 
the wing; for English girls know 
what is what in Opera. 

The “ Marguerite” had a voice of 
sufficient compass, and rather sweet, 
though thin. The part demands a 
better actress than Patti, and this 
Fraulein was not half as good: she 
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put on the painful grin of a prize- 
tighter who has received a staggerer, 
and grinned all through the part, 
though there is little in it to grin at. 

She also suffered by having to play 
to a “ Faust” milked of his poetry, 
and self-smitten with a “ tremolo,” 
which, as I said before, is the voice 
of paisy, and is not, nor ever was, 
nor ever will be, the voice of pas- 
sion. Bless your heart! passion is 
a manly thing, a womanly thing, a 
grand thing; not a feeble, quavering, 
palsied, anile, senile thing. Learn 
that, ye trembling, quavering idiots 
of song ! 

“ They let me down,” whispered 
Ina Klosking to her faithful Ash- 
mead. “I feel all out of tune. 
I shall never be able. And the 
audience so cold. It will be like 
singing in a sepulchre.” 

“* What would you think of them 
if they applauded ?” said Ashmead. 

“T should say they were good, 
charitable souls, and the very audi- 
ence I shall want in five minutes.” 

“No, no,” said Ashmead ; “ all you 
want is a discriminating audience ; 
and this is one. Remember they 
have all seen Patti in ‘ Marguerite.’ 
Is it likely they would applaud this 
tin stick ?” 

Ina turned the conversation with 
feminine quickness. “Mr. Ash- 
mead, have you kept your pro- 
mise ? my name is not in the pro- 
gramme ?” 

“Tt is not; and a great mistake, 
too.” 

“T have not been announced by 
name in any way ?” 

“No. But of course I have 
nursed you a bit.” 

“Nursed me? What is that? 
Oh, what have you been doing? 
No charlatanerie, I hope.” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” said Ash- 
mead, stoutly; “only the regular 
business.” 

“ And pray what is the regular bus- 
iness ?” inquired Ina, distrustful'y. 


“Why, of course, I sent on the 
manager to say that Mademoiselle 
Schwaub was taken seriously ill; 
that we had been fearing we must 
break faith with the public, for 
the first time. But that a can- 
tatrice, who had left the stage, 
appreciated our difficulty, and had, 
with rare kindness, come to our aid 
for this one night: we-felt sure a 
Humbug audience—what am I say 
ing ?—a Homburg audience would 
appreciate this, and make due allow- 
ance for a performance undertaken 
in such a spirit, and with imperfect 
rehearsals, &c.—in short, the usual 
patter; and the usual effect, great 
applause. Indeed the only applause 
that I have heard in this theatre to- 
night. Ashmead ahead of Gounod, 
so far.” 

Ina Klosking pnt both hands 
before her face, and gave a little 
moan. She had really a soul above 
these artifices. “So then,” said she, 
“if they do receive me, it will be 
out of charity.” 

“No, no; but on your first night 
you must have two strings to your 
bow.” 

“But I have only one. These 
cajoling speeches are a waste of 
breath. A singer can sing, or she 
can not sing, and they find out 
which it is, as sovn as she opens her 
mouth.” 

“Well, then, you open your mouth 
—that is just what half the singers 
can’t do—and they will soon find 
out you can sing.” 

“T hope they may; I do not 
know. I am discouraged; I’m 
terrified ; I think it is stage-fright,” 
and she began to tremble visibly, 
for the time drew near. 

eAshmead ran off, and brought 
her some brandy-and-water. She 
put up her hand against it with 
royal scorn. “No, sir!—if the 
theatre—and the lights—and the 
people—the mind of Goethe—and 
the music of Gounod, can’t excite me 
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without that, put me at the counter 
of a café, for I have no business 
here.” 

The power, without violence, and 
the grandeur with which she said 
this, would have brought down the 
house had she spoken it in a play 
without a note of music; and Ash- 
mead drew back respectfully, but 
chuckled internally at the idea of 
‘this Minerva giving change in a 
café. 

And now her cue was coming. 
She ordered everybody out of the 
entrance not very ceremoniously, and 
drew well back. Then, at her cue, 
she made a stately rush, and so, 
being in full swing before she clear- 
ed the wing, she swept into the 
centre of the stage with great rapid- 
ity and resolution ; no trace either of 
her sorrowful heart or her quaking 
limbs was visible from the front 

There was a little applause, all 
due to Ashmead’s preliminary apol- 
ogy, but there was no real reception ; 
for Germany is large and musical, 
and she was not immediately recog- 
nised at Homburg. But there was 
that indescribable flutter which 
marks a good impression and keen 
expectation suddenly aroused. She 
was beautiful on the stage, for one 
thing; her figure rather tall and 
stately, and her face fall of power : 
and then the very way she came on 
. showed the step and carriage of an 
artist at home upon the boards. 

She cast a rapid glance round the 
house, observed its size, and felt her 
way. She sang her first song even- 
ly, but not tamely, yet with re- 
strained power; but the tones were 
so full and flexible, the expression 
so easy yet exact, that the judges 
saw there was no effort, and sus- 
pected something big might be yet 
in store to-night. At the end of 
her song she did let out, for a mo- 
ment and, at this well-timed fore- 
taste of her power, there was ap- 
plause, but nothing wonderful. 
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She was quite content, however. 
She met Ashmead, as she came off, 
and said, “ All is well, my friend, 
so far. They are sitting in judg- 
ment on me, like sensible people, 
and not in a hurry. I rather like 
that.” 

“Your own fault,” said Joseph. 
“ You should have been announced. 
Prejudice is a surer card than judg- 
ment. The public is an ass.” 

“Tt must come to the same thing 
in the end,” said the Klosking, firm- 
ly. “One can sing, or one cannot.” 


Her next song was encored, and 
she came off fiushed with art and 
gratified pride. “I have no fears 
now,” said she, to her Achates, 
firmly. “Ihave my barometer; a 
young lady in the stalls. Oh, such 
a beautiful creature, with black hair 
and eyes! She applauds me fear- 
lessly. Her glorious eyes speak to 
mine, and inspireme. She is happy, 
she is. I drink sunbeams at her. 
I shall act and sing ‘Le Parlate 
d’Amor’ for her—and you will see.” 


Between the acts, who should 
come in but Ned Severne, and glid- 
ed into the vacant stall by Zoe’s side. 

She quivered at his coming near 
her; he saw it, and felt a thrill of 
pleasure himself. 

“ How is ‘S.T.’?” said she, kindly. 

“S$ T.?” said he, forgetting. 

“Why, your sick friend, to be 
sure.” 

“Oh, not half so bad as he 
thought. Iwas a fool to lose an 
hour of you for him. He was 
hipped ; had lost all his money at 
rouge et noir. So I lent him fifty 
pounds, and that did him more good 
than the doctor. You forgive ine?” 

“ Forgive you? I approve. Are 
you going back to him?’ said she, 
demurely. 

“No, thank you, I have made 
sacrifices enough.” 

And so indeed he had, having 
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got cl@aned out of £300, through 
preferring gambling to beauty. 

“ Singers good ?” he inquired. 

“Wretched; all but one—and 
she is divine.” 

“ Indeed ! who is she ?” 

“T don’t know. A gentleman in 
black came out 4 
“ Mephistopheles ?” 

“ No ;—how dare you /—and said 
a singer that had retired would per- 
form the part of ‘ Siebel,’ to oblige ; 
and she has obliged me for one. 
She is, oh, so superior to the others! 
Such a heavenly contralto ; and her 
upper notes honey dropping from 
the comb. And then she is so 
modest, so dignified, and so beau- 
tiful. She is fair as a lily; and 
such a queen-like brow, and deep, 
deep, grey eyes, full uf sadness and 
soul. I’m afraid she is not happy. 





Once or twice she fixed them on: 


me, and they magnetised me, and 
drew me to her. So I magnetised 
her in return. I should know her 
anywhere fifty years hence. Now, 
if I was a man, I should love that 
woman, and make her love me.” 

“Then I am very glad you are 
not a man,” said Severne, tenderly. 

“So am I,” whispered Zoe, and 
blushed. 

The curtain rose. 

“Listen now, Mr. Chatterbox,” 
said Zoe. 

Ned Severne composed himself to 
‘listen; but Fraulein Graas had not 
sung many bars before he revolted. 
“ Listen to what?’ said he; “and 
look at what? The only ‘ Marguer- 
ite’ in the place is by my side.” 

Zoe coloured with pleasure ; but 
her good sense was not to be blinded. 
“ The only good black Mephistophe- 
less you mean,” said she. “To be 
*‘ Marguerite,’ one must be great, and 
sweet, and tender; yes, and far more 
lovely than ever woman was. ‘That 
Jady is a better colour for the part 
than I am: but neither she nor I 
shall ever be ‘ Marguerite.’ ” 


He murmured in her ear, “ You 
are ‘ Marguerite,’ for you could fire 
a man’s heart so that he would sell 
his seul to gain you.” 

It was the accent of passion, and 
the sensitive girl quivered. Yet 
she defended herself—in words: 
“ Hush !” said she; “ that is wicked 
—out of an opera. Fanny would 
laugh at you, if she heard.” 

Here were two reasons for net 
making such hot love in the stalls 
of an opera. Which of the two 
weighed most with the fair reasoner 
shall be left to her own sex. 

The brief scene ended with the 
declaration of the evil spirit that 
* Marguerite ’ is lost. 

“There,” said Zoe, naively, “ that 
is over, thank goodness: now you 
will hear my singer.” 

“ Siebel ” and “ Marta” came on 
from cpposite sides of the stage. 
“See!” said Zoe, “isn’t she love- 
ly ?” and she turned her beaming 
face full-on Severne, to share her 
pleasure with him. To her amaze- 
ment-the man seemed transformed : 
a dark cloud had come over his 
sunny countenance. He sat, pale, 
and seemed to stare at the tall, ma- 
jestic, dreamy singer, who stood 
immovable, dressed like a_ velvet 
youth, yet looking like no earthly 
boy, but a draped statue of Mercury, 


‘ New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.’ 


The blood left his lips, and 
Zoe thought he was faint; but 
the next moment he put his hand- 
kerchief hastily to his nose, and 
wriggled his way out, with a rush 
and a crawl, strangely combined, 
at the very moment when the singer 
delivered her first commanding note 
of recitative. 

Everybody about looked surpris- 
ed and disgusted at so ill-timed an 
exit; but Zoe, who had seen his 
white face, was seriously alarmed, 
and made a movement to rise too, 
and watch, or even follow him: but, 
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when he got to the side, he looked 
back to her, and made her a signal 
that his nose was bleeding, but it 
was of no great consequence. He 
even pointed with his finger out 
and then back again, indicating 
he should not be long gone. 

This reassured her greatly; for 
she had always been told a little 
bleeding of that sort was good for 
hot-headed young people. 

Then the singer took complete 
hold of her. The composer, to 
balance the delightful part of 
“ Marguerite,” has given “ Siebel” 
a melody, with which wonders can 
be done ; and the Klosking had made 
a considerable reserve of her powers 
for this crowning effort. After a 
recitative that rivalled the silver 
trumpet, she flung herself with 
immediate and electrifying ardour 
into the melody ; the orchestra, 
taken by surprise fought feebly for 
the old ripple, but the Klosking, 
resolute by nature, was now 
mighty as Neptune, and would have 
her big waves. The momentary 
struggle, in which she was loyally 
seconded by the conductor, evoked 
her grand powers. Catgut had to 
yield to brains, and the whole 
orchestra, composed, after all, of 
good musicians, soon caught the 
divine afflatus, and the little theatre 
seemed on fire with music: the 
air, sung with a large rhythm, 
swelled and rose, and thrilled every 
breast with amazement and delight ; 
the house hung breathless ; by-and- 
by there were pale cheeks, panting 
bosoms, and wet eyes, the true, rare 
triumphs of the sovereigns. of 
song; and, when the last note 
had pealed and ceased to vi- 
brate, the pent-up feelings broke 
forth in a roar of applause, which 
shook the dome, followed by a clap- 
ping of hands like asalvo, that 
never stopped till Ina Klosking, 
who had retired, came forward 
again. 
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She curtsied with admirable dig- 
nity, modesty, and respectful gra- 
vity, and the applause thundered, 
and people rose at her in clusters 
about the house, and waved their 
hats and handkerchiefs at her, and 
a little Italian recognised her, and 
cried out as loud as he could, 
“ Vivat la Klosking, vivat!” and 
she heard that, and it gave her 
a thrill ; and Zoe Vizard, being 
out of England, and _ therefore 
brave as a lioness, stood boldly up 
at her full height, and taking her 
bouquet in the right hand, carried 
it swiftly to her left ear, and so 
flung it, with a free backhanded 
sweep more oriental than English, 
into the air, and it lighted by the 
singer; and she saw the noble 
motion, and the bouquet fly, and, 
when she made her last curtsy at 
the wing, she fixed her eyes on 
Zoe, and then putting her hand to her 
heart with a most touching gesture, 
tiat said, “ Most of all I value your 
bouquet and your praise.” 

Then the house buzzed, and ranks 
were levelled ; little people spoke to 
big people, and big to little, in 
mutual congratulation ; for at such 
rare moments (except in Anglo- 
Saxony) instinct seems to tell men 
that true art is a sunshine of the 
soul, and blesses the rich and the 
poor alike. 

One person was affected in an- 
other way. Harrington Vizard sat 
wrapt in attention, and never took 
his eyes off her, yet said not a word. 

Several Russian and Prussian 
grandees sought an introduction to 
the new singer; but she pleaded 
fatigue. The manager entreated 
her to sup with him, and meet the 
Grand Duke of Hesse. She said 
she had a prior engagement. 

She went quietly home, and 
supped with her faithful Ashmead, 
and very heartily too; for nature 
was exhausted, and agitation had 
quite spoiled her dinner. 
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Joseph Ashmead, in the pride of 
his heart, proposed a bottle of cham- 
The Queen of Song, with 
triumph flushed, looked rather blue 
at that. “ My friend,” said she, in 
a meek, deprecating way, “ we are 
working people, is not bordeaux 
good enough for us?” 

“Yes; but it is not good enough 
for the occasion,” said Joseph, a 
little testily. “ Well, never mind ;” 
and he muttered to himself, “ that 
is the worst of good women; they 
are so terribly stingy.” 

The Queen of Song, with triumph 


. flushed, did not catch these words, 


but only a little growling. Ilowever, 
as supper proceeded, she became 
uneasy. So she rang the bell, and 
ordered a pint: of this she drank 
one spoonful. The remainder, co- 
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operating with triumph and claret, 
kept Ashmead in a great flow of 
spirits. He traced her a brilliant 
career. Tobe photographed to-mor- 
row morning as “Siebel,” and in plain 
dress. Paragraphs in Lra, Figaro, 
Galignani, Independance Belge, and 
the leading dailies. Large wood- 
cuts before leaving Homburg, for 
Paris, London, Vienna, Petersburg, 
and New York.” 

“T’m in your hands,” said she, and 
smiled languidly, to please him. 

But by-and-by he looked at her, 
and found she was taking a little 
ery all to herself. 

“ Dear me!” said he; ** what is 
the matter ?”’ 
“ My friend, forgive me. He was 
not there to share my triumph.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


As the opera drew to an end, Zoe 
began to look round more and more 
for Severne; but he did not come, 
and Lord Uxmoor offered his arm 
earnestly. She took it: but hung 
back a moment on his very arm, to 
tell Harrington Mr. Severne had 
been taken ill. 

At the railway station the truant 
emerged suddenly, just as the train 
was leaving ; but Lord Uxmoor had 
secured three seats, and the de- 
faulter had to go with Harrington. 
On reaching the hotel the ladies 
took their bed-candles; but Ux- 
moor found time to propose an ex- 
eursion next day, Sunday, to a 
lovey little lake—open carriage, 
four horses. The young ladies ac- 
cepted, but Mr. Severne declined ; 
he thanked Lord Uxmoor politely, 


but he had arrears of correspon- 


dence. 

Zoe cast a mortified, and rather a 
haughty glance on him; and Fanny 
shrugged her shoulders } incredu- 
lously. 


These two ladies brushed hair 
together in Zoe’s room. That is 
a soothing operation, my masters, 
and famous for stimulating females 
to friendly gossip; but this time 
there was, for once, a guarded re- 
serve. Zoe was irritated, puzzled, 
mortified, and even grieved, by 
Severne’s conduct. Fanny was 
gnawed by jealousy, and out of 


temper. She had forgiven Zoe 
Ned Severne. But tuat young 
lady was insatible; Lord Ux- 


moor, too, had fallen openly in love 
with her; openly to a female eye: 
so then a blonde had no chance, 
with a dark girl by: thus reasoned 
she, and it was intolerable. 

It was some time before either 
spoke an atom of what was upper- 
most in hermind, They each doied 
out a hundred sentences that missed 
the mind and mingled readily with 
the atmosphere, being in fact mere 
preliminary and idle air: so two 
deer, in duel, go about and about, 
and even affect to look another way, 
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till they are ripe for collision. There 
be writers would give the reader 
all the preliminary puffs of articu- 
lated wind, and everybody would 
say, “ How clever! That is just 
the way girls really talk.” But I 
leave the glory of photographing 
nullittes to the geniuses of the age, 
and run to. the first words which 
could, without impiety, be called 
dialogue. 

“ Don’t you think his conduct a 
little mysterious?” said Zoe, mal 
apropos of anything that had been 
said hitherto. 

“ Well, yes ; rather,” said Fanny, 
with marked carelessness. 

“ First, a sick friend; then a 
bleeding at the nose; and now he 
won’t drivé to the lake with us: 
arrears of correspondence? Pooh !” 

Now Fanny’s suspicions were 
deeper than Zoe’s; she had ob- 
served Severne keenly: but it was 
not her cue to speak; she yawned, 
and said, “ What does it matter ?”’ 





“Don’t be unkind. It matters 
to me.” 

“Not it. You have another 
ready.” 

“ What other? There is no one 
that I Fanny.” 


“Oh, nonsense! The man is evi- 
dently smitten, and you keep en- 
couraging him.” 

“ No, I don’t; I am barely civil. 
And don’t be ill-natured. What 
canIi do?” * 

“ Why, be content with one ata 
time.” 

“It is very rude to talk so. Be- 
sides, I haven’t got one, much less 
two. I begin to doubt Aim ; and, 
Lord Uxmoor! you know i cannot 
possibly care for him—an acquaint- 
ance of yesterday.” 

“ But you know all about him ; 
that he is an excellent parti,” said 
Fanny, with a provoking sneer. 

This was not to be borne. 

“Oh,” said Zoe, “I see! 
want him for yourself. 


you 


It is you 
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that are .ot content with one® You 
forget how poor Harrington would 
miss your attentions. He would 
begin to appteciate them—when he 
had lost them.” 

This stung, and Fanny turned 
white and red -by turns. “I de- 
serve this,” said she, “for wasting 
advice on a coquet.” 

“That is not true; I’m no 
coquet: and here I am, asking 
your advice, and you only snub 
me. You are a jealous, cross, 
unreasonable thing.” 

“ Well, I’m not a hypocrite.” 

“T never was called so before,” 
said Zoe, nobly and gently. : 

“Then you were not found 
out, that is all. You look so 
simple and ingenuous, and blush 
if a man says half a word to you; 
and all the time you are a greater 
flirt than I am.” 

“Oh, Fanny!” screamed Zoe, 
with horror. 

It seems a repartee may be con- 
veyed in a scream ; for Fanny now 
lost her temper altogether. ‘“ Your 
conduct with those two men is 
abominable,” said she. “I won’t 
speak to you any more.” 

“T beg you will not, in your 
present temper,” said Zoe, with 


unaffected dignity, and rising like a 


Greek column. 

Fanny flounced out of the room. 

Zoe sat down and sighed, and 
her glorious eyes were dimmed. 
Mystery — doubt — and now a 
quarrel. What a day! At her 
age, a little cloud seems to darken 
the whole sky. 


Next morning the little party 
met at breakfast. Lord Uxmoor, 
anticipating a delightful day, was in 
high spirits, and he and Fanny 
kept up the ball. She had resolved, 
in the silent watches of the night, 
to contest him with Zoe, and make 
every possible use of Severne, in 
the conflict. 
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Zoe was silent and distraite, and 
did not even try to compete with 
her sparkling rival. But Lord 
Uxmoor’s eyes often wandered from 
his sprightly a to Zoe, 
and it was plain he longed for a 
word from her mouth. 

Fanny observed, bit her lip, and 
tacked internally, “‘’ bout ship,” as 
the sailors say. Her game now, 
conceived in a moment, and at 
once put in execution, was to 
encourage Uxmoor’s attentions to 
Zoe. She began by openly courting 
Mr. Severne, to make Zoe talk to Ux- 
moor, and also make him think that 
Severne and she were the lovers. 

Her intentions were to utilise 
the coming excursion; she would 
attach herself to Harrington, and 
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so drive Zoe and Uxmoor together ; 
and then Lord Uxmoor, at his 
present rate of amorous advance, 
would probably lead Zoe to a de- 
tached roc':, and make her a serious 
declaration. This good, artful, 
girl, felt sure sach a declaration, 
made a few months hence in 
Barfordshire, would be accepted, 
and herself left inthe cold. There- 
fore she resolved it should be made 
prematurely, and in Prussia, with 
Severne at hand, and so in all pro- 
bability come to nothing. She 
even glimpsed a vista of conse- 
quences, and in that little avenue 
discerned the figure of Fanny 
Dover playing the part of consoler, 
friend, and ultimately spouse, to a 
wealthy noble. 


CHAPTER V. 


The letters were brought in: one 
was to Vizard, from Herries, an- 
nouncing a remittance ; one to Lord 
Uxmoor. On reading it, he was 
surprised into an exclamation, and 
his face expressed great concern. 

“Oh!” said Zoe — “ Harring- 
ton !” 

Harrington’s attention being thus 
drawn, he said, “No bad news, I 
hope ?” 

“Yes,” said Uxmoor, in a low 
voice, “very bad. My oldest, 
truest, dearest friend has been 
seized with small-pox, and his life 
is in danger. He has asked for 
me, poor fellow. This is from his 
sister. I must start by the twelve 
o’clock train.” 

“ Small-pox! why, it is contagi- 

ous!” cried Fanny; “and so dis- 
figuring |” 
oe “can’t help that,” said the 
honest fellow; and instantly rang 
the bell for his servant, and gave 
the requisite orders, 

Zoe, whose eye had never left 
him al] the time, said, softly, “ It 


is brave and good of you. We 
poor, emotional, cowardly girls 
should sit down and cry.” 

“ You would not, Miss Vizard,” 
said he, firmly, looking full at her. 
“Tf you think you would, you don’t 
know yourself.” 

Zoe coloured high, and was silent. 

Then Lord Uxmoor showed the 
true English gentleman. “I do 
hope,” said he, earnestly, though 
in a somewhat broken voice, “ that 
you will not let this spoil the plea- 
sure we had planed _ together. 
Harrington will be my deputy.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Har- 
rington, sympathisingly. Mr. Se- 
verne remarked, “Such an occur- 
rence puts pleasure out of one’s 
head.” This he said, with his eyes 
on his plate, like one repeating a 
lesson. “ Vizard, I entreat you,” 
said Uxmoor, almost vexed. “It 
will only make me more unhappy 
if you don’t.” 

“We will go,” cried Zoe, ear- 
nestly ; “ we promise togo. What 
does it matter? We shall think of 
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you and your poor friend wherever 
we are. And I shall pray for him. 
But, ah! I know how little prayers 
avail to avert these cruel bereave- 
ments.” She was yourtg, but old 
enough to have prayed hard for her 
sick mother’s life, and, like the rest 
of us prayed in vain. At this 
remembrance the tears ran undis- 
guised down her cheeks. 

The open sympathy of one so 
young and beautiful, and withal 
rather reserved, made Lord Uxmoor 
gulp ; and, not to break down before 
them all, he blurted out that he 
must go and pack: with this he 
hurried away. 

He was unhappy. Besides the 
calamity he dreaded, it was grievous 
to be torn away from a woman he 
loved at first sight, and just when 
she had come out so worthy of his 
love: she was a high-minded crea- 
ture; she had been silent and 
reserved so long as the conversation 
was trivial; but, when trouble came, 
she was the one to speak to him 
bravely and kindly. Well, what 
must be, must. All this ran 
through his mind, and made him 
sigh; but it never occurred to him 
to shirk—to telegraph instead of 
going—nor yet to value himself on 
his self-denial. 

They did not see him again till 
he was on the point of going, and 
then he took leave of them all, Zoe 
last. When he came to her, he 
ignored the others, except that he 
lowered his voice in speaking to her. 
“God bless you for your kindness, 
Miss Vizard. It is a little hard 
upon a fellow to have to run away 
from such an acquaintance, just 
when I have been so fortunate as 
to make it.” 

“Oh, Lord Uxmoor,” said Zoe, 
innocently, “never mind that. 
Why, we live in the same county, 
and we are on the way home. All 
I think of is your poor friend ; and 
do please telegraph—to Harrington.” 





He promised he would, and went 
away disappointed somehow at her 
last words. 

When he was gone Severne went 
out on the balcony to smoke, and 
Harrington held a council with the 
young ladies ‘“ Well now,” said 
he, “ about this trip to the lake.” 

“T shall not go, for one,” said 
Zoe resolutely. 
~ “La!” said Fanny, looking care- 
fully away from het to Harrington ; 
“and she was the one that insisted.” 

Zoe ignored the speaker, and set 
her face stiffly towards Harrington. 
“She only sazd that to him.” 

Fanny.—“ But unfortunately ears 
are not confined to the noble.” 

Zoe.— Nor tongues to the dis- 
creet.” 

Both these remarks were addressed 
pointedly to Harrington. 

“ Hollo!” said he, looking from 
one flaming girl to the other; “am 
I to be-a shuttlecock? and your 
discreet tongues the battledores? 
What is up ?” 

“We don’t speak,” said the 
frank Zoe; “ that is up.” 

“ Why, what is the row ?” 

“ No matter” (stiffly). 

“ No great matter, I'll be bound. 
‘Toll, toll the bell.’ Here goes one 
more immortal friendship—quench- 
ed in eternal silence.” 

Both ladies _ bridled. 
spoke. 

“And dead silence, as_ ladies 
understand it, consists in speaking 
at one another instead of to.” 

No reply. 

“ That is well-bred taciturnity.” 

No answer. 

“The dignified reserve that dis- 
tinguishes an estrangement from a 
squabble.” 

No reply. 

“ Well, I admire permanent sen- 
timents, good or bad; constant re- 
solves, &c. Your friendship has 
not proved immortal; so now let 
us see how long you can hold spite 


Neither 
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—sizves!” Then he affected to 
start. “ What is this? I spy a 
rational creature out on yonder bal- 
eony. I hasten to join him. 
‘Birds of a feather,’ you know ;” 
and with that he went out to his 
favourite, and never looked behind 
him. 

The young ladies, indignant at 
the contempt the big man had _pre- 
sumed to cast upon the constant 
soul of woman, turned two red 
faces and four sparkling eyes to 
each other, with the instinctive 
sympathy of the jointly injured ; 
but, remembering in time, turned 
sharply round again, and presented 
napes, and so sat sullen. 


By-and-by a chilling thought fell 
upon them both at the same mo- 
ment of time. The men were good 
friends as usual, safe, by sex, from 
tiffs, and could do without them ; 
and a dull day impended over the 
hostile fair. 

Thereupon the ingenious Fanny 
resolved to make a splash of some 
sort, and disturb stagnation. She 
suddenly cried out, “ La! and the 
man is gone away: so what is the 
use?’ ‘This remark she was careful 
to level at bare space. 

Zoe, addressing the same person 
—space, to wit—inquired of him if 
anybody in his parts knew to whom 
this young lady was addressing her- 
self. 

“To a girl that is too sensible 
not to see the folly of quarrelling 
about a man—when he is yone,” said 
Fanny. 

“ If it is me you mean,” said Zoe, 
stiffly; “really I am_ surprised. 
You forget we are at daggers 
drawn.” 

“ No, I don’t, dear; and parted 
for ever.’ 

Zoe smiled at that against her 
will. 

“ Zoe |!” (penitentially.) 

“ Frances !” (archly.) 





“ Come, cuddle me quick !” 

Zoe was all round her neck in a 
moment, like a lace scarf, and there 
was violent kissing, with a tear or 
two. ? 

Then they put an arm round 
each other’s waists,.and went all 
about the premises intertwined 
like snakes; and Zoe gave Fanny 
her cameo brooch, the one with the 
pearls round it. 


The person to whom Vizard fled 
from the tongue of beauty was a 
delightful talker: he read two or 
three newspapers every day, and 
recollected the best things. Now 
itis not everybody can remember 
a thousand disconnected facts and 
recall them apropos. Lle was vari- 
ous, fluent, and above all superfi- 
cial; and such ‘are your best con- 
versers ; they have something good 
and strictly ephemeral to say on 
everything, and don’t know enough 
of anything to impale their hearers. 
In my youth there talked in Pall 
Mall a gentleman known as “ Con- 
versation Sharp.” He _ eclipsed 
everybody. Even Macaulay paled. 
Sharp talked all the blessed after- 
noon, and grave men listened en- 
chanted; and of all he said, no- 
thing stuck. Where be now your 
Sharpiana ? The learned may be 
compared to mines; these desultory 
charmers are more like the orna- 
mental cottage near Staines, forty 
or fifty rooms, and the whole struc- 
ture one storev high. The mine 
teems with solid wealth; but you 
must grope and trouble to come to 
it: it is easier and pleasanter to 
run about the cottage with a lot of 
rooms all on the ground-floor. 

The mind and body both get 
into habits—sometimes apart, some- 
times in conjunction, Nowadays - 
we seat the body to work the in- 
tellect, even in its lower form of 
mechanical labour: it is your clod 
that toddles about labouring. The 
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Peripatetics did not endure: their 
method was not suited to man’s 
microcosm. Bodily movements 
fritter mental attention. We sit 
at the feet of Gamaliel, or, as some 
call him, Tyndall; and we sit to 
Bacon and Adam Smith. But, 
when we are standing or walking, 
we love to take brains easy. If 
this delightful chatterbox had been 
taken down shorthand and printed, 
and Vizard had been set down to 
Severni opuscula, 10 vols.—and, 
mind you, Severne had talked all 
ten by this time—the Barfordshire 
squire and old Oxonian would have 
cried out for “more matter with 
less words,” and perhaps have even 
fled for relief to some shorter trea- 
tise, Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’ Browne’s 
‘Religio Medici,’ or Buckle’s ‘ Civi- 
lisation.’ But lounging in a bal- 
cony, and lazily breathing a cloud, 
he could have listened all day to 
his desultory, delightful friend, 
overflowing with little questions, 
little answers, little queries, little 
epigrams, little maxims & la Roche- 
Joucauld, little histories, little anec- 
dotes, little gossip, and little snap 
shots at every feather flying. 


* Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, 
ira, voluptas 
Gandia, discursus, nostri farrago Severni.”’ 


But, alas! after an hour of touch- 
and-go, of superficiality and soft 
delight, the desultory charmer fell 
on a subject he had studied. So 
then he bored his companion for 
the first time in all the tour. 

But, to tell the honest truth, Mr. 
Severne had hitherto been pleasing 
his friend with a cold-blooded pur- 
pose. His preliminary gossip, that 
made the time fly so agreeably, was 
intended to oil the way; to lub- 
ricate the passage of a premeditated 
pill. As soon as he had got Vizard 
into perfect good-humour, he said, 
apropos of nothing that had passed, 
“By the by, old fellow, that five 
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hundred pounds you promised to 
lend me !” 

Vizard was startled by this sud- 
dev turn of a” conversation hitherto 
agreeable. 

“ Why, you have had three hun- 
dred and lost it,” said he. “ Now 
take my advice, and don’t lose any 
more.” < 

“1 don’t mean to. But+I am 
determined to win back the three 
hundred, and a great deal more, be- 
fore I leave this. I have discovered 
a system, an infallible one.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” said Har- 
rington, gravely, “That is the 
second step on the road to ruin; 
the gambler with a system is the 
confirmed maniac.” 

“What! because other systems 
have been tried, and proved to be 
false? Mine is untried, and it is 
mere prejudice to condemn it un- 
heard.” 

“ Propound it then,” said Vizard. 
“ Only please observe the bank has 
got its system—you forget that ; and 
the bank’s system is to take a po- 
sitive advantage, which must win 
in the long-run ; therefore all coun- 
ter-systems must lose in the long- 
run.” 

“ But the bank is tied to a Jong- 
run, the individual player is not.” 

This reply checked Vizard for a 
moment, and the other followed up 
his advantage. “Now, Vizard, be 
reasonable. What would the trifling 
advantage the bank derives from an 
incident which occurs only once in 
twenty-eight deals, avail against a 
player who could foresee at any 
given deal whether the card that 
was going to come up the nearest 
thirty, would be on the red or 
black?” 

“ No avail at all. God Almighty 
could break the bank every after- 
noon. <Aprés? as we say in France. 
Do you pretend to omniscience ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 
“ Well, but prescience of isolated 
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events, preceded by no indicia, be- 
longs only to omniscience. Did they 
not teach you that much at Oxford ?” 

“They taught me very little at 
Oxford.” 

“Fault of the place, eh? You 
taught them something, though ; 
and _ the present conversation re- 
minds me of it. In your second 
term, when every other man is still 
quizzed and kept down as a fresh- 


man, you were already a leader—a’ 


chief of misrule; you founded a 
whist-club in Trinity, the primmest 
college of all. The Dons rooted you 
out in college; but you did not 
succumb: you fulfilled the saying 
of Sydney Smith, that ‘ Cribbage 
should be played in caverns, and 
sixpenny whist in the howling wil- 
derness.’ Ha! ha! how well I re- 
member riding cross Bullington 
Green one fine afternoon, and find- 
ing four Oxford hacks haltered in 
a row, and the four undergraduates 
who had hired them on long tick 
sitting cross-legged under the hedge, 
like Turks or tailors, round a rude 
table with the legs sawed down to 
stumps! You had two packs, and 
a portable inkstand, and were so 
hard at it that I put my mare’s 
nose right over the quartette before 
you saw either her or me. That 
hedge was like adrift of odoriferous 
snow with the hawthorn bloom, 
and primroses sparkled on its bank 
like topazes. The birds chirraped, 
the sky smiled, the sun burnt per- 
fumes; and there sat my Jord and 
his fellow-maniacs, snick-snack— 
pit-pat—cutting, dealing, playing, 
revoking, scoring, and exchanging 
1.0.U.’s not worth the paper.” 

“All true but the revoking,” 
said Severne, merrily. “ Monster! 
by the memory of those youthful 
days, I demand « fair hearing.” 
Then, gravely, “ Hang it all, Vizard ! 
I am not a fellow that is always in- 
truding his affairs and his theories 
upon other men.” 
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“ No, no, no,” said Vizard, hastily, 
and half apologetically ; “go on.” 

“Well, then, of course I don’t 
pretend to foreknowledge—but I do 
to experience ; and you know expe- 
rience teaches the wise.” 

“ Not to fling five hundred after 
three. There—I beg pardon. Pro- 
ceed, instructor of youth.” 

“Do listen, then: experience 
teaches us that luck has its Jaws; 
and 1 build my system on one of 
them. If two opposite accidenis 
are sure to happen equally often in 
a total of fifty times, people who 
have not ebserved expect them to 
happen turn about, and bet accord- 
ingly. But they don’t happen turn 
about; they make short runs, and 
sometimes long ones, They posi- 
tively avoid alteration. Have you 
not observed this at trente et quar- 
ante |” 

“ No.” 

“Then you have not watched the 
cards.” 

“Not much. The faces of the 
gamblers were always my study. 
They are instructive.” 

“ Well, then, I'll give you an ex- 
ample outside,—for the principle 
runs through all equal chances ;— 
take the University boat-race: you 
have kept your eye on that ?” 

“Rather. Never missed one yet. 
Come all the way from Barfordshire 
to see it.” 

“ Well, there’s an example.” 

“Of chance? No, thank you. 
That goes by strength, skill, wind, 
endurance, chaste living, self-denial, 
and judicious training. Every win- 
ning boat is manned by virtues.” 
His eye flashed, and he was as ear- 
nest all in a moment as he had been 
listless. A continental cynic had 
dubbed this insular cynic mad. 

The professor of chances smiled 
superior. “Those things decide 
each individual race, and the best 
men win, because it happens to be 
the only race that is never sold. 
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But go farther back, and you fidd 
it is chance. It is pure chance that 
sends the best men up to Cambridge 
two or three years running, and then 
to Oxford. With this key, take 
the facts my system rests on. There 
are two. The first is, that in thirty 
and odd races and matches, the 
University luck has come out equal 
on the river and at Lord’s: the 
second is, the luck has seldom alter- 
nated. I don’t say, never. But 
look at the list of events ; it is pub- 
lished every March. You may see 
there the great truth that even 
chances shun direct alternation. In 
this, properly worked, lies a fortune 
at Homburg, where the play is 
square. Red gains once; you back 
red next time, and stop. You are 
on black, and win; you double. 
This is the game if you have only 
afew pounds. But with five hun- 
dred pounds you can double more 
courageously, and work the short 
run hard; and that is how losses 
are averted, and gains secured. 
Once at Wiesbaden I caught a 


croupier, out on a holiday. It was 
Good Friday, you know. I gave 
him a stunning dinner. He was 


close as wax, at first,—that might 
be the salt fish ; but after the rog- 
nons & la brochette, and a bottle of 
champagne, he let out. I remem- 
ber one thing he said. ‘ Monsieur ; 
ce que fuit la fortune de la banque 
cen’est pas le petit avantage qu'elle 
tire du refait—quoique cela y est 
pour quelquechose,—cest la témer- 
ité de ceux qui perdent, et la tim- 
idité de ceux qui ent.” 

“ And,” says Vizard, “ there is a 
French proverb founded on experi- 
 ence— 

*C’est encore rouge qui perd, 

Et encore noir, 

Mais toujours blane qui gagne.’” 

Severne, for the first time, looked 
angry and mortified ; he turned his 
back, and was silent. Vizard looked 
at him uneasily, hesitated a moment, 
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then flung the remainder of his 
cigar away, and seemed to rouse 
himself body and soul. He squared 
his shoulders as if he was going 
to box the Demon of play for his 
friend, and he let out good sense 
right and left, and, indeed, was 
almost betrayed into eloquence. 
“ What!” he cried,— “you, who 
are so bright, and keen, and know- 
ing in everything else, are you really 
so blinded by egotism and credulity 
as to believe that you can invent any 
method of betting at rouge et noir 
that has not been tried before you 
were born! Do you remember the 
first word in La Bruyére’s famous 
work {” 

“* No,” said Ned, sulkily. 
nothing but newspapers.” 

“Good lad. Saves a deal of 
trouble. Well, he begins ‘Tout est 
dit ;’ ‘Everything has been said :’ 
and I say that, in your business, 
‘Tout est fait ;’ ‘Everything has 
been done,’ Every move has been 
tried before you existed, and the 
result of all is, that to bet against 
the bank, wildly or systematically, 
is to gamble against a rock, Si 
monumenta queris, circumspice. 
Use your eyes, man. Look at the 
Kursaal, its luxuries, its gardens, 
its gilding, its attractions, all of 
them cheap, except the one that 
pays for all: all these delights, and 
the rents, and the croupiers, and 
the servants, and the income and 
liveries of an unprincipled prince, 
who would otherwise be a poor but 
honest gentleman with one bonne 
instead of thirty blazing lackeys, all 
come from the gains of the bank, 
which are the losses of the players, 
especially of those that have gota 
system.” 

Severne shot in, “A bank was 
broken last week.” ? 

“Was it? Then all it lost has 
returned to it, or will return to it 
to-night ; for gamblers know no day 
of rest.” 


“ Read 
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“Oh yes, they do. It is shut on 
Good Friday.” 

“You surprise me. Only three 
hundred and sixty-four days in the 
year! JBrainless avarice is more 
reasonable than I thought. Severne, 
yours is a very serious case. You 
have reduced your income, that is 
clear; for an English gentleman 
does not stay years and years abroad, 
unless he has outrun the constable ; 
and I feel sure gambling has done 
it. You had the fever from a boy. 
Bullington Green! ‘As the twig’s 
bent the tree’s inclined.’ Come, 
come—make a stand. We are 
friends. Let us help one another 
against our besetting foibles. Let 
us practise antique wisdom ; let us 
‘know ourselves,’ and leave Hom- 
burg to-morrow instead of Tues- 
day.” 

Severne looked sullen, but said 
nothing; then Vizard gave him 
too hastily credit for some of that 
sterling friendship, bordering on 
leve, which warmed his own faith- 
ful breast. Unber this delusion he 
made an extraordinary effort; he 
used an argument which, with him- 
self, would have been _irresistibie. 
“ Look here,” said he, “ 'li—won’t 
you have a cigar ?—there; now 
I'll tell you something—I have a 
mania as bad as yours: only mine 
is intermittent, thank heaven. I’m 
told a million women are as good as, 
or better than, a million men. It 
may be so. But when I, an indi- 
vidual, stake my heart on lovely 
woman, she always turns out un- 
worthy. With me, the sex avoids 
alternation. Therefore I rail on 
them wholesale. It is not philo- 
sophical; but I don’t do it to in- 
struct mankind—it is to soothe my 
spleen. Well, would you believe 
it, once in every three years, in spite 
of my experience, [| am always 
bitten gain. After my lucid in- 
terval has expired, I fall in with 
some woman who scems not like 
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the rest, but an angel. Then J, 
though I’m averse to the sex, fall 
an easy, an immediate, victim to 
the individual.” 

“ Love at first sight.” 

“Not a bit of it. If she is as 
beautiful as an angel, with the voice 
of a peacock or a guinea-hen—and, 
luckily for me, that is a freqnent 
arrangement—she is no more to me 
than the fire-shovel. If she has a sweet 
voice, and pale eyes, I’m safe. In- 
deed I am safe against Juno, Venus, 
and Minerva, for two years and 
several months, after the last; but 
when two events coincide—when 
my time is up, and the lovely, melo- 
dious female comes—then I am lost. 
Before I have seen her and heard 
her five minutes, I know my fate, 
and I never resist it. I never can; 
that is a curious part of the mania. 
Then commences a little drama, all 
the acts of which are stale copies ; 
yet each time they take me by sur- 
prise, as if they were new. In spite 
vf past experience, I begin all con- 
fidence and trust: by-and-by come 
the subtle but well-known signs of 
deceit; so doubt is forced on me; 
and then I am all suspicion, and 
so darkly vigilant, that soon all is 
certainty; for les fourberies des 





Femmes are diabolically subtle, but 


monotonous. They seem to vary 
only on the surface. One leoks too 
gentle and sweet to give any crea- 
ture pain; I cherish her like a ten- 
der plant: she deceives me for the 
coarsest fellow she can find. An- 
other comes the frank and candid 
dodge; she is so off-handed, she 
shows me it is not worth her while 
to betray: she deceives me, like . 
the other, and with as little dis- 
crimination. The next has a face 
of beaming innocence, and a limpid 
eye that looks like transparent can- 
dour. She gazes long and calmly 
in my face, as if her eye loved to 
dwel] on me—gazes with the eye of 
a gazelle or a young hare—and the 
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baby lips below outlie the hoariest 
male fox in the Old Jewry. But, 
to complete the delusion, all my 
sweethearts and wives are romantic 
and poetical skin-deep, or they 
would not attract me; and all turn 
out vulgar to the core. By their 
lovers alone can you ever know 
them. By the men they can’t love, 
and the men they do love, you find 
these creatures, that imitate senti- 
ment so divinely, are hard, prosaic, 
vulgar, little things, thinly gilt and 
double varnished.” 

“They are much better than we 
are; but you don’t know how to 
take them,” said Severne, with the 
calm superiority of success. 

“No,” replied Vizard, drily ; 
“curse me if I do. Well, I did 
hope I had ontgrown my mania, 
as I have done the toothache; for 
this time I had passed the fatal 
period, the three years. It is nearly 
four years now since I went through 
the established process,—as fixed 
beforehand as the dyer’s or the cot- 
ton-weaver’s,—adored her, trusted 
her blindly, suspected her, watched 
ler, detected her, left her. By 
the by, she was my wife, the last: 
but that made no difference; she 
was neither better nor worse than 
the rest, and her methods and 
idiotic motives of deceit identical. 
Well, Ned, I was mistaken. Yes- 
terday night I met my Fate once 
more.” 

“ Where? in Frankfort ?” 

“No: at Homburg; at the 
opera. You must give me your 
word not to tell a soul.” 

“T pledge you my word of hon- 
our.” 

“ Well; the lady who sang the 
part of ‘Siebel.’ ” 

“ Siebel?” muttered Severne. 

“ Yes,” said Vizard, dejectedly. 

Severne fixed his eyes on his 
friend with a strange expression of 
confusion and curiosity, as if he 
could not take it all in. But he 
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said nothing, only looked very hard 
all the time. 

Vizard burst out: “*O miseras 
hominum mefteis, 0 pectora ceca!’ 
There I sat, in the stalls, a happy 
man comparatively, because my 
heart, though full of scars, was at 
peace, and my reason, after perio- 
dical abdications, had resumed its 
throne for good; so I, weak mortal, 
fancied. ‘Siebel’ appeared ; tall, 
easy, dignified, and walking like a 
wave; modest, fair, noble, great, 
dreamy,. and, above all, divinely 
sad. ‘The soul of womanhood and 
music poured from her honey lips ; 
she conquered all my senses: I 
felt something like a bolt of ice 
run down my back. I ought to 
have jumped up, and fied the 
theatre. 1 wish I had. But I 
never do. I am incurable. The 
charm.deepened; and when she 
had sung ‘Le Parlate d’Amor’ as 
no mortal éver sang and looked it, 
she left the stage ; and carried my 
heart and soul away with her. 
What chance had 1? Here shone 
all the beauties that adorn the body, 
all the virtues and graces that em- 
bellish the soul ; they were wedded 
to poetry and ravishing music, and 
gave and took enchantment. {[ saw 
my paragon glide away, like a god- 
dess, past the scenery, and I did not 
see her meet her Jover at the next 
step—a fellow with a wash-leather 
face, greasy locks in a sausage roll, 
and his hair shaved off his fore- 
head,—and snatch a pot of porter 
from his hands, and drain it to the 
dregs and say, ‘It is all right, 
Harry ; that fetched ’em.’ Bat I 
know, by experience, she did: so 
sauve qui peut; dear friend and 
fellow-lunatic, for my sake and 
yours, leave Frankfort with me to- 
morrow.” 

Severne hung his head, and 
thought hard. Here was a new 
and wonderful turn. He felt all 
manner of strange things; a pang of 
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jealousy for one. He felt that, on 
every account, it would be wise to 
B05 and, indeed, dangerous to stay. 
ut a mania is a mania, and so he 
could not. “Look here, old fel- 
low,” he said; “if the opera was on 
to-morrow, I would leave my three 
hundred behind me, and sacrifice 
myself to you, sooner than expose 
you to the fascinations of so capti- 
vating a woman as Ina Klosking.” 

“Ina Klosking? Is that her 
name? How do you know ?” 

“ [—I—fancy I heard so.” 

“ Why, she was not announced. 
Ina Klosking! it is a sweet name,” 
and he sighed. 

“ But you are quite safe from her 
for one day,” continued Severne, 
“so you must be reasonable. I will 
go with you, Tuesday, as early as 
you like ; but do be a good fellow, 
and let me have the five hundred, 
to try my system with to-morrow.” 

Vizard looked sad, and made no 
reply. 

Severne got impatient. “ Why, 
what is it toa rich fellow like you? 
If I had twelve thousand acres in a 
ring fence, no friend would ask me 
twice for such a trifling sum.” 

Vizard, for the first time, wore a 
supercilious smile at being so mis- 
understood, and did not deign a 
reply. 

Severne went on mistaking his 
man: “I can give you bills for the 
money, and fer the three hundred 
you did Jend me.” 

Vizard did not receive this as ex- 

ected. “Bills?” said he gravely. 
“What, do you do that sort of 
thing as well ?” 

“ Why not, pray? So long as I'm 
the holder, not the drawer nor the 
acceptor. Besides, they are not ac- 
commodation bills, but good com- 
mercial paper.” 

“You are a merchant, then ; are 
you?” 

“Yes; in a small way. If you 
will allow me, I will explain.” 
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He did so: and to save com- 
ments, yet enable the reader to ap- 
preciate his explanation, the true 
part of it is printed in italics; the 
mendacious portion in ordinary 
type. 

“ My estate in Huntingdonshire 
is not very large; and there are 
morigages on it, for the benefit of 
other members of my family. I 
was always desirous to pay off these 
mortgages ; and took the best ad- 
vice L could. J have got an uncle: 
he lives in the city. He put me on 
to a good thing. I bought a share 
in a trading vessel; she makes short 
trips, and turns her cargo often. 
She will take out paper to America, 
and bring back raw cotton: she will 
land that at Liverpool, and ship 
English hardware and cotton fabrics 
for the Mediterranean and Greece, 
and bring back currants from Xante, 
and lemons from Portugal. She 
goes for the nimble shilling. Well, 
you know ships wear out: and if 
you varnish them rotten, and insure 
them high, and they go to glory, Mr. 
Plimsoll is down on you like a ham- 
mer. So, when she had paid my 
purchase-money three times over, 
some fellows in the city made an 
offer for ‘The Rover :’ that was her 
name. My share came to twelve 
hundred, and my uncle said I was 
to take it. Now J alwags feel bound 
by what he decides, They gave me 
four bills, for four hundred, three 
hundred, three hundred, and two 
hundred. The four bundred was 
paid at maturity. Zhe others are 
not due yet. I have only to send 
them to London, and I can get the 
money back by Thursday : but you 
want me to start on Tuesday.” 

“That is enough,” said Vizard, 
wearily ; “I will be your banker, 
and i 
“You are a good fellow,”, said 
Severne, warmly. 

“ No, no; I am a weak fellow, and 
an injudicious one. But it is the 
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old story: when a friend asks you 
what he thinks a favour, the right 
thing is to grant it at once. He 
doesn’t want your advice ; he wants 
the one thing he asks for. There, 
get me the bills, and I'll draw a 
cheque on Miler: Herries advised 
him by Saturday’s post ; so we can 
draw on Monday.” 

“ All right, old man,” said Se- 
verne, and went away briskly for 
the bills. 

When he got from the balcony 
into the room, his steps flagged a 
little ; it struck him that ink takes 
time to dry, and more time to 
darken, 

As the Rover, with her nimble 
cargoes, was first cousin to the 
Flying Dutchman, with his crew 
of ghosts, so the bills received by 
Severne as purchase-money for his 
ship, necessarily partook of that 
ship’s aerial character. Indeed they 


existed, as the schoolmen used tc 
say, in posse, but not in esse. To 


be less pedantic and more exact, 
they existed as slips of blank paper 
with a Government stamp. To give 
them a mercantile character for a 
time—viz., until presented for pay- 
ment—they must be drawn by an 
imaginary shipowner or a visionary 
merchant, and endorsed by at least. 
one shadow and a man of straw. 

The man of straw sat down to in- 
scribe self and shadows, and be- 
cume a dishonest writer of fiction; 
for the art he now commenced ap- 
pears to fall short of forgery proper, 
but to be still more distinct from 
justifiable fiction. The ingenious 
Mr. Defoe’s certificate by an aerial 
justice of the peace to the truth of 
his ghostly narrative comes nearest 
to it in my poor reading. 

Qualms he had, but not deep. If 
the bills were drawn by Imagi- 
nation, accepted by Fancy, and en- 
dorsed by Impudence, what did it 
matter to Ned Straw, since his sys- 
tem would enable him to redeem 
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them at maturity? His only real 
concern was to conceal their re- 
cent origin. So he wrote them 
with a broad-nibbed pen, that they 
might be the blacker, and set them 
to dry in the sun. 

He then proceeded to a change of 
toilet. 

While thus employed, there was a 


‘sharp tap at his door, and Vizard’s 


voice outside. Severne started with 
terror, snapped up the three bills 
with the dexterity of a conjuror— 
the handle turned—he shoved them 
into a drawer—Vizard came in—he 
shut the drawer, and panted. 

Vizard had followed the custom 
of Oxonians, amongst themselves, 
which is to knock, and then come 
in, unless forbidden. 

“Come,” said he, cheerfully, 
“those bills; [I’m in a hurry to 
cash them now, and end the only 
difference we have ever had, old 
fellow.” 

The blood left Severne’s cheek 
and lips for a moment, and he 
thought swiftly and hard. The 
blood returned, along with his ready 
“How good you are!” said 
he: “but no; it is Sunday.” 

“Sunday !” shouted Vizard. 
“ What is that to you, a fellow who 
has been years abroad ?” 

“T can’t help it,” said Severne, 
apologetically. “I am superstitious 
—dou’t like to do business on a 
Sunday. I would not even shunt 
at the tables on a Sunday—lI don’t 
think.” 

“ Ah, you are not quite sure of 
that ; there is a limit to your super- 
stition! Well, will you listen to a 
story on a Sunday ?” 

“ Rather.” 

“Then, once on a time there was. 
a Scotch farmer who had a bonny. 
cow; and another farmer coveted 
her honestly. One Sunday they 
went home together from kirk, and 
there was the cow grazing. Farmer 
2 stopped, eyed her, and said to 
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Farmer 1,—‘Gin it were Monday, 
as it is the Sabba’ day, what would 
ye tak’ for your coo?’ The other 
said the price would be nine pounds, 
if it was Monday. And so they 
kept the Sabbath; and the cow 
changed hands, though, to the 
naked eye, she grazed on in situ, 
Our negotiation is just as complete. 
So what does it matter whether the 
actual exchange of bills and cash 
takes place to day cr to-morrow ?” 

“Do you really mean to say it 
does not matter to you?” asked 
Severne. 

“ Not one straw.” 

“Then, as it does not matter 
to you, and does to me, give me 
my foolish way, like a dear good 
fellow.” 

“ Now, that is smart,” said Viz- 
ard—“ very smart;” then, with a 
look of parental admiration,—* he 
gets his own way in everything. 
He will have your money—lie 
won't have your money. I wonder 
whether he will consent to walk 
those girls out, and disburden we 
of their too profitable discourse.” 

“ That I will, with pleasure.” 

“Well, they are at luncheon— 
with their bonvets on.” 

“7 will join them in five min- 
utes.” 


After luncheon, Miss Vizard, 
Miss Dover, and Mr. Severne started 
for a stroll. 

Miss Maitland suggested that 
Vizard should accompany them. 

“Couldn't think of deserting 
you,” said he, drily. 

The young ladies giggled, because 
these two rarely opened their mouths 
to agree,—one being a professed 
woman-hater, and the other a man- 
hater, in words. 

Says Misander, in a sourish way, 
“Since you value my conversation 
so, perhaps you will be good enough 
not to smoke for the next ten min- 
utes.” 


July 


Misogyn consented, but sighed. 
That sigh went unpitied, and the 
lady wasted no time. 

“Do you see what is going on 
between your sister and that young 
man ?” 

“Yes; a little flirtation.” 

“A great deal more than that. 
I caught them, in this very room, 
making love.” 

“You alarm me,” said Vizard, 
with marked tranquillity. 

“T saw him—kiss—her—hand.” 

“You relieve me,” said Vizard, 
as calmly as he had been alarmed. 
“There is no harm in that. I’ve 
kissed the Queen’s hand, and the 
pation did not rise upon me. How- 
ever, I object to it; the superior sex 
should not play the spaniel. I 
will tell him to drop that. But, 
permit me to say all this is in your 
departinert, not mine.” . 

“ But what can I do against three 
of them, unless you support me? 
There you have let them go out 
together.” 

“Together with Fanny Dover, 
you mean ?” 

“Yes; and if Fanny had any 
aesigns on him, Zoe would be 
safe——” 

“ And poor Ned torn in two.” 

“But Fanny, I am_ grieved to 
say, seems inclined to assist this 
young man with Zoe ; that is, 
because it does not matter to her. 
She has other views — serious 
ones.” 

“Serious! What? <A nunnery? 
Then I pity my lady abbess.” 

“Her views are plain enough to 
anybody but you.” 

“Are they? Then make me as 
wise as my neighbours.” 

“ Well, then, she means to marry 
you.” 

“ What! Oh, come !—that is too 
good a jeke !” 

“Tt is sober earnest. Ask Zoe— 
ask your friend Mr. Severne—ask 
the chamber maids—ask any crea. 
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ture with an eye in its head. Oh 
the blindness of you men |” 

The Misogyn was strack dumb. 
When he recovered, it was to repine 
at the lot of man. 

“ Even my own familiar cousin— 
once removed—in whom I trusted ! 
I depute you to inform her that I 
think her adorable, and that matri- 
mony is no longer a habit of mine. 
Set her on to poor Severne ; he is 
a ladies’ man, and ‘the more the 

‘merrier’ jis his creed.” 

“Such a girl as Fanny is not to 
be diverted from a purpose of that 
sort. Besides, she has too much 
sense to plunge into the Severne 
and—pauperism! She is bent on 
a rich husband, not a needy adven- 
turer.’ 

- Madam, in my friend’s name, I 
thank you.’ 

“You are very welcome, sir—it 
is only the truth.” Then, with a 
swift return to her original topic : 
“No; I know perfectly well what 
Fanny Dover will do this afternoon. 
She sketches.” 

“Tt is too true,” said Vizard, dole- 
fully : “ showed me a ship in full sail, 
and I praised it in my way. I said, 
‘ that rock is rather well done.’ ” 

“ Well, she will be seized with a 
desire to sketch. She will sit down 
apart, and say : ‘ Please don’ t watch 
me—it makes me nervous.’ The 
other two will take the hint, and 
make love a good way off; and Zoe 
will go greater lengths, with another 
woman in sight—but only just in 
sight, and slily encouraging her— 
than if she was quite alone with 
her mauvais sujet.” 

Vizard was pleased with the old 
lady. 

“This is sagacious,” said he, 
‘and shows an eye for detail. I 
recognise in your picture the foxy 
sex. But, at this moment, who 
can foretell which way the wind 
will blow? You are not aware, 
perhaps, that Zoe and Fanny have 
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had a quarrel. They don’t speak. 
Now, in women, you know, vices 
are controlled by vices—see Pope. 
The conspiracy you dread will be 
averted by the other faults of their 
character, their jealousy, and their 
petulant tempers. Take my word 
for it, they are sparring -at this mo- 
ment; and that poor, silly Severne 
mediating and moderating, and get- 
ting scratched on both sides for 
tryi ing to be just.” 

At this moment the door opened, 
and Fanny Dover glittered on the 
threshold in Cambridge blue. 

“ There,” said Vizard; “did not 
I tell you? They are come home.” 

“ Only me,” said Fanny, gaily. 

“Where are the others ?”’ 
quired Miss Maitland sharply. 

“Not far off, only by the river- 
side.” 

“ And you left those two alone !” 

“Now, don’t be cross, aunt,” 
cried Fanny, and limped up to her. 
“These new boots are so tight, I 
really couldn’t bear them any longer. 
I believe I shall be lame as it is.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. What will the people say ?” 

“La, aunt! it is Abroad. One 
does what one likes—out of Eng- 
land.” 

“* Here’s a code of morals! 
Vizard, who must have his slap. 

“ Nonsense,” said Miss Maitland ; 
“she will be sure to meet somebody. 
All England is on the Rhine at this 
time of year; and, whether or no, 
is it for you to expose that child to 
familiarity with a person nobody 
knows, nor his family either? You 
are twenty-five years old ; you know 
the world; you have as poor an 
opinion of the man as I have, or 
you would have set your own cap 
at him—you know you would ; and 
you have let out things to me when 
you were off your guard. Fanny 
Dover, you are behaving wickedly ; 
you are a false friend to that poor 
girl.” 


in- 
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Upon this, lo! the pert Fanny, 
hitherto so ready with her answers, 
began to cry bitterly; the words 
really pricked her conscience; and 
to be scolded is one thing, to be 
severely and solemnly reproached is 
another—and before a man ! 

The ofticial woman-hater was 
melted in a moment by the saucy 
girl’s tears. “There—there,” said 
he kindly; “have a little mercy. 
Hang it all! don’t make a moun- 
tain of a mole-bill.” 

The official man-hater never 
moved a muscle. “It is no use 
her crying to me: she must give 
me a proof she is sorry. Fanny, if 
you are a respectable girl, and have 
any idea of being my heir, go you 
this moment and bring them home.” 

“ Yes, aunt,” said Fanny, eagerly ; 
and went off with wonderful alacrity. 

It was a very long apartment, 
full forty feet; and while Fanny 
bustled down it, Miss Maitland 
extended a skinny finger, like one 
of Macbeth’s witches, and directed 
Vizard’s eye to the receding figure so 
pointedly,that he put up his spy-glass 
the better to see the phenomenon. 

As Fanny skipped out and closed 
the door, Miss Maitland turned to 
Vizard, with lean finger still point- 
ing after Fanny, and uttered a 
monosy|lable— 

“ Lame !” 

Vizard burst out laughing. “ Za 
fourbe!” said he. “Miss Mait- 
Jand, accept my compliments; you 
possess the key to a sex no fellow 
ean unlock, And now I have 
found an interpreter, I begin to be 
interested in this little comedy. 
The first act is just over. There 
will be half an Seat wait till the 
simulatrix of intirmity comes run- 
ning back with the pilgrims of the 
Rhine. -Are they ‘the pilgrims of 
the Rhine’ or ‘the pilgrims of 
Love?’ Time will show. Play 
to recommence with a verbal en- 
counter: you will be one against 
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three; for all that, I don’t envy 


the —_— number.” 
“Three toone? No. Surely you 


will be on the right side for once.” 

“ Well, you see, I am the audience. 
We can’t be all dramatis persone, 
and no spectator. During the wait, 
I wonder whether the audience, 
having nothing better to do, may 
be permitted to smoke a cigar.” 

“So long a lucid interval is irk- 
some, of course. Well, the balcony 
is your smoking-room. You will 
see them coming ; please tap at my 
door the moment you do.” 

Half an hour elapsed, an hour, 
and the personages required to con- 
tinue the comedy did not return. 

Vizard, having nothing better to 
do, fell to thinking of Ina Klosking, 
and that was not good for him. 
Solitude and ennui fed his mania, 
and at last it took the form of ac- 
tion. He rang, and ordered up his 
man Harris, a close, discreet per- 
sonage, and directed him to go 
over to Homburg and bring back 
all the information he could about 
the new singer; her address in 
Homburg, married or single, prude 
or coquette. Should information 
be withheld, Haris was to fee the 
porter at the opera- house, the 
waiter at her hotel, and all the 
human commodities that knew any- 
thing about her. . 

Having dismissed Harris, he 
lighted his seventh cigar, and said 
to himself, “ It is all Ned Severne’s 
fault. I wanted to leave for Eng- 
land to-day.” 

The day had been overcast for 
some time, and now a few big drops 
fell, by way of warning. Then it 
turned cool; then came a light 
drizzling rain, and, in the middle of 
this, Fanny Dover appeared, almost 
flying home. 

Vizard went and tapped at Miss 
Maitland’s door. She came out. 


“ Here’s Miss Dover coming, but 
she is alone.” 
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Belton. Is this Freedom’s temple ? 
Is this door its portal? If so, here 
is a subject for your art. Behold 
me. I am the Washington of 
Robert Treat Paine—repulsing with 
his breast the assaults of the thun- 
der, and conducting “ every flash to 
the deep” with the point of my 
sword. Listen— 


**Should the tempest of war overshadow 
our land, 

Its bolts ne’er could rend Freedom’s 

temple asunder ; 

unmoved at 

Washington stand, 

And repulse with his breast the assaults of 
the thunder.” 


Mallett. Bravo! Bravo! 

Belton. I have not been able to 
get those lines out of my mind since 
you repeated them the other day. 
I have been reciting them to myself 
ever since, in a loud declamatory 
tone, striking an attitude, and re- 


For, its portal would 


pulsing with my breast the assault 


of the thunder. Tell me something 
more about this amazing Paine. 

Mallett. After our conversation 
the other day, on my return home, 
I refreshed my own memory by read- 
ing a biographical sketch of him by 
his friend Mr. Charles Prentiss ; and 
being in the vein, I then took up 
the life of Dr. Darwin, the famous 
poet, written by the scarcely less 
famous Miss Anna Seward. They 
amused me so much that I have 
brought them both down to the 
studio to read you some choice 
passages from each. 

Belton. Pray do. 

Mallett. To begin with Robert 
Treat Paine. Slightingly as you may 
think of his genius, he was thought 
to be the great poet of his age in 
America. Mr. Prentiss says of his 
poems that “ they are the legitimate 
and indisputable heirs of immortal- 
ity ;” and he boldly prophesies that 
“he will take his place, not by the 


courtesy of “the coming age, but by 
the full and consentient suffrage of 
posterity, on the same shelf with 
the prince of English rhyme ”—by 
whom he means, of course, Dryden. 

Belton. Does it not make one 
doubt our own judgment of our con- 
temporaries, when we hear such 
trumpeting as this about a man 
whose very name has now passed 
into oblivion ? 

Mallett. Ah! you never came ‘in 
contact with him personally, and 
you can therefore form little idea 
of the influence he exerted. Mr. 
Selfridge, his friend, says of him: 
“Once engaged he was an electric 
battery ; approach him and he scin- 
tillated—touch him and he emitted 
a blaze.” 

Belton. What a tremendous fel- 
low, to be sure ! 

Mallett. This was the judgment 
formed of his powers, not by com- 
mon vulgar flatterers, but by men of 
ability and distinction, such as Mr. 
Selfridge and Mr. Prentiss, both of 
whom were men of very considerable 
power and repute. 

Belton. All I can say is that it 
is simply amazing. 

Mallett. Great as the temporary 
reputation of Paine was in America, 
the reputation of Dr. Darwin in 
England was higher and wider. 
The distinction which he won in 
his profession of medicine was over- 
shadowed by his fame as a poet; 
and his admirable medical works 
were held in far Jess esteem than 
the pompous, artificial, and ingeni- 
ously absurd poems of ‘ The Botanic 
Garden,’ and the ‘ Loves of the 
Plants,’ with. their gnomes and 
nymphs and ridiculous impersona- 
tions, which were afterwards so ad- 
mirably travestied by Canning in 
his ‘Loves of the Triangles.’ If 
anything could be more absurd than 







































































he poems themselves in their form, 
conception, and execution, it would 
be Miss Seward’s criticisms of 
them. Indeed it is scarcely possible 
to believe that such a work as her 
‘Life of Dr. Darwin’ could have 
been written in the present century : 
— its stilted style, its unnatural ver- 
biage, its pompous solemnity, are so 
out of keeping with our modern 
habits of thought, feeling, and ex- 
pression. Let me read you some 
passages— 

“Poetry,” says Miss Seward, 
“has nothing more sublime than 
this, the picture of a town on fire. 


‘*¢ From dome to dome, when flames infu- 
riate climb, 

Sweep the long street, invest the tower 
sublime, 

Gild the tall vanes amid the astonished 
night, 

And reddening heaven returns the san- 
guine light ; 

WwW = — vast strides and bristling hair 


Pale ae glides along the falling roof ; 

And giant Terror howling in amaze, 

Moves his dark limbs along the lurid 
blaze. 

Nymphs ! you first taught the gelid wave 
to rise, 

Hurled in resplendent arches to the 
skies ; 

In iron cells condensed the airy spring, 

And Imp’d the torrent with unfailing 
wing ; 

On the fierce flames the stream impetuous 
falls. 

And sudden darkness shrouds the shat- 
tered walls 

Steam, smoke,_ and dust in blended vol- 
ume 


And night mad silence repossess the pole.’ ” 


There! what do think of 
that ? 

Belton. I feel like giant Terror 
—I “ howl in amaze.” 

Mallett, 1 was sure you would be 
impressed by this. Think of “ imp- 
ing a torrent with unfailing wing,” 
and the “vast strides and bristling 
hair” of Danger, and the “ gelid 
waves” of the fire-engine, “ hurled 
in resplendent arches to the skies.” 


Think of night and silence repossess- 


you 
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ing the pole like two tame bears. 
But Jet me read you now some pas- 
sages from Miss Seward’s “ Analysis 
of the Botanic Garden.” “ After 
that landscape of the scene which 
forms the exordium, the Goddess of 
Botany descends in gorgeous gaiety.”” 

Belton. “Gorgeous gaiety !” 
Good heavens ! 

Mallett. Yes, 
and she thus makes her 
ance— 


gorgeous gaiety ; 
appear- 


“She comes, the Goddess, through the 
whispering air, 

Bright as the morn descends her blushing 
car.”’ 


“Spring welcomes her with fra- 
grance and with song, and to re- 
ceive her commission the four ele- 
ments attend. They are allegor- 
ised as gnomes, water-nymphs, and 
sylphs, and nymphs of fire. Her 
address to each class and the busi- 
ness she allots to them form the four 
cantos of the first part of the poem. 
The ladies of Ignition receive her 
primal attention.” 

Belton. No! You have invented 
that. 

Mallett. 1 could not invent any- 
thing half so good. Be patient. 
“The picture with which her ad- 
dress commences is of consummate 
brilliance and grace. Behold it, 
reader, and judge if this praise be 
too glowing !” 


en ~~ of primeval fire! your vestal 


as with gold tresses o’er the vast 


ane, 
Pierced with your silver shafts the throne 
of night, 
And charmed young nature’s 
eyes with light. ” 


opening 


Belton, “ Vast inane ” indeed ! 

Mallett. Listen, and don’t inter- 
rupt. “The Darwinian creation 
which ensues charms us infinitely, 
even while we recollect the simpler 
greatness on the page of Moses, and 
on its sublime -paraphrase in the 
‘ Paradise Lost.’ The creation in this 
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poem is astronomic, and involves 
the universe, and as such is of ex- 
cellence unequalled in its kind, and 
never to be excelled in the grandeur 
of its conceptions. 


“*Let there be light! proclaimed the al- 
mighty Lord, 

Astonished Chaos heard the potent word; 

Through all his realms the kindling Ether 
runs, 

And the mass starts into a million suns, 

Earths round each sun with quick explo- 
sions burst, 

And second planets issue from the first ; 

Bend, as they journey with projectile 
force, . 

In bright ellipses their reluctant course. 

Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres centres 
roll, 

And form, self-balanced, one revolving 
whole. 

Onward they move amid their bright 
abode, : 

Space without bound—the bosom of their 
God.’ ” 


And listen to this commentary— 
“The word of the Creator setting 
into instant and universal blaze the 
ignited particles of Chaos till they 
burst into countless suns, is an idea 
sublime in the first degree.” 

Belton. Sublime indeed! It is 
more like the fireworks and the 
girandola of Castel St. Angelo than 
anything I ever.read. What would 
Dr. Darwin of to-day say to all 
this? Here is “ evolution” with a 
vengeance! I think it almost un- 
handsome, after the first Dr. Dar- 
win had so satisfactorily arranged 
creation in a moment, and aston- 
ished Chaos, that his descendant 
should undertake to “ evolve” nature 
by such tedious processes, 

Mallett. Miss Seward continues 
—“The subsequent comments of 
the goddess on the powers of the 
nymphs of fire, introduce pictures 
of the lightning and the rainbow, 
the exterior sky, the twilight, the 
meteor, the aurora borealis—of the 
planets, the comet, and all the 
ethereal blaze of the universe.” 

Belton. Comprehensive. Any- 
thing else ? 
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Mallett. She next exhibits her 
as superintending the subterranean 
and external volcanoes. 


**¢You from deep cauldrons and unmeas- 
ured caves 

Blow flaming airs or pour vitrescent 
waves ; 

O’er shining oceans ray volcanic light, 

Or hurl innocuous embers through the 
night.’ ”’ 


Belton. Why innocuous ? 

Mallett, Have you any objection 
to “ innocuous” as a word ? 

Belton. Does it mean anything ? 

Mallett. Oh, this is “ to consider 
too curiously.” Why should it 
mean anything? But let me go 
on. “The goddess proceeds to re- 
mind her handmaids of their employ- 
ments, says they lead their glitter- 
ing bands around the sinking day, 
and, when the sun retreats, confine 
in the folds of air his lingering fires 
to the cold bosom of earth. 


““<¢O’er eve’s pale forms diffuse phos- 
phoric light, 

And deck with lambent flames the shrine 
of night.’ ”’ 


Now mark what Miss Seward says 
of this. “Surely there cannot be 
amore beautiful description of a 
vernal twilight. The phosphores- 
cent quality of the Bolognian stone, 
Beccari’s prismatic shells, and the 
harp of Memnon, which is recorded 
to have breathed spontaneous chords 
when shone upon by the rising sun, 
are all compared to the glimmer- 
ings of the horizon. So, also, the 
luminous insects, the glowworm, the 
fire-flies of the tropics, the fabulous 
ignis fatuus, and the Gymnotus elec- 
tricus, brought to England from Su- 
rinam in South America about the 
year 1783—a fish whose electric 
power is a provocation mortal to 
his enemy. He is compared to 
the Olympian eagle that bears the 
lightning in his talons.” There! 
what do you think of that? 

Belton. Give me the book. You 
have invented, at least, a part of 
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it, as you are accustomed to do. 
I am up to your tricks. 

Mallett, No; on my word, I have 
not interpolated a word. See for 
yourself. 

Belton. 1 can scarely believe my 
own eyes. How prettily that bit 
of information is introduced about 
the Gymnotus electricus brought 
from Surinam in South America 
about the year 1783! 

Mallett, Shall 1 go on—or do I 
bore you ? 

Belton. Pray go on. 

Mallett. “ The Fourth Canto opens 
with a sunrise and a rainbow, each 
of Homeric excellency. The Muse 
of Botany gazes enchanted on the 
scene, and swells the song of Paphos” 
(whatever that may happen to be) 
“tosofterchords. Her poet adds— 


‘**Longaisles of oaks returned the silver 
sound, 

And amorous echoes talked along the 
ground.’ ” 


Belton. Beautiful ! 
beautiful !!! 


‘And amorous echoes talked along the 
ground.” 


beautiful !! 


“ Amorous echoes”! That is the 
finest thing I have heard yet. 

Mallett. Restrain your enthusi- 
asm. After a short digression, Miss 
Seward continues: “ But to resume, 
the botanic goddess and her enu- 
meration of the interesting employ- 
ments of the third class of nymphs, 
their disposal of those bright waters 
which make Britain irriguous, ver- 
dant, and fertile.” 

Belton. Irrignuous ? 

Malleit, Yes, irriguous ; and I will, 
as Bardolph says, “maintain the 
word with my sword to be a good 
soldier-like word, and a word of ex- 
ceeding good command, by heaven !” 
Irriguous, “that is when a coun- 
try is, as they say, irriguous, or 
when a country is being whereby 
a’ may be thought to be irriguous, 
which is an excellent thing.” But 
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to leave Bardolph and go on with 
Miss Seward—“ we find this beauti- 
ful couplet in the course of the 


pauage— 
** You aoe nice ear on tiptoe strains per- 


va 
Dim walks of morn or evening's silent 
shade.’ ”’ 


Belton. “Tiptoe strains” is good. 

Mallett. Good? Miss Seward does 
not only think it good—she cries 
out in her enthusiasm, “ What an 
exquisite picture!” I shall now 
only cite one other passage, and 
then I will lend you the book to 
read for yourself. And this shall 
be the description of a simoom—or 
rather of Simoom—for of course he 
is personified : 
* Arrest Simoom amid his waste of sand, 
The poisoned javelin balanced in his 


hand ; 
Fierce on blue streams he rides the tainted , 


air, 
Points his keen eye and waves his whistling 


hair ; 
While, as he turns, the undulating soil 
— in red waves and billowy deserts 
il. 


“This,” says Miss Seward, “is a 
fine picture of the Demon of Pesti- 
lence. The speed of his approach 
is marked by the strong current of 
air in which he passed, and by the 
term ‘whistling’ as applied to his 
hair.” There, | have done. 

Belton. “Points his keen eye 
and waves ‘his whistling hair.” 
Magnificent! It’s all very well to 
talk about arresting Simoom—with 
his keen eye pointed aud his whist- 
ling hair, while billowy deserts are 
boiling round you; but I distinctly 
decline to make the attempt. What 
a subject for a picture. In fact, 
what a series of pictures could be 
made from this work. 

Mallett. There is one couplet of 
Paine’s—I am sorry that it is the 
only one I can bring into definite 
form out of vague mists of my mem- 
ory—which is worthy of a place 
with some of these. Such as it is I 
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give it you. Some tremendous con- 

vulsion of nature is anticipated by 

him for some purpose, and he closes 

with these lines— 

‘* And the vast alcove of creation blaze, 

Till nature’s self the Vandal torch should 
raise,”’ 

Belton, Did you ever read Bar- 
low’s ‘Columbiad,’ the great epic 
of the American revolution ? 

Mallett. Allof it? Gott bewahre ! 
I have read a good deal of it, how- 
ever, in pure amusement, but it has 
all gone out of my memory. But 
there is no foolishness which is not 
to be found in verse, and there is 
no verse so bad that it does not find 
readers, 

Belton. Do you remember in our 
young days a fellow who called 
himself the Lynn bard ? 

Mallett, Perfectly, and he used to 
wander along the shores of the 7reAv- 


pAotoBotog Oadacong, and wildly ges- . 


ticulate to the winds and the sea, 
and wave his whistling hair and 


point his keen eye, and pour forth 
his feelings in verse. One of his 


poems, I remember, commenced 


thus— 
“The moon was rising on the sea, 
Round as the fruit of orange tree ; 


I wandered forth to meet my dear, 
And found her sitting right down here.”’ 


Belton.. And then there was a 
remarkable Southern poet, over 
whose verses we used to “laugh 
consumedly” in our university days. 

Mallett. “ By cock and pie, sir,” I 
remember him well. He was a tre- 
mendous Pistol, who never would 
“aggravate his choler” in verse, 
though I daresay he was a quiet 
peaceable gentleman enough at home 
and in prose, with a “ mellifluous 
voice,” and a “sweet and contagi- 
ous man, i’ faith.” A few of his 
verses still stick in my mind, and I 
think 

Belton. Let us have them. 

Mallett. They are but few; but 
let us not measure quality by quan- 
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tity — mumerantur non ponderan- 
tur. ‘They are out of a long wild 
poem, not destitute of a certain 
straggling untrained talent, though 
mixed up with such fustain and 


folly that we used to roar with 


laughter over them. Scene, mid- 
night—a wild st®#rmy night—a 
lover in despair—he goes to the 
window— 
‘* He raised the lattice, oped the blind, 

He looked around, before, behind, 


And when he heard the hinges skreak, 
He thought it was his Lena’s shriek. 


For Lena was divinely fair, 
But he had swapped her for despair.”’ 


Belton. That is a magnificent 
idea—swapping your lady-love for 
despair. And skreak is good too— 
very good. “Good phrases are 
surely and ever were very commend- 
able.” - 

Mallett. And yet, after all, laugh 
as we may over these absurdities, 
there is something melancholy in the 
thought of the hours, months, and 
even years, that were spent over these 

oems—of the hopes, ambitions, 
which falsely cheered the authors as 
they wrote—of the amount of talent 
and toil wasted upon them that was 
destined never to be rewarded. 
Even in the midst of our laughter 
we are almost tempted to weep over 
these abortive efforts for the immor- 
tality of fame. Every jeer of criti- 
cism is a deadly stab to hopes that 
were sweet almost as life—to ambi- 
tions which were pure as they were 
foolish. When this thought comes 
over one, griticism seems cruel, and 
our laugh has a Satanic echo. 

Belton. Don’t get sentimental. 

Mallett. Do you remember that 
absurb statue of Moses that stands 
over the fountain at the entrance of 
the Piazza de’ Termini? 

Belton. Oh yes! that squat, 
broad, fierce-looking figure swaddled 
in heavy draperies, and so stunted 
that it seems to have no legs. 
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Mallett. The same. Well, there 
is a story connected with that, sad 
enough to make one pause before 
uttering a savage jeer of criticivym. 
The sculptor, whose very name is 


fortunately buried in oblivion, was, 


young, enthusiastic, ambitious, and 
self-reliant ; ands when the commis- 
sion to make this statue was given 
to him, he boasted that be would 
model a Moses that should entirely 
eclipse that of Michael Angelo. It 
was a foolish boast, but he was 
young and ardent, and let us for- 
give him his boast. Filled with a 
noble ambition to excel, he shut 
himself up in his studio, and 
laboured strenuously and in secret 
on his work, At last it was finish- 
ed, and the doors were thrown open 
to the public. But instead of the 
full acclaim of Fame which he had 
expected, he only heard reverberat- 
ing from all sides cries of derision 
and scorn, and, driven to despera- 
tion and.madness by this cruel 
shattering of all his hopes, he rush- 
ed to the Tiber and drowned him- 
self. 

Belton. So much the better, per- 
haps. We have probably been 
saved some very bad statues; and 
we have more than enough of these 
already. 

Mallett. Don’t sneer at him. 
Nothing is so easy as to sneer. I 
call this only sad, and all the more 
sad because the artist really had 
talent and power. Absurd in many 
respects as this statue is, it shows 
vigour and purpose. It does not 
sin on the side of weakness, but of 
exaggeration; and time and study 
would probably have tamed him 
down to truth and nature. But 
the blow was too sudden, and he fell 
beneath it. 

Belton, Tis as Ulysses says— 


‘No man is the lord of anything, 
Though in and of him there be much con- 


sisting, 
Till he communicate his parts to others. 
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Nor doth he in himself know them for 


aught 

Till he behold them formed in the ap- 
plause 

Where they’re extended—which, like -an 
arch, reverberates 

The voice again, or like a gate of steel 

Fronting the sun, receives and renders 


ba 
His figure and his heat.’’ 


Mallett. And when that arch re- 
verberates only the cries of scorn, 
what wonder that a sensitive mind 
goes mad ? 

Belton. I believe that to most 
authors censure gives more pain 
than praise does pleasure. The 
arrow of fault-tinding has a poison- 
ous barb that rankles in the wound 
it makes. One would have thought 
that Voltaire had a rhinoceros epider- 
mis in such matters—that, scorer 
and bitter critic as he was himself, 
he would have accepted criticism on 
his own works at least with calm- 
ness; but Madame de Grafligny says 
of him that he “was altogether 
indifferent to praise, while the least 
word from his enemies drove him 
crazy.” Take again, among many - 
others who might be mentioned, Sir 
Walter Scoit. He tells us that he 
made it a rule never to read an 
attack upon himself; and Captain 
Hall, quoting this statement, adds: 
* Praise, he says, gives him no 
sleasure, and censure annoys him.” 
i have known several distinguished 
authors in our own day who refused 
to read any criticisms, favourable or 
otherwise, of their works ; and one 
who always fled the country when 
publishing a book, 

Mallett, Criticism is not certainly 
like— 


‘The bat of Indian brakes, 
Whose pinions fan the wound it makes ; 
And soothing thus the dreamer’s pain, 
It sucks the life-blood from his vein,” 


You cannot expect any one to relish 
attacks on his works, or criticism 
and fault-finding, however just. Sir 
Walter found probably that censure 
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of his writings, while it gave him 
pain, did him no good, as it always 
came too late. This with him, as 
with many others, did not arise 
from any self-sufficiency, or over- 
estimate of himself aud of what he 
had achieved. In the Introduction 
to the ‘ Lady of the Lake’ he says: 
“ As the celebrated John Wilkes is 
said to have explained to his late 
Majesty, that he himself, amid his 
full tide of popularity, was never a 
Wilkite ; so can I with honest truth 
exculpate myself from ever having 
beer a partisan of my own poetry, 
even when it was in the highest 
fashion with the million.” 

Belton. Stilla man must believe 
in himself, or he will do nothing 
great. Jf he had no faith in his 
work, there would be no sufficient 
spur and motive to do it. 

Mallett. While we are. doing it, 
yes; but after it is done, no. One 
might as well fall in love with one’s 
own face, as with one’s own work. 
It is astonishing, after it is done, 
how flat, tame, and unsatisfactory 
seem those passages which in the 
writing seemed so lively, spirited, 
and clever. There is always a ter- 
rible back-water after a thing is 
done. 

Belton, Perhaps. Yet authors 
generally seem to be amazingly fond 
of their own works. As long as 
you praise them, they pretend to be 
modest ; but attack them, and they 
will start up to prove that the very 
defects you point out constitute their 
greatest merits, 

Mallett, What a wonderful worker 
Scott was! In quantity, to say 
nothing of quality, I know of no 
English writer of his time who can 
be compared with him; though in 
later days others have equalled him 
in the number of their works. He 
wrote, if I remember right, some 
90 volumes. Of these, 48 volumes 
of novels, and 21 of history and bio- 
graphy, were produced between 
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1814 and 1831, or in about 17 
years ; which alone would give an 
average of 4 volumes a-year, or one 
for every thrée months. But, be- 
sides these, he had already written 
21 volumes of poetry and prose, 
which had been previously pub- 
lished. And all this was done with 
an ease which seems astonishing, 
leaving him time to devote himself 
to society and all sorts of other oc- 
cupations. That marvellous hand 
was never weary. The stream of 
fancy and invention never ran dry. 
Temporary disease did not check 
his inspiration, and one of his most 
striking works—one indeed in which 
he touched perhaps the highest point 
of his genius, ‘The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,’—was dictated from a bed 
of sickness. Not until paralysis 
had struck him down, and the hand 
of death was on him, did that pen, 
which had so long enchanted the 
world, drop from his hand. And 
what a Joss he was! What possi- 
bilities of joy and delight and feel- 
ing died with him, when the splen- 
did light of his genius, which had 
so long shed its glory on Scotland, 

dropped below the horizox ! But 
go where you will in that romantic 
land, his genins still irradiates it. 
There is scarcely a rock, or a crag, 
or a lake, a city, a town, or a vil- 
lage, where his ideal creations do 
not live and walk and breathe, more 
real than the actual men and women 
who tread the streets, or climb the 
fastnesses, or trample upon the 
heath of Scotland. 

Belton. 1 am glad to hear you 
speak with snch enthusiasm of him. 
It is the fashion, I fear, now to rank 
him in literature far lower than he 
deserves— 

“So our virtues 
Lie in the interpretation of the time. 


One fire drives out one fire, one nail one 
nail.’ 


When he wrote he was almost alone 
in the field. But literature has 
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since swarmed with novelists, and 
tastes have changed. 

Mallett. I don’t know that they 
have altogether changed for the bet- 
ter. Where is the “Great Magician” 
to take his place? For great magi- 
cian he was; and out of the realms 
of history and of ideal regions be- 
yond our ken, he had the art to 
evoke beings of the past, and of the 
imagination, with whom to delight 
us. Over all the scenery of Scot- 
land he threw a veil of poetic en- 
chantment. He amused us with his 
rich humour, he excited us with 
thrilling incidents, he painted with 
equal facility the days of chivalry 
and the common life of the people 
of his day. Some of the char- 
acters he drew are living portraits, 
drawn with wonderful truth to na- 
ture. What can be more admirable 
in drawing than Andrew Fairser- 
vice, Edie Ochiltree, Caleb Balder- 
stone, the Antiquary Monkbarns, 
Dugald Dalgetty, Mause and Cuddie 
Headrigg, and a score of others in 
his comic gallery? What more 
touching and simple than Jeanie 
Deans? What more romantic than 
the Master of Ravenswood? What 
more fanatically powerful than Bal- 
four of Burley? In,his female her- 
oines he was less successful ; and it 
is only exceptionally that he gives 
us such spirited sketches as Di 
Vernon and Rebecca. But in his 
secondary female characters he is 
admirable, and in many of his men 
masterly. ‘To me one of the most 
remarkable figures he ever drew was 
that of Conachar. Nothing could 
be more difficult than to provoke at 
once pity, contempt, and sympathy 
for a coward. Yet he has success- 
fully achieved this feat; and, as far 

fos recollect, it is the sole in- 


stance in English literature where 
such an attempt was ever made. 
More than this, he has drawn two 
cowards in this remarkable novel— 
each quite different from the other, 
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and contrasted with eminent skili— 
the comic, swaggering,good-natured, 
fussy little coward,Oliver Proudfute, 
who provokes a perpetual smile ; and 
the sullen, irritable, proud, and re- 
vengeful coward Conachar, whom 
we cannot but pity, while we de- 
spise him. ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth’ 
was always a favourite of mine. 
It has perhaps more variety of in- 
terest, incident, and characters than 
any he ever wrote, and it never 
flags. Think of Ramorny, Rothe- 
say, and Bonthron; the sturdy 
smith, and his comic reflection 
Proudfute ; Dwining the physician ; 
Simon Glover the plain burgess ; 
Conachar the apprentice and the 
chief of his clan, and his heroic 
foster-father, who was ready to 
sacrifice life, family, everything for 
his weak-hearted foster-son. Think 
of the gay morrice-dances, the riot 
and recklessness of the Duke and 
his boon companions, the darkened 
chamber of the mutilated Ra- 
morny, and his grim interview 
with Rothesay and Dwining, the 
glee-woman at the castle, and the 
troubles of the honest and fiery 
smith, the pathetic death of the 
young prince, and the silence and 
horror that is thrown over it, and 
the exciting, vivid, and bloody 
fray of the clan Chattan and the 
clan Quhele, which is epic in its 
character. What variety, what in- 
terest, what excitement there is 
throughout ! 

Belton, This novel was a favourite 
also of Goethe, which it may give 
you satisfaction to know ; but I do 
not think ordinarily that it is reck- 
oned one of Scott’s best novels. 

Mallett. Tastes differ. I only 
speak for myself. I always read it 
with pleasure. 

Belton, You were speaking of the 
wonderful fertility of his genius, 
and of the amount of work he did. 
It is indeed surprising; but in 
quantity he cannot compare with 
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Lope de Vega, who, I fancy, is the 
most voluminous of all writers, and 
whose fertility of creation and ease 
of execution seems simply mar- 
vellous. He left, it is said, no less 
than 21 million 300 thousand verses 
in print, besides a mass of MSS. 
According to the account of Mon- 
talvan, himself a voluminous writer 
and the intimate friend of De Vega, 
he furnished the theatre with 1800 
regular plays, and 400 autos or 
religious dramas. He himself states 
that he composed more than 100 
comedies in the almost incredibly 
short space of 24 hours each, each 
comedy averaging between two and 
three thousand verses, a great part 
of them rhymed and interspersed 
witlr sonnets and difficult forms of 
versification. One would suppose 
that this was enough for any man 
to do; but besides this his time was 
occupied by various other occupa- 
tions than writing. Nor did he 
break down under this labour: on 


the contrary, he lived to a good old 
age, dying when he was seventy-two, 


and thoroughly enjoying life. Sup- 
posing him to have given fifty years 
of his life to composition alone, he 
must have averaged a play a week, 
without taking into consideration 
21 volumes quarto, 7 miscellaneous 
works including 5 epics, all of which 
are in print. 

Mallett. The quantity is over- 
powering ; but the quality, how is 
that ? 

Belton. Remarkably goed, con. 
sidering the quantity. They had 
great success when they were 
written, though tastes have changed, 


and only very few of tbem still’ 


keep possession of the stage in 
Spain. Montalvan tells rather an 
amusing story about one of these 
plays. It seems that he himself 
once undertook, in connection with 
Lope, to furnish the theatre with a 
comedy at very short notice: ac- 
cordingly he rose at 2 o’clock in the 
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morning in order to get through 
with his half of the play, and by 
11 o’clock he had completed it. 
When one considers that a play 
ordinarily covered from 30 to 40 
pages, each of 100 lines, this seems 
an extraordinary feat in __ itself, 
exhibiting at least immense facility. 
Six lines a minute is about as 
fast as one can easily write, merely 
mechanically ; and to achieve his 
feat, Montalvan must have averaged 
this number every minute for nine 
hours, with no pause for invention 
or hesitation. Having finished his 
work, he went down to walk in the 
garden, and there found his brother 
oet Lope pruning an orange-tree. 
“ Well, how did you get on?” said 
he. “ Very well,” answered Lope ; 
“T rose early, at about five, and 
after I had finished my work I ate 
my breakfast; since then I have 
written a letter of fifty triplets, 
and watered the whole garden, 
which has tired me a good deal.” 
What do you say to that ? 

Mallett. I don’t believe it: I 
don’t think merely mechanically it 
would be possible. This would 
have required him to write 9 lines 
a minute, and there are very few 
persons who can copy 5 lines, though 
word for word it be read out to them 
in that space of time. I write very 
fast, and it takes me that time to 
write 7—I have tried it. 

Belton. I merely repeat the story 
of Montalvan: and I suppose many 
of the lines are very short; he may 
have used shorthand. 

Mallett. That afone could in 
my belief have made it possible. 
Such excessive production must, 
however, lead to mannerism and 
repetition. The mind requires fal- 
low times of leisure between its 
harvests, The stream finally runs 
shallow if tco much be constantly 
drawn from it. 

Belton. One cannot give abso- 
lute rules in such cases, Genius 
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is with some a perennial spring, 
which never runs dry; with others 
it is a petroleum well, which sud- 
denly goes out ; but w ith the highest 
minds it is like a light which is not 
spent with giving. 
Mallett. A bad comparison, for 
the light itself consumes the candle. 
Belton. As the mind consumes 
the flesh, but not itself. But since 
you object to my figures of speech, 
let me call in Shakespeare to help 
me— 
**Our poesy is as a gum which oozes 
From whence ’tis nourished: the fire in 
the flint 
Shows not till it be struck; 
flame 
Provokes itself, and, like the current, flies 
Each bound it chafes.”’ 
Shallow minds fall soon into man- 
nerism, but great minds are not to 
be bounded by old limits. They 
overflow their banks in times of 


our gentle 


fulness, and go ever on, enlarging 
and deepening their currents. 


Be- 
sides, does not one’s mind strengthen 
as much as one’s muscles by constant 
practice ? Does not lying fallow often 
mean merely being idle? Does not 
mannerism arise rather from laziness 
of purpose than limitation of facul- 
ties? Of course one cannot be ori- 
ginal to order—even to one’s own 
order ; but does doing nothing fora 
time help us? 

Mallett. I have no doubt it does. 
Does it not strengthen one to sleep? 

Belton. I was struck the other 
day in reading Goethe’s essay on 
‘Ancient and Modern,’ by his de- 
liberate confession that he likes 
mannerists, ard is pleased with 
the possession of their works. He 
places Raffaelle above Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo, and 
values his facility above all their 
great qualities. After strenuously 
praising the school ef the Caracci, 
which, by almost universal consent, 
is placed in the second rank, and re- 
garded as academical in its character 
and wanting the highest inspiration 
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of art, he says: ‘‘ Here was a grand 
work of talent, earnestness, industry, 
and consecutive advantages. Here 
was an element for the natural and 
artistic development of admirable 
powers. We see whole dozens of 
excellent artists produced by it, 
each practising and cultiv ating his 
peculiar talent according to the same 
general idea ; so that it seems hardly 
possible that after-times should pro- 
duce anything similar.” He then 
proceeds to exalt Rubens and the 
“erowd of Dutch painters of the 
seventeenth century,’ and the “ in- 
credible sagacity with which their 
eye pierced into nature, and the fa- 
eility with which they succeeded in 
expressing her legitimate charm, so 
as to enchant us everywhere. Nay,” 
he continues, “in proportion as we 
possess the same qualities, we are 
willing for a time to limit ourselves 
exclusively to the examination and 
attraction of these productions, and 
are contented with the possession 
and enjoyment of this class of pic- 
tures exclusively.” And then fol- 
lows an elaborate analysis of a series 
of etchings by Sebastian Bourbon, 
an artist of the fifteenth century, 
“ whose talent,” he says, “ has never 
received its due praise.” This, I con- 
fess, surprised me in Goethe. 
Mallett. Tt does not surprise me. 
Ilis genius had a deliberate method 
of action and composition which 
resembled in many respects the act 
of the Caracci, and of even the lower 
schoel of their followers. He was 
essentially academic in his turn of 
mind ; and naturally he overvalued 
academic and almost mechanical 
methods 
and daring graspings of great genius 
He had a high esteem for the ‘Muses, 
and no passion forthem. He shook 
hands in the most friendly manner 
with them, always was proper, some- 
times condescending, to them, and 
never omitted the forms and cere- 
monies of politeness ; when he called 
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on them he always said, “ Ich em- 
pfehle mich,” and bow ed low. But 
he was never passionately in love 
with them—never gave his heart to 
them with a complete self-surrender. 
He did not feel with Schiller that 
“Der allein besitzt die Musen, . 


Der sie tragt im warmen Busen, 
Dem Vandalen sind sie Stein. ” 


No; he rather put them to school 
like a stiff old schoolmaster. 

Belton. 1 am sorry I introduced 
this subject. You are thoroughly 
unfair to Goethe ; and though there 
is a certain truth in all you say, 
you exaggerate it until it becomes 
a falsity. 

Mallett. 1 like Schiller’s essays on 
art far better than Goethe’s. There 
are some passages in his sesthetic 
letters on the education of man that 
are wonderfully noble, eloquent, and 
ideal in character; and I wish I 
had them here, that I might read 
you some. I am almost tempted 
to try and recall them now from 


memory, but I should do them in- 
justice, and so let it be for another 
day, when I will bring you the 
book and read them to you. 


Belton. You know I am fond of 
the Germans, 

ddallett. 1 know you are; but I 
cannot see what you find so admir- 
able in their imaginative literature, 
nor can I sympathise with the pre- 
sent rage for Germanism. In scholar- 
ship, philosophy, and criticism they 
stand very high, and in these 
branches their literature is admir- 
able. But in almost all their books 
there is an absence of literary diges- 
tion. They ransack libraries with an 
astonishing zeal and industry, and 
leave nothing to desire in the way 
vf accumulation ; but they have no 
power of rejection and assimilation. 
Everything is fish which comes to 
their net. A German’s capacity of 
boring and of being bored is inex- 
haustible. In the “higher grade of 
the imagination they are encumbered 
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and observations and 
commonplaces. Their works ure 
tedious beyond measure. In their 
poetry there is, for the most part, 
no irradiatioa—no fire to fase and 
transmute it from substance to spirit. 
“‘ The German genius,” says Matthew 
Arnold, in his admirable paper on 
the study of Celtic literature, “ has 
steadiness with honesty, while the 
English has “ energy with honesty.” 
But steadiness and honesty are 
qualities which, admirable as they 
are in life and in certain forms of 
literature, have little relation to the 
imagination, save in a very exalted 
sense. The poetic imagination 
takes slight heed of honesty. It 
has a higher office. It fuses whiie 
it uses, and in its glow all things 
“ suffer a sea change into something 
rich and strange.” It is often ab- - 
solutely dishonest to real fact, and 
only true to ideal feeling. Fuel 
becomes flame in its enthusiastic 
embrace. What steadiness or 
honesty in their common-sense is 
there in such lines as these ?— 


with facts 


“Take, oh ! take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, that break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn.” 


Literally this is absurd: ideally it 
is exquisite. There is no bane to 
poetry like commonplace, however 
true, however honest. But such 
graces as these are never snatched 
by the German sase, and she 
wearies us with platitudes and pro- 
positions. Even Goethe is so deter- 
mined to be accurate to the fact, 
that in writing his Alexis and 
Dora he stopped to consider whether 
Alexis, when he takes leave of 
Dora, ought to put down or take up 
his bundle; so at least Eckermann 
reports from Goethe’s own lips. 
This is purely German in its lite- 
ralness. 

Belton. Have you raved enough 
against the Germans? If so, let us 
go back to Sir Walter Scott, in re- 
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gard to whom we shallagree. What 
do you think of his poetry ? 
Mallett. I do not think it is of 
the highest kind, but of its kind it 
is masterly. It is healthy, pe a0 
ous, and almost epical in its char- 
acter; and I cannot see why the 
world, which never is weary of 
praising Homer as the greatest of 
poets, or among the greatest of 
poets, turns such a cold shoulder 
to Scott, who, in his directness, 
spirit, and vigour, and straightfor- 
wardness of narrative, resembles 
Homer mure than any of the pocts 
of our age. The distance between 
them may be great, buat their 
methods are very much the same; 
and had Scot written a thousand 
years ago in a dead tongue, we 
should never cease to chant his 
praises, Just as the Iliad and Odyssey 
were founded on the old ballads of 
his age, are Scott’s romantic poems 
founded on the old ballads of his. 

Both are purely objective poets. 

But while this is the acknowledged 

charm of Homer, it is alleged as a 

defect in Scott. There is a great 

mystery in a dead tongue; and I 

sometimes ask myself what we 

should think of Homer if he had 
written only 50 years ago, and in 

English. Take, for instance, the 

well-known battle of Flodden-field 

in Marmion. I defy any one to 
read it without a stir in his blood— 
it is so full of fire, spirit, pictur- 
esqueness, and directness. It car- 
ries you on with it without a flag 
of interest, and as description it is 
wonderful. No battle in Homer is 
more vivid, nor more true, nor 

more living in its energy. What a 

picture, for instance, is that of Mar- 

mion’s riderless horse— 

** Bloodshot his eye, his nostril spread, 
The loose rein dangling from his head ; 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by.” 

The very lilt of the metre carries 

you on with it. 


July 


Belton. The age does not like 
this sort of thing now in its own 
poetry, however much it may ad- 
mire it in ancient works. We are 
introspective, analytic, subjective, 
and self-conscious, almost to morbid- 
ness.~ The epic and dramatic have 
less charm for us than the re- 
flective and speculative. We anatu- 
mise our feelings and emotions and 
motives, and are not satisfied with 
the natural expression of them in 
action. We are all Ilamlets, and 
speculate and consider too anxious- 
ly. Our minds are 


“Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.”’ 


Mallett, And yet this is the age 
of athletics—of hunting, shooting, 
racing, deer-stalking, cricketing, and 
Alpine climbing. We have our 
“muscular Christianity”—our love 
of sports—our adoration of strength. 
How is it that this finds no response 
in our poetry? How is it that of 
the thousands who gather at every 
racecourse, whose hearts gallop with 
the horses, and strain to the goal 
with pulsing blood, and to whom the 
excitement is like intoxication—the 
great majority prefer in poetry senti- 
ment, introspection, nay, even a 
morbid anatomy of feelings and 
emotiovs and passions, to healthy 
narrative? One would think that 
such persons, rejoicing in action 
and feeling the thrill of life, would 
desire something corresponding to 
this in literature. But it would 
seem they do not. They do not 
like Scott’s life and stir and vigour : 
they prefer another kind of thing. 
They change their minds as they 
do their dress when they come 
home — take off their hunting 
pinks, their shooting knickerbock- 
ers, and heavy shoes, and put on 
their dress-coat, patent leather shoes, 
and white cravats. Their very voices 
and liveschange. Nimrod becomes 
languid, and Di Vernon changes 
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her manners with her riding-habit. 
Papa, tired with his day’s work, 
lies on the sofa and sleeps. It is 
simply reaction and fashion. 

Belton. Do you know where 
Scott lived when he was in Rome ? 

Mallett. I believe he lived in the 
Palazzo Bernini, at the corner of the 
Via della Propaganda. So at least 
I have been told. 

Belton. It is an admirable custom 
which has lately been introduced 
into Italy of inserting a tablet in 
the outer walls of houses in which 
distinguished men have been born, 
or died, or lived for a time, on which 
the fact is inscribed. It is always 
interesting to know where great 
men and women have been born, 
lived, written, or died. No cne 
could visit Shakespeare’s home with- 
out feeling nearer to him; no one 
could pass the old Tabard Inn 
whence the pilgrims of the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales’ set out, without a cer- 
taiu sense of their reality. The places 
great spirits have inhabited or visit- 
ed seem still to retain dim vestiges 
of them that touch the imagination. 
I never pass the Nomentan gate, 
that I do not see Nero issuing thence 
on that fatal day when he fled so 
ignominiously to die a coward’s 
death at the villa of Phaon. I 
always meet Cicero and Horace as 
as I go down the Sacred Way; 
and whenever I drive by the old 
Albergo del Orso, the shape and 
figure of Montaigne, who once lived 
within its walls, rises before me. 
Many and many a day have I seemed 
to see Alfieri looking out of the 
window of the villa Strozzi towards 
the villa Negroni, where the Count- 
ess of Albany was waiting for him. 
Under the cypresses of the villa 
d’Est® Tasso has wandered with 
me, and leaned beside the spilling 
fountain, while the nightingales 
sang in the shade. I never cross 
the Bridge of St. Angelo that I do 
not look for the figures of Raphael 
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and his friend Bindo Altovite, 
under the three-arched balcony that 
hangs over the Tiber, and I should 
not be much‘ surprised to see them 
talking there together. Canova 
and Thorwaldsen still seem to lin- 
ger. about the studios where they 
wrought their great works. In the 
night, as I pass the Castel St. An- 
gelo, I see Benvenuto Cellini fight- 
ing on the walls, or slipping down 
from the tower to make his escape 
from his disgusting dungeon ; and I 
almost hear the groans of Beatrice 
Cenci. 

Mallett, Ah! it is this that makes 
Rome so profoundly interesting. 
It is truly a city of the dead, and 
the spirits of the past haunt it and 
dwell in it as much as, nay, far more 
than, the busy persons of to-day. 
You turn no corner without meet- 
ing them. Voices are in the air 
that whisper to you wherever you 
go—in the street, in the gardens, 
over the lone sweeps of the silent 
Campagna—from crumbling tombs, 
castles, and fortresses—from the 
arched and ivy-mantled aqueducts 
that stretch into the distance—from 
the hollowed caverns of the tufa 
galleries, where once the Christians 
hid—from the broken benches of 
the Colosseum, now so silent—from 
the giant arches of the ruined Baths. 
Is it the wind that whispers, or the 
ghosts of the ages past, as you wan- 
der over the grassy slopes, where at 
every step you tread upon some 
marble fragment of dead magnifi- 
cence? And who and what are we 
that tread these streets of death ? 
Only to-day’s rear of the great army 
that has gone before. Here stand 
the ruined dwellings that they once 
inhabited, but where are they? 
Where are those imperial figures 
whose frown was death? Where 
the long line of those who charmed 
the ear and the eye with the magic 
of art? Where the poets and law- 
givers, the sculptors and painters? 


Cc 
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Where the smiling faces, the grace- 
ful steps of beauty, that lead the 
world in their train? Over the 
gardens that their footsteps pressed 
the shy Jizard slips. Grass and weeds 
grow in the crevices of the marble 
pavements which once were swept 
by their rustling robes. Lollia, 
Poppzea, Messalina, charm no more. 
The song of Virgil and Horace and 
Catullas is mute. The fights and 
frowns of Nero are over. The 
elaborate hypocrisies of Augustus 
are finished. The ornate orations 
of Cicero, the stinging satire of 
Tacitus and Juvenal, the lofty stoi- 
cism of Aurelius, all are of the 
past. And yet they still live and 
haunt the places that knew them on 
earth, and their forms still rise be- 
fore us almost without an evocation 
as we wander through the ruined 
streets and houses and villlas where 
once they lived and walked. 

I was in Florence the other 
day, and as I was strolling through 
one of its broad-eaved narrow 
streets, I came upon a sumbre old 
house, in the walls of which was : 
marble tablet recording the fact that 
there Dante was born and spent 
the first years of his youth. In 
a moment all else faded from my 
sight—the tide of time swept back 
—the little boy Dante was before 
me, looking out of these windows, 
playing in these streets—innocent, 
gay, happy, ignorant of the future ; 
and then in a moment the vision 
vanished, and I saw the thin wan 
figure with the hooked nose; that 
we know so well; and those sad 
eyes that had gazed into the horrors 
of the Inferno looked into mine. 
It was like the sudden lifting of the 
curtain of time, with an instant’s 
glimpse into the past, which pro- 
foundly affected me, and then it 
fell again. 

Belton. There is one inscription 
on the Casa Guidi which I always 
stop to read, and when I read I 


sigh. It is a most graceful and 
tender tribute to one who loved 
Florence, and who sleeps in its his- 
toric earth—as pure and noble a 
spirit as ever informed this tene- 
ment of clay—as 1are a genius as 
ever dwelt within this noble city 
—I mean Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. I quote it from memory, but 
I think it reads thus: “ Qui scrisse 
e qui mori Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing che in cuor di donna conciliava 
scienza di dotta e spirito di poeta. 
Fece con suo verso aureo annello 
fra Italia ed Inghilterra. Pose 
questa memoria Firenze grata.” 

Mallett. It is, as you say, a most 
graceful and tender tribute, and 
she well deserved it. 

Belton. 1 have often sought for 
the house of Cagliostro, the famous 
magician, but | have never been 
able to identify it. He lived, I 
know, at one time in the Piazza di 
Spagna, and at another in a street 
near the Piazza Farnese, but the 
number I have never been able to 
discover. In both these houses he 
lived with his wife, the beautiful 
Lorenza Feliciani, after their return 
from Paris, where they were engaged 
in the notorious intrigue of the 
diamond necklace; and it was in 
the latter of these houses that they 
were arrested to be imprisoned in 
the Castel St. Angelo. 

Mallett, Apropos of Cagliostro’s 
magic, there is acurious and little- 
known legend about a gate in Rome 
just beyond the Church of St. 
Maria Maggiore. Here, as the 
story goes, a celebrated alchemist 
and magician was invited to stay 
by the owner of the house or villa, 
who hoped to obtain some advan- 
tage to himself from his skill 
the magical sciences ; but th® magi- 
cian, after long enjoying his hospi- 
tality, and making no return for it, 
suddenly took French leave, leaving 
behind him a paper on which were 
written certain cabalistic signs. 
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These were inscribed by the owner 
over the gate in a half-faith that 
they might be efficacious in bring- 
ing him the good fortune he de- 
sired, and there they may still be 
seen to this day, or rather they 
were to be seen there when [ last 
passed that way. But so many 
changes are taking place in that 
quarter that it is possible they may 
have been removed. Reumont tells 
this story, I believe, in his book on 
Rome—and “se non é vero, é ben 
trovato.” 

Belton. Have you ever looked up 
the subject of magic ? 

Mallett. Yes, a good deal; and 
very curious is the literature on 
this subject. Some of the old 
writers give you, for instance, com- 
plete formulas to raise spirits of 
various kinds, and seem to have 
had an absolute belief in their effi- 
eacy. It seems to be pretty clear 
that they did have faith in these 
invocations ; for it is impossible to 
believe that such men as Cardanus 
and Cornelius Agrippa, Albertus 
Magnus, Johannes Bodinus, Pietro 
Adana, Hieronymus Fracastorius, 
Torreblanca, Debris, Pomponatus, 
and Varius, and men of that stamp, 
should have wilfully endeavoured 
‘to palm off on the world, with such 
calm, seriousness, statements which 
they knew to be lies. At all events 
they clearly profess their faith in 
the power ‘of man, by magical pro- 
cesses, to raise the dead, and wake 
spirits by incantation ; and various 
receipts are given by them to effect 
such purposes. 

Belton. I suppose that at the 
present day no one would believe 
in this. These men flourished in 
ignorant ages, when science was in 
its infancy, and when superstition 
was at its height. 

Mallett, You are very much mis- 
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taken if you believe that the day 
of the magicians is entirely past. 

The magicak art is still cultivated, 
though in secrecy; and there are 
numbers of persons who still study 
it, practise it, and have faith in it, 
So at least I have been assured by 
men in whom I cannot but place 
trust, and who have declared to me 
that they themselves have attended 
magical séances, and employed the 
formulas of the magical books with 
successful results. Certain it is 
that the Abbé Constant devoted 
himself to the study of the magical 
arts and occult sciences, and, under 
the pseudonym of Elephas Levi, 
wrote some remarkable books on 
the subject, and specially one on 
‘La Haute Magie,’ which I recom- 
mend to you, if you are curious in 
such matters. There is no doubt, 
too, that a few persons were and 
are his disciples and pupils in 
France, and among them may be 
mentioned Desbarolles, the author 
of ‘Les Mystéres de la Main.’ I 
must confess, however, that after 
reading ‘La Haute Magie’ I was 
not very much enlightened on the 
subject. A great deal was hinted and 
insinuated and vaguely indicated, 
but comparatively little directly 
taught either as to the theory of the 
practice of magic.* A very accom- 
plished and distinguished writer who 
lately died assured me that he him- 
self, on one occasion, by following 
certain prescribed formulas, evoked 
one of the spirits held by those who 
believe to be very dangerqus—under- 
stand me, not by means of any 
medium, but by his own practice ; 
and that he satisfied himself by this 
and other experiments that the pre- 
scribed processes were not by any 
means delusions or follies. This 
same gentleman also told me, when 
I made a remark similar to yours 


* Since writing this, we have seen the death of the Abbé Constant announced 


in the Paris journals. 
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that I supposed no one in the pre- 
sent day believed in magical arts, 
that, on the contrary, he knew many 
who studied it, and believed in it. 
“Che volete,” as the Italians say. 
You may make out of this what 
you choose ; I merely repeat what I 
have been told. 

Belton. Was he not making a 
fool of you, and trying to see if he 
could hoax you? 

Mallett. By no means. He was 
very serious; and after giving me 
book and chapter for what he said, 
he finished by drawing my own 
horoscope very cleverly, thus show- 
ing that, at all events, he had stu- 
died the matter. 

Belton. What did he prophesy 
about you. 

Mallett. No matter; I shall not 
give you the chance of langhing at 
me. 

Belton. You stimulate my curi- 
osity. I think I should like to try 
some of these evocations and incan- 
tations, but I am sure nothing would 
comé of them. Is there any diffi- 
culty in performing them ? 

Mallett. No; there is no real 
difficulty ; but numerous materials 
and objects are required which are 
not to be obtained without trouble 
and expense, and certain arrange- 
ments must be made which are 
sometimes not easy ; and though, if 
any one were seriously inclined to 
try the experiments, any little ob- 
stacles could be easily overcome, yet 
it requires a certain patience, seri- 
ousness, determination, and trouble 
that few persons would take in the 
vague hope of arriving at results in 

which they have a complete dis- 
trust. That is the whvle of the 
matter. I have often thought of 
trying the experiments myself ; but 
I have to begin with no faith, and 
therefore I shrank before the little 
obstacles of trouble, expense, and 
time. Besides, I don’t know pre- 
eisely what I should do with a de- 
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mon, or even a spirit, after I had 
raised it. I am more used to men 
and women, and I like them better. 
That is, I like a spirit plus a body 
more than a spirit minus a body. 
I talk and act more freely with 
them. As for the spirits that are 
said to come up at tables by the 
late processes of incantation, they 
are generally so badly educated, and 
speak such bad grammar, that I 
don’t care for their company. I 
could stand any amount of bad 
grammar if they would only tell me 
something that we all of us do not 
know, and that we desire to know. 
To rap out by tedious processes 
feeble commonplaces of morality 
and tawdry statements of future ex- 
istence which correspond solely to 
the vulgarest notions, or to advise 
us as to our conduct in copy-book 
pbrases of evil communications 
corrupting good - manuers, does not 
pay. If what they said were really 
worth saying, I would endure even 
the tediousness of their methods ; 
but I cannot see that they have 
added to our literature anything 
very valuable. Shakespeare bas so 
terribly degenerated at the table 
that I feel sorry to see that he has 
lost his mind in Josing his body. 

Belton. But you have had strange 
experiences, have you not? , 

Mallett. Very strange  experi- 
ences, which I cannot explain, and 
which nobody has ever been able 
to explain, to my satisfaction at 
least. But all that were of any 
note were pbysical and material re- 
sults; and I do not accept any 
spiritual explanation of them. But 
don’t let us talk akout them now. 
They bore me, and they wouldn’t 
amuse you. 

Belton. You seem to consider the 
fact of the utter triviality of all that 
is written and rapped at tables to be 
sufficient proof that it does not 
come from spirits. I agree with 


you in thinking that their utter 
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ances are not from the so-called 
spiritual world; but I do not see 
why we should expect spirits out of 
the body to have more intelligence 
than spiriis in the body. We have 
no reason to think so. We know 
absolutely nothing in respect to the 
changes which take place after 
death. It may be that pure and 
refined spirits, freed from the body, 
ascend to higher existence ; but in 
that case it is difficult to imagine 
that such spirits would return to 
rap out foolish statements at tables. 
But, on the other hand, there are 
many low, mean, coutemptible spirits 
dwelling here in the flesh to whom 
the body may lend apparent respect- 
ability, and, stripped of this garment 
which conceals their inanity of intel- 
lect and baseness of desires, they may 
full in the scale of being even be- 
low what they seemed here. Such 


spirits—of the earth earthy—would 
long for .the gratificatiops of the 


sense and the flesh, and might be 
supposed to haunt the earth to 
which their desires cling, and grasp 
at any means of communication 
with it. The heaven would be the 
heaven of the senses, and of the life 
they had lost, and one would natu- 
rally expect from them lies, hypoc- 
risies, and deceit of every kind. 
Freed from the body, the naked 
spirit would be what it desired— 
the high and pure of aspiration 
would therefore ascend to loftier 
planes of existence, the mean and 
base might descend even to lower. 
I only suggest this answer to any 
argument against spiritual commu- 
nications founded upon their tri- 
viality, feebleness, and absurdity. 
Let us clear our minds of distinc- 
tions between human beings and 
spirits. Weare all spirits; all our 
communications are spiritual. It 
is two spirits who talk together— 
not two bodies—here on earth. 
We have no warrant for the belief 
that the instant the spirit is freed 
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from the body it necessarily leaves 
the earth—whatever be its condi- 
tion—and becomes at once purified, 
and beyond its influences. It may 
be or it may not be; but it is cer- 
tainly a possible supposition that 
they whose whole happiness, while 
here, has been in the joys of the 
body, and whese desires have been 
méan and depraved, may only con- 
tinue to be possessed by the same 
desires, and long to regain the body 
through which they obtained their 
gratification. 

Mallett. It never struck me be- 
fore in this light, but it certainly is 
an intelligible theory, whether it be 
correct or not. We all have faith 
in gradations of future being, and 
we believe that the spirit survives 
the body, and retains its identity ; 
and why not suppose, if its prepar- 
ation in this life has been for higher 
spheres, it would naturally ascend 
to them, while if it had been for 
lower spheres, it would equally de- 
scend to them? If, after death, we 
retain an individuality, we natur- 
ally must remain what we inherent- 
ly are, with the same desires, the 
same aspirations, the same tend- 
encies. This would, if we accept 
it, enable the human being here to 
shape for himself his future sphere, 
by the training of his thoughts and 
aspirations to what is lofty, pure, 
and refined on the one hand, or, on 
the other, to what is low, bestial, 
and degraded. We should thus 
reap what we ourselves have sown, 
and not be subject to any judgment 
and sentence outside of ourselves. 
Would not this recommend itself 
to our sense of perfect justice ? 

Belton. If we choose to take an- 
other step, we might suppose that 
repeated trials might be allotted to 
every spirit to climb up to higher 
spheres of existence by the purga- 
tion of its desires (since every spirit 
is what it desires), by its devotion 
to noble ends, by its constant ex- 
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perience that the low leads only to 
the low, by its sense of loss in con- 
sequence of its base aims. 

Mallett. In respect to these so- 
called spiritual communications by 
means of table-rappings, and all 
that, we shall never have the phe- 
nomena properly investigated so 
long as we begin with atheory. To 
set out with the assumption that all 
the material phenomena are occa- 
sioned by spiritual intervention, is 
entirely unworthy of science and 
philosophy. But so strenuously is 
his theory advanced by believers, 
that the minds of those who pre- 
tend to investigate them are warped 
at the beginning: on the one side 
are those who are inclined to the 
spiritual theory, and on the other, 
those to whom such a theory is ab- 
surd and even worse ; and both, for 
entirely opposite reasons, are averse 
to strict examination and investi- 
gation. The real question is, Do 
the facts exist or not? If so, how 
are they to be explained? If the 
facets clearly exist, it is idle to re- 
ject them because a foolish theory 
is advanced to explain them. Are 
there any facts outside our common 
experience of the laws of nature so 
called? If there be, let us arrange 
them with calmness and honesty. 
On both sides,'on the contrary, I 
find precipitation and impatience, 
Those disposed to the spiritual 
theory accept everything at once as 
spiritual. Those who are sceptical 
and unbelieving reject every fact 
as a cheat, without carefully inves- 
tigating it or explaining it. It 
suffices the latter class on one or 
two occasions to detect a charlatan 
at work, or to encounter an entire 
failure of the experiment, to come to 
the conclusion that the whole thing 
is the result of charlatanism. But re- 
peated failures or repeated cheating 
prove nothing. No scientific man 


would investigate any other question 
in the same spirit as he does this. 
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If the matter were worthy of con- 
sideration at all, he would not be 
stopped in his researches by repeated 
failures to obtain hisend. He would 
try again and again. He would not 
insist in the outset, for instance, that 
galvanism did not exist, unless he 
could produce its effects in the way 
he chose. He would not insist on 
his own conditions, and assert that 
unless the results were obtained 
through them, they did not exist 
at all. But this is what he con- 
stantly does in his professed inves- 
tigation of so-called spiritual phe- 
nomena, because it is the term 
spiritual which annoys and disgusts 
him. If you recount to him any 
phenomena, perfectly material and 
physical, as having occurred in your 
presence under conditions contrary 
to his preconceived opinions or ex- 
perience, he says, It would not 
have occurred had I been there; 
or he smiles, and says, Ah, indeed ! 
and thinks you area fool. If you 
press the point, and ask him to ex- 
plain it, and tell him the details, 
and show bim that his explanation 
does not accord with the facts, he 
assumes at once that you were in- 
capable of investigation, that you 
were humbugged, or that you lie. 
Humbug is the great word he uses 
—a very expansive one, which 
means anything or nothing. If 
you reply, How humbugged ? where 
is the humbug? point it out—I 
desire to know as much as you; he 
declines to particularise, and prefers 
the generalisation of—Humbug. 

Belton. I cannot wonder at his 
condition of mind, nor fail to sym- 
pathise with his disgust at so much 
absurdity as is put forth by spirit- 
ualists in general. 

Mallett. Nor 1; but, at the same 
time, he should, I think, precerve a 
more scientific and philosophic atti- 
tude, and not decide until he has 
thoroughly investigated. There 
may be nothing in all this; he 
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may be quite right, only he has not 
examined the question sufficient] 

to decide upon it. For all he has 
seen and can explain there may be 
something. Of all these phenomena 
some may be real and point -to a 
law not yet understood. Are there 
any such? It is not, to my mind, 
sufficient to try a few casual experi- 
ments on absolute conditions, and 
to reject the whole if failure ensues. 
In science one does not expect the 
first tentative experiment to succeed. 
Suppose the experiment fails a 
hundred times and succeeds once, 
the important fact is the one success, 
not the hundred failures. The 
truth is that all begin with scepti- 
cism—not honest scepticism which 
neither believes nor disbelieves, 
which is ready to accept or reject 
according to the evidence and facts, 
but scepticism with a loaded bias 
to unbelief. There is no reason 
either for or against the existence 
of any phenomenon a priori, The 
mere fact that it is contrary to our 
experience is no proof that it does 
not exist. Suppose a community 
of blind persons to exist on an 
island which had never been visited 
by any person who saw, and sup- 
pose, by accident, a man with the 
power of sight should be thrown 
among them. How could he prove 
to them that this faculty really 
existed in him? He would at once 
be met by the statement that it was 
contrary to their experience, that 
no one they had ever heard of 
possessed such a faculty. Vainly 
would he reason with them. His 
exliibition of this faculty would be 
treated as humbug and charlatanism. 
He would say, for instance, Place 
a person: fifty yards from me, and 
beside him any selected person in 
whom you have confidence. I will 


tell you without moving from here 
every action he makes. He weuld 
do this. 
swer } 


What would be the an- 
Would the blind be con- 
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vinced? Not at all; they would 
say, You have a confederate ; this 
knowledge igs procured by a secret 
system of sounds and signs intel- 
ligible to the senses we all have, or 
by some method which we do not 
know; what we do know is that 
nobody can see. Or they would say, 
Let us lock you up in a room all by 
yourself, with no doors or windows, 
and chain you there and then, you 
must teil. us what is done in another 
house by a person we will lock up 
there, or what is done in the street 
outside. If you answer, Under those 
conditions, I cannot see; they would 
ery out, This proves it is all 
juggling. If.you can’t see as well 
in a box locked up at night as in 
the open air by day, you cannot see 
at all. There is no such power that 
exists; and though we do not detect 
the trick, it is nevertheless a trick. 


Don’t you see that the seeing man 


in this case would be in a hopeless 
position? Suppose that there be 


* anything real—I do not say there is 


—but suppose there be anything real 
in the phenomena of tables rising 
in the air, the person through whose 
mediumship they are executed is, 
to the scientific man of to-day, in a 
position quite. analogous to that of 
the seeing man among the blind or 
the hearing among the deaf, pro- 
vided they have had no previous 
experience of such a faculty as sight 
‘or hearing. 

Belton. You speak as if you be- 
lieved in these phenomena. Do 
you ? 

Mallett. I was not speaking of 
my belief, nor did I intend to in- 
dicate whether I believed in any of 
them or not. I merely meant to 
say that the spirit in which they 
are investigated is not what I wish 
it were. — 

Belton. But do you believe ? 

Mallett. 1 believe what I have 
seen and what I have tested with 
all my senses. I mean the physical’ 
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phenomena, for I have every proof 
of their reality that 1 have of any- 
thing, and I am not yet persuaded 
that I am an utter fool. But I 
do not undertake to explain them, 
much less do I accept the spiritual 
explanation. In my opinion there 
is quite as much stupidity in our 
incredulity as in our credulity. I 
cannot explain anything. It is an 
entire mystery how I see, how I 
hear, how I move my arm. An- 
atomists and scientific men explain 
to me the mechanism, and I under- 
stand that ; but I do not understand 
how I set the mechauism in move- 
ment, nor they either. A man 
lives, sees, moves, one.moment; the 
next moment he is what we call 
dead. The mechanism is the same, 
but the somewhat we cannot trace 
that moved it, is gone. A priori, 
outside our experience one thing is 
as difficult to believe as another, 
and it is idle to attempt to set 
bounds to any operation of life by 
our experience. It is quite possible 
that we have subtle powers and 
faculties which have escaped our 
observation, and that are exercised 
at times unconsciously or only in cer- 
tain abnormal conditions. Change 
for a moment the normal conditions 
of ordinary life, and instantly we 
have new phenomena, as in the case 
of madness, monomania, or de- 
lirium. In high fever the organs 
are far more susceptible than in 
health. What are you going to 
do with second-sight and ghosts, 
apparitions and premonitions? Will 
you reject them all? Is there no- 
thing in them? or will you say 
with Dr. Johnson, “ All argument 
is against it, but all belief is for it” ? 
Are there no such things as sym- 
pathies and antipathies which we 
cannot explain, and yet which to 
us are real? Whatislove? What 
is hate? No! we do not know 


anything yet; and there are, in my 
opinion, penumbral 


powers and 
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senses surrounding our plain and 
definite ones, which we do not 
understand, and which we have not 
investigated. All I mean by this 
is, that it seems to me very foolish 
to cry out humbug at anything 
which is contrary to our common 
experience; and that it would be 
more scientific and honest to in- 
vestigate calmly, than to ridicule 
without investigation. And this is 
all I have to say, and don’t let us 
talk any more about it. Iam ready 
to believe anything if you can prove 
it properly. I am ready to disbe- 
lieve it if you can show that it has 
absolutely no foundation; but I do 
not begin by believing or disbeliev- 
ing tefore careful examination. If 
I have not examined into it, I mere- 
ly say I know nothing, or, as Mon- 
taigne did, “‘ Que sais-je ?” 

Belton. I daresay you are per- 
fectly right ; but my own persuasion 
is that ninety-nine one-hundredths 
of all this spiritualism is utter char- 


" Jatanry, and I think I am very gene- 


rous in giving you up the one one- 
hundredth. Do you remember that 
medium who, after gathering a con- 
siderable number of persons to- 
gether at one of his séances, abd 
finding that several had obtained 
entrance without paying for their 
tickets, rose on a subsequent 
séance — before commencing his 
operations, and said: “I wish to 
make one observation—there’s no- 
thing riles the spirits so as coming 
in without paying ’? 

Mallett. I remember; and he 
was a very clever fellow, and knew 
what he was about. I have no 
doubt that the more money was 
paid the more his spirits were raised. 
But I admit that there are many 
charlatans of this kidney, and num- 
bers of people whom they take 
in, and to whom the rubbish that 
is slowly rapped up at the table 
seems like inspired communications 
from the other world. My disgust 
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at these fellows is quite equal to 
yours. I cannot use language too 
strong to express my abhorrence 
of those who, by lying arts, pre- 
tend to summon from the other 
world those who were dear as life 
to us, but who have passed away, 
and then put into their mouths 
those miserable lies. Think, for 
instance, of Charles Sumner’s spirit 
being rapped up the other day, 
and giving this remarkable advice 
to his listeners—* You mustn’t act 
selfigh !” 

Belton. Sometimes the messages 
rapped up are very amusing. Did 
you ever hear what the spirit of 
Dr. Webster, the murderer of Dr. 
Parkman, once rapped up to an 
astonished audience / 

Mallett. Never; but pray let me 
hear it. 

Belton. Well, Webster, as you 
know, killed Dr. Parkman to avoid 
paying a debt due to him; and 
when the spirit of Dr. W. pre- 
sented itself to the table and was 
asked, as usual, what he was do- 
ing in the spirit-world, his answer 
was that he was keeping a bourding- 
house, and that Dr. Parkman was 
living with him, without paying, 
until he should work off or eat up 
the debt. 

Mallett. That shows more in- 
genuity and intellect than one gen- 
erally gets from the rapping spirits. 
If they would always be as amus- 
ing 1 should like to attend some 
séances, 

Belton. Yes, if they only would 
be a little amusing, it would be a 
relief ; after all, they might make 
such fun of us kere: what a chance 
for them! but they are so deadly 
serious, and so sadly commonpiace, 
that they are not good company. 
Heavens ! only think of such a lot 
surrounding you in another world, 
and you without a body to hide 
away in or a key to your door, and 
all of them swarming in upon you, 
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with their futile remarks and sad 
commonplaces. 

Mallett, It wouid be worse than 
the mosquitoes in the Western 
States of America. Why do we 
always think of spirits as being so 
serious? Are we to lose all our 
sense of humour when we lose our 
bodies? Are we never to amuse 
ourselves? Is there nothing in the 
other world to correspond to the 
enjoyments of this? Are all our art 
and poetry to be utterly swept 
away! Are there to be no varieties 
of character and personality? Shall 
we never laugh? Worse than this. 
According to the old superstition, 
we artists shall be in a pretty mess ; 
for all the graven images we have 
made, and all the likenesses of 
things in the heavens, or the earth, 
or the waters under the earth, will, 
it has been said, become endowed 
with life and pursue us, and haunt 
us, and torment us—a_ pleasant 
thought indeed! But what should 
I do there without art and poetry, 
and literature and music, and all 
these occupations and delights? 
Will there be no work for us to do ? 
no books to read—no pictures to 
aint ? 

Belton. Music is, according to the 
general belief, admitted. We shall 
be able to sing. It’ will always be 
the same song; but we shall be 
able to sing it eternally; and we 
are told that we shall never tire of 
singing it. But as for painting 
pictures and modelling statues, | 
have never heard we should be al- 
lowed to do that. 

Mallett. I earnestly hope I shall 
have a body. I don't at all con- 
ceive how I could do without one. 
But every one tells me, and of 
course every one knows, that I shall 
not need a body; and that I shall 
be perfectly contented with doing 
nothing but sing. But how shall 
I sing ‘if I have no body? What 
sort of preparation then are any of 
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us making for such a world? If 
we are to be deprived of all means 
of exercising such faculties as we 
have spent our lives in training and 
cultivating here, what is the use of 
training and cultivating them at 
all? Why are these passionate 
desires given us here for what seems 
to us pure and noble, if, the moment 
we pass away from earth, they be- 
come perfectly useless? If to-mor- 
row you were to deprive me of all 
these occupations, | should be very 
unhappy ; and how can I be happy 
there deprived of them—that is, 
so Jong as I maintain my own iden- 
tity and consciousness ? 
Belton. At all events I hope I 
shall have some kind of body to 
inhabit and use. It seems to me 
dreadful to think of wandering 
about a mere naked spirit, with no 
house to cover one. In fact, with- 
out a body I should be nobody, 
The idea of being blown about by 
the wind, or of being open to inva- 
sion by every other spirit, without 
any power of secrecy of thought and 
feeling, is abhorrent to my notions, 
I do not care to keep this body if 
I can find a better; but this is 
better than none; and I have lived 
in it so long, and had so much 
happiness in it, that I have a sort of 
fondness for it. If I take a new 
one, I should like it fresher, bet- 
ter, and handsomer in every way, 
more quickly responsive to the 
spirit, and not so easily tired. I 


should like too to be able to go to 
sleep in it, and so make excursions 
from it into other regions; for, of 
course, I hope there will be upper 
regions still. And of all things I 
should hope to be able to be alone 
sometimes, if I chose. I like the 
odour of flowers. Do spirits smell ? 
Are we to be out of our senses, so 
to speak? I hope not. 

Mallett. Did you ever read 
‘The Gates Ajar,’ by Miss Eliza- 
beth Phelps? She takes up this 
question and develops it in a most 
peculiar way, and with much 
talent. 

Belton. Yes, | have read it; and 
I bear it is very popular, as of 
course it would be. ‘The vague 
notions of a future state of existence 
which are generally entertained are 
quite unsatisfactory. And I can 
easily understand that such a view 
as hers would recommend itself to 
many. Ler development of it to 
me is quite too material. ‘ 

Mallett. At all events it does, 
afier a peculiar fashion to be sure, 
recognise that tle tastes, feelings, 
thoughts, and aspirations we culti- 
vate here will not be utterly ob- 
literated hereafter; and will find 
something hereafter to correspond 
to them. But come! our conversa- 
tion has wandered widely enough, 
and it is time to break off. “ Light 
thickens, and the crow makes 
wing to the rooky wood.” Let us 
go and see it on the Pincio. 
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Tue book, in which you take so 
warm an interest, is a mere work of 
fiction ; and yet, as you judiciously 
observe, it is one without which 
no gentleman’s library is complete. 
You ask who wrote it. You will 
be surprised to hear that it was 
produced by two authors. One of 
these is a man of world - wide re- 
putation. The Japanese student 
has adopted him with the graceful 
costume of English civilisation, and 
his name is misspelt by the Parisian 
journalist. The otler author is com- 
paratively unknown: he is my friend, 
and his Christian name is John. 

Tom, Dick, Harry, John, and I 
were some few years ago a set at an 
Oxford college. Widely difterent 
in character, we had each his friends 
outside the little circle ; but we five 
were bound most closely together 
by the memory of bright days of 
boyhood and of comical scrapes en- 

oyed by all together. But enough 
of this. We have left Oxford, and 
the old ties are loosened. Each 
has found for himself an absorbing 
occupation, and our intimacy has in 
sume cases dwindled to a mere grunt 
in the street. The sagacious Tom is 
already a rising lawyer, and has lost 
his colour. The graceful Dick offers 
incense at the shrine of art, draws 
daily longer limbs of sadder women, 
and has already painted ten thousand 
sun-flowers. Harry, our golden 
youth, whose Pactlous flows foam- 
ing from the paternal vats, walks 
with stiff legs in the park, and dances 
with bent knees in the ball-room. 
When in London he has his flowers 
from the country; when in the 
country, from Covent Garden. He 
plays his hockey on horseback, and 
does his skating on wheels ; keeps 
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a yacht in the harbour, and a stud 
in the stable ; pays for one theatre, 
and goes every night to another; 
—in short, sees life, and is as bored 
by the sight as if he were not the 
grandson of a jovial tapster. Henry, 
Richard, and Thomas, friends of 
my youth, you have gone from me! 
Indeed I have no time to cultivate 
you farther, for I have an engrossing 
occupation too. My whole time 
and my whoe attention are given 
to the study and to the encourage- 
ment of John. John is the mast 
remarkable young man of the age. 
Indeed he is too great for an age 
in which ‘the division of labour is 
carried to excess, Tom delights in 
law ; but how could John, with ex- 
tended vision and impatient genius, 
limit himself to the composition of 
jargon for a conveyancer? Dick 
revels gracefully in art; but how 
should John be content with .a 
reputation for painting the sunny 
side of sheep? And indeed it seems 
likely that, as the great banker 
yields to the joint-stock company, 
so will the great artist be superseded 
by a union of the small, and a single 
canvas wil] display Mr. Ilopson’s 
unrivalled cows reclining beneath 
the world-renowned elms of Mr. 
Thompson, while the stream duly 
patented by Mr. Jackson runs 
through the inimitable meadow of 
Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Robinson’s 
famous young lady in short-waisted 
white muslin treads the unpretend- 
ing daisy of the modest Mr. Dixon. 
So is it with other professions. If 
it has been once admitted that an 
actor can play an old Frenchman, 
the world will have none of his 
young Frenchman nor of his old 
Englishman. He may play the 
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Dutchman all his life and make a 
fortune thereby, but people won't 
be bothered by kis German, how- 
ever near the border. Finally the 
man of letters, if he have a reputa- 
tion for the knowledge of butter, 
will have his essay on cream re- 
turned to him with a civil note 
from his publisher. In such a 
world what place is there for John ? 
He cannot be content to invent a 
machine for fixing the wire on 
corks. To make wire, cork, bottle, 
and explosive liquor, would scarce 
be work enough for him. He isa 
giant in an age of clever pigmies, 
and should have stood by the great 
Leonardo wielding the chisel, the 
brush, and the pen, or played a 
whole. orchestra of  iustruments 
while he planned a fort or a cathe- 
dral. To the sound of music the 


slender arches spring to the high 
point of meeting ; the marble floor 
spreads wide and white below; 


and the great chureh, broad for all 
men and yearning up to God, stands 
a meet symbol for my friend. Is 
it strange that I should find the 
work of my life in watching, en- 
couraging, and hoping for him? 
But I grow tedious, as I always do 
when I embark on this subject. I 
must to my story. 

One evening I received a note 
from John, who begged me to come 
to him the next morning before 
breakfast. I am not an early riser; 
but I refuse my friend nothing. I 
found him alone, in the simply- 
furnished den which opens out of 
his bedroom on the third floor of a 
street, which you must forgive me 
for not naming. It was a cold, 
bright morning, and yet I found my 
friend Jeaning on his elbows at the 
open window. <A pang of fear shot 
through me: all, even the most 
perfect characters, have one weak 
point: I was certain that John 
loved. The worst sign was that he 
remained unconscious of my pre- 
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sence. With a sensation of sick- 
ness I foresaw the future, and my- 
self without an occupation. I saw 
him in a suburban villa and the 
odour of respectability, owner of a 
diring-room with a sideboard, a wife 
with a milliner, a coach-house with 
a perambulator. Could I find in- 
terest in watching him, as he bent 
all his great powers to the ac- 
quisition of a Victoria instead of 
the chariot of fame? I sighed; 
and John, at last conscious of my 
presence, seized me by the arm, 
and, drawing me hastily to the win- 
dow, bade me look. I was dizzy, 
and could scarcely see. I drew my 
hand across my eyes, expectant of 
the picture of a young girl watering 
her mignonette. I have read of 
such things in books, and I looked 
for that air of innocent unconscious- 
ness of male observation, which is 
dear to the sentimental novelist, and 
characteristic of the more charming 
sex. How different a sight met my 
eyes whey they had recovered their 
wouted powers ! 

On the second floor of the oppo- 
site house was a window, of which 
the lower part was covered by a 
muslin blind: above this blind ap- 
peared a broad fat shoulder; and 
the shoulder was undoubtedly mas- 
cline. Across its ample surface a 
rough towel was passing and repass- 
ing with wonderful celerity. 

“That shoulder,” said John, sol- 
emnly, “supports the best head in 
Eng and, the head of Mr. Damon.” 

“ But what is he doing?” I asked. 

“He is promoting his circula- 
tion.” 

“ After his bath, I suppose ?” 

“YT can’t say,” answered John ; 
“ but every morning at or about this 
hour, I observe the rub.” 

‘And yet he isa hero in your 
eyes ?” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” said he, and his fine eyes 
flashed ; “if I were to see his statue 
in an aquarium, he would still be 
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He is the man for whom 
I have been waiting—a man of the 
most varied talents, of balanced 


my hero. 


conduct, of perfect culture. I am 
going to sit at his feet.” 

“Then I can’t go on sitting at 
yours,” cried I, in some perturba- 
tion. 

“Tecan teach nothing,” said he ; 
“ but,” he added, in a tone of deep 
feeling, “ I am going to learn.” 

“Do you know him ?”’ I asked. 

“No; but I shall in Jess than 
two hours. I am going to him, as 
one can to a truly great man, 
to tell him that I have need of 
him. I will do anything for him, 
from blacking his boots to correct- 
ing his proofs.” 


If you wish to hear my account 
of iny friend’s intercourse with Mr. 
Damon, I must first warn you that 
some of the details, in which I 
delight, are inferred from others 
whitch John has given me, and from 
my knowledge of my friend’s char- 
acter, which I have studied so long. 
But you care nothing for this. And 
so let me to my story. 

Joha explained to the maid-ser- 
vant who admitted him that he 
would introduce himself. As he 
walked slowly but firmly up-stairs 
he thought of Boswell’s first inter- 
view with Johnson, and of that 
happy day when Eckermann first 
saw the great Goethe “ dressed in 
a blue frock-coat, and with shoes.” 
“ What a sublime form!” was the 
comment of the German youth ; but 
the more taciturn Englishman made 
no such observation on entering the 
room of Mr. Damon. Opposite to 
him, as he entered, was a large 
back still slouching over the break- 
fast-table. “ Some more toast,” said 
the sage. 

“T beg your pardon,” said John. 
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“Or rubbing his back?’ I ven- 
tured to suggest. 

“T cannot aspire to so much hon- 
our,” said Johr. 

We breakfasted almost in silence. 
My friend was evidently nervous ; 
and I was wondering if there would 
be much change in him, if he 
would be improved out of my reach, 
beyond my power of appreciation. 
At 10.30, he swallowed a powerful 
dose of sal-volatile, wrung my hand 
in silence, and left me. I saw him 
cross the road. From the opposite 
door-step he waved his hand, like a 
young and stainless knight bound 
on some great quest, and disap- 
peared, 






Hollo! oh! eh!” and Mr. Damon 
turned slowly in his chair. 

My friend found himself much 
embarrassed. “I took the liberty,” 
he began, 

“Oh! ah! precisely! but I am 
afraid I must ask you to call again. 
The fact is, that I don’t happen to 
have it by me.” 

“T beg your pafdon,” said John. 

“You can leave the bill, you 
know.” 

It was an unlucky beginning. 
As the two men looked at each 
other it became gradually clear to 
the elder that the gallant young 
fellow before him was neither his 
slavey nor an unreasonable shop- 
boy. John did not know what to 
say, confounded partly by the diffi- 
culty of explaining his purpose, 
partly by the confusion which was 
painfully apparent on the large face 
before him. Mr. Damon rolled his 
big head, and then had nothing 
better to say that, “ Would not 
you like—in fact—to take a chair ?” 

John took a chair, and a pause 
ensued. But he felt that he could 
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not sit silent. He was just on the 
point of speaking of the weather, 
wher he was moved to make a bold 
plunge, and said abruptly, “ I want 
to thank you for all the good which 
I have got from your writings.” 
The great mar looked at him sus- 
piciously : he thought that he was 
going to be asked for an autograph. 

His guest went on earnest]y— 

ant | hope that I have not been 
wrong in coming to you ; but won't 
you tell me what to do ?” 

* What to do!” repeated the other, 
on whose open countenance was a 
strange mixture of embarrassment 
and dawning gratification. 

“T mean what to do with my 
life.” 

“Live it,” said Mr. Damon, on 
the spur of the moment, and with 
-a happy reminiscence of one of his 
early sayings. It sounded well, 
and he repeated in a deeper tone, 
“ Live it.” Nor did it fail to make 
an impression on my friend. He 
thought it over. Then, as he saw 
his host grow calm after his in- 
spired utterance, and settle himself 
in his chair, he felt that he had 
established his footing, and pre- 
pared to enlarge on his difficulties. 
As he warmed with the subject, he 
grew almost eloquent. He spoke 
of his strong desire to do some- 
thing which would add in some 
way to the public good; and said 
how hard it was to find the right 
thing to do. Philanthropy, even 
when harmless, conld but cleanse 
one house in a city of corruption. 
Statesmanship seemed little more 
than the science of getting place. 
Business was a mere race for com- 
forts, or a substitute for the gaming- 
house. The mission of art was to 
tickle the fat ribs of the stall-fed 
financier; that’ of literature, to 
charm away those idle hours of 
the hectic matron which wére not 
devoted to millinery or flirtation. 
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Such, briefly, was the talk of John, 
who, I confess, was at times no 
wiser than other clever youths, who 
are apt to be intoxicated by the 
sudden consciousness of their own 
cleverness, and by the nimbleness 
of their tongues. Only he is unlike 
them all. He is so truly enthusi- 
astic and warm-hearted. He is such 
a really fine fellow. 

As Mr. Damon listened to his 
guest’s speech, his attention became 
by degrees more and more closely 
fixed. He had heard a good deal 
which was very like it. Indeed, as 
he listened, there dawned again for 
him a day in his own youth when, 
with a crust of bread and an apple 
in his pocket, he had roamed from 
morning till nightfall among the 
Westmoreland hills, sometimes rav- 
ing in verse, and sometimes won- 
dering why nobody had come to set 
the clumsy world to rights before. 

Yet he felt a stir about his heart 
which he had not experienced since 
he tried his first electric bath ten 
years before. The tones of the 
brave young voice were like wine 
to him. Gradually one thought 
became predominant in his mind. 
He forgot that the boy was asking 
for help, as he- wondered whether 
he could get help from the boy. 
Was it possible that his old faith, 
which he had never abandoned, but 
which had so Jong been a dead 
heap on which criticisms might be 
founded—was it possible that the 
mass could glow again? If he could 
but get regular doses of this fresh 
enthusiasm, what might he not ac- 
complish even now! The solemn 
criticisms, with which he occupied 
himself daily, seemed to him in his 
unwonted mood heavy as dough. 
He remembered the works of his 
youth, and of his prime ; and heard 
the echo of old praises. He remem- 
bered plans Jong since abandoned, 
for compressing all life into a work 
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of fiction, or living in the lives of 
the many divers characters of that 
great drama which had never been 
written. Suddenly he remembered 
a great trunk full of papers which 
had stood untouched for many 
years. As he was thinking of this 
trunk, John finished his confession, 
and leaned forward in his chair 
waiting for advice. Mr. Damon 
looked at the flushed cheeks and 
bright eyes before him, and felt 
that he had found a tonic. He 
pulled himself together, and sat up 
in his chair. 

“Tt is very interesting,” he said. 

“But what shall I do?’ asked 
John. 

“Ah, that is the question,” re- 
marked the other, solemnly; and 


After his first interview with the 
great Mr. Damon, my friend was in 


a state of excitement and exaltation. 
Again and again he burst forth into 
praises of his master’s silent influ- 
ence. He was so great and calm. 
About him was an atmosphere of cul- 
ture, and to breathe it was education. 
In such an air, and under such royal 
eyes, John felt that he too would 
become wise and good. He aspired 
to be a channel, through which the 
sweet waters of culture, springing 
in the bosom of Mr, Damon, might 
be carried abroad intw the thirsty 
land. His plan of educating him- 
self, that he might benefit others, 
seemed already accomplished ; and 
for one evening he enjoyed a future 
at once sure and noble. 

The next morning, exactly at 
eleven, he walked across the dusty 
road as ove who trod the air, and 
entered the opposite house. His 
host was ready to receive him, and 
stepped forward as he entered. 
“ This is well ; this is friendly,” he 
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then added, as if suddenly inspired, 
“Come and see me again. Come 
any day—every day—in fact to- 
morrow. I should like to talk to 
you.” 

“And you will give me some- 
thing to do?’ cried the young 
man, much elated. 

“ Ah, yes, tobe sure. Something 
to do, eh? Come again—yes, come 
again to-morrow at eleven. We 
must see more of each other. Good 
morning.” 

“ Good morning,” said John, start- 
ing up, as he found himself dismissed. 
“ And you will tell me to-morrow 
what I am to do?” he asked. 

“Yes, to-morrow, to-morrow. 
Come - morrow, iets fact, at 
eleven. 


Ili, 


said, and he centinued to shake his 
visitor’s hand slowly as he added, 
“T have been thinking how we can 
get on best. We must not be too 
wide, eh? There must be some cen- 
tral point; something — in fact, 
something to come back to. 

“ Something for me to work at ?” 
suggested John, making a_ slight 
and respectful effort to become mas- 
ter of his own hand. Mr. Damon 
opened his large fingers and allowed 
the imprisoned hand to fall. “I 
have had that trunk brought down 
here,” he said: “it contains some 
papers written by me at various 
times on various subjects. You 
might look over them if you like.” 

** Of course I should like it,” cried 
the disciple. “Shall I put them in 
order ?” 

“ Perhaps that would be best.” 

“ And tell you what is in them ?” 

‘*T don’t see why not. And then 
we might talk them over, ei ?” 

“And then you can make up 
your mind what to finish, and 
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what to publish. May I begin at 
once ?” 

“T don’t see why not,” said the 
sage; and added, after a pause, 
“there are some sketches, I think, 
and studies of character made when 
I was planning a work of fiction 
some time ago. I was—in fact, I 
was a younger man then.” 

“ Oh, why did you net finish it ?” 
asked my friend in a tone of regret. 
“Tt would be such a great thing for 
us to see the world as you saw it 
when you were young.” 

Mr. Damon slowly shook his head. 
“My critical labours,” he began, 
and then stopped as his eye wan- 
dezed absently to the old trunk. 
Jvhn reganded him in silence, afraid 
to break his train of thought. Pre- 
sently the great man sank into an 
easy-chair and took up a_ book. 
John glanced at him, and then at 
the trunk. Its lid was open, and 
close beside it was a table on which 


paper, pens, and ink were placed. 
Concluding that the preparations 
were for him, and that he need not 
disturb his master, he stepped light- 
ly across the room, seated himself 
at the table, and lifted a handful of 


loose papers from the trunk. For 
an hour he worked steadily, read- 
ing, considering, and classifying. 
Suddenly it occurred to him that he 
felt a slight oppression. Ie raised 
his head and Jooked about him. 
Hle perceived that the great man 
had not stirred. He glanced at the 
windows, and saw that they were 
both shut. He would have liked 
to open one of them; but he felt 
that it was not for him, who had 
been admitted to the enjoyment of 
a privilege, to suggest an alteration 
in his benefactor’s habits. He gave 
himself a shake to clear his head, 
and turned again to his work. He 
was on the track of his friend's great 
novel, and had already found two 
sketches of the plot, which differed 
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in many particulars. Now he came 
upon a complete chapter kept to- 
gether by an old boot-lace, and now 
upon a coverless book full of witty 
or pretty sayings and fragments of 
dialogue. A plan of the heroine's 
character was disinterred from under 
a massive essay on Evolution, and 
some suggestions for a comic man 
were fouhd among the crumpled 
pages of an analysis of Mill’s ‘ Logic.’ 
The interest of the searcher was 
kept alive partly by the excitement 
of the chase, and partly by some of 
the passages which he read. Never- 
theless he found it unusually hard 
to keep his attention fixed, and was 
annoyed with himself for allowing 
his thoughts to wander to trivial 
matters. He found himself waiting 
for his friend’s periodical cough, and 
wondering why so great a man had 
acquired the habit of clearing his 
throat at such regular intervals. 
At the same time he became more 
and more conscious of a faint furry 
smell. Presently, as he stooped. for 
another bundle of papers, ke con- 
nected that strange odour with the 
trunk, which was of a hairy species 
now happily rare. He observed 
that the hair was generally loose, 
and had left several bald places. 
His nostrils twitched, but he steadied 
himself and picked out a bundle. 
He opened a large sheet of fools- 
cap, and saw that it contained, not 
only the outline of Part II. of the 
novel, but also a large oblong grease- 
spot—a shiny and transparent place. 
He looked at the windows and then 
at Mr. Damor, who was stil] reading 
and did not meet hiseye. Then he 
said to himself that it was weak- 
ness to be disturbed by trifles ; and 
then he laid down his pencil, leaned , 
back in his chair, and pressed his 
hands to his forehead, which was 
beginning to ache. He langnidly 
thought of last night’s enthusiasm, 
and his lips began to murmur a 
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phrase which he had used so glibly, 
“the atmosphere of culture.” He 
looked with a dull eye at the hair 
trunk. Presently*he started at the 
sound of his master’s cough, shook 
himself impatiently, and  Jeaning 
forward again spread out his pa- 
pers with an air of stern deter- 
mination. 

Two hours had passed since John 
entered the room, when his friend 
lgid down his book, rose slowly, 
and stood beside him. He sup- 
ported himself by the back of the 
young man’s chair, and, as he bent 
forward to look at his work, he 
pressed so heavily on his shoulders, 
that the active youth had much 
ado to save himself from being 
flattened on to the table. The man 
of culture was certainly too big for 
the room; and John caught him- 
self thinking that this hero, whom 
he had praised as so great and 
calm, might be called by a scoffer 
He dis- 
missed the idea. To him this 
man, even though he leaned so 
heavily on his shoulders, was really 
great and calm. He would believe 
in his greatness. What better proof 
could there be than indifference to the 
petty details of life, to the perfume 
of an old hair trunk, to the oiliness 
of a bit of paper, to an unbrushed 
coat? For it could not be main- 
tained that the coat, which was 
pressed against the back of John’s 
head, had been brushed that morn- 
ing. Short, perhaps too short for 
a stout wearer, in colour a faded 
purple, it belonged to that class of 
garments which are worn by sed- 
entary men only in, their studies. 
John is fond of simplicity, and he 
wished that that coat had never 
been adorned with silk facings and 
a velvet collar. There was a more 
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only fat and lymphatic. 
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recent decoration. When the man 
of culture moved round to the side 
of the table, his friend’s attention 
was caught for the second time by 
a spot of grease, and he began with 
some earnestness to compare the 
one on the coat with the other 
which shone on the foolscap before 
him. 

“Well, well! 
something of it, 
Damon. 

John was almost too languid to 
answer, but he tried to nod cheer- 
fully. 

“Shall we talk it over to-mor- 
row?’ continued his friend. “I 
have promised—well, I have pro- 
mised to go out to luncheon with 
somebody—ain fact, with my pub- 
lisher.” 

The young man _ started up 
briskly, and instantly felt ashamed 
of his alacrity. 

“At the same time to-morrow, 
eh? We will have a nice long 
morning,” said the man of culture ; 
and taking the other’s hand in his, 
he began to shake it slowly. 

“Thanks,” said John, and was 
vexed at the dreary tone of his 
voice. He looked apologetically at 
his friend, vaguely wondering if he 
would forget to drop his hand and 
so keep him there forever. Pre- 
sently his arm fell heavily by his 
side; then he stretched it out for 
his hat; then gapsing out some 
incoherent expressions of gratitude 
he got himself out of the room, 
stumbled down the stairs, fumbled 
at the door, and presently stood in 
the street drawing a long breath. 

Mr. Damon brushed his hair with 
unwonted vigour, and as he went to 
luncheon, caught himself buzzing, 
and thought that he was humming 
a tune, 


shall make 
said Mr. 


we 


eh?” 


D 
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As the days went by, I saw that 
my friend became thinner in body 
and more restless in mind. His 
face had a harassed look, and in 
the morning his eyes wandered 
every moment to the clock. At 
length I could no longer bear to watch 
the change, and I spoke. At first 
he scarcely attended to my words ; 
but gradually he listened more and 
more, and at last, after a hurried 
glance over his shoulder, he turned 
suddenly towards me, and seizing 
both my hands with nervous energy, 
began to speak. 

** How can I get out of it?’ he 
cried, passionately. 

“ Ttis a failure, then?” I asked. 

Then he poured ont all his 
troubles. He spoke of the atmos- 


phere of culture ; of the trank that 
was growing balder every day ; of 
the papers which their owner dis- 
arranged every evening, and which 
every morning were less pleasant 


to handle. As he spoke in an awe- 
struck voice, it seemed like the 
story of an evil dream, in which 
some cumbrous Penelope unwove 
another’s web with clumsy fingers. 

“ But the papers themselves?” I 
asked; “surely their contents are 
some compensation ?” 

He shook his head sadly. “ There 
are fine things,” he said ; “ bits of 
character, scenes like life, great 
thoughts put tersely ; but : 

“‘ But what?” I asked. 

He looked at me sadly, and said, 
“JT would not say this to arybody 
but you. Those good things are 
buried—buried under heaps, mon- 
strous heaps, of loose sentences, loose 
thoughts, great masses of undigested 
commonplace. They must have 
been done at all times, in all moods 
—some, I feel sure, in sleep. The 
roses and cabbages are all loose in 
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one cart, the roses under the cab- 
bages—great, shapeless, overgrown, 
sodden cabbages.” Here his face 
sank into utter gloom. 

“But you are collecting the 
roses,” I cried, eagerly. 

His voice was low as he an- 
swered, “He likes the cabbages 
quite as well; he can’t bear to give 
up a single cabbage.” 

“ Then what can you do ?” IT asked. 

“ Nothing,” he answered. 

“And you are wasting all your 
talent in doing 

“ Nothing,” he said again. 

“And this man wishes you 
to ;’ I paused astounded at 
my friend’s infatuation. 

“He cannot bear me to be a 
moment behind my time !” he said, 
and he glanced for the hundredth 
time at the clock. 

“For heaven’s sake cut him,” I 
cried ; “the man is a vampire.” 

“T have taken up my burden,” 
said he. 

“ You have crept under a feather- 
bed,” said I. “Come out before 
yeu are smothered.” 

He smiled faintly, and I was en- 
couraged to speak more earnestly. 
At last I thought that I had con- 
vinced him. I saw the light of 
hope come back into his eyes, and I 
heard a brighter tone in his voice. 
But my time was short. He sud- 
denly caught sight of the clock, and 
sprang to his feet. It was past 
eleven. As he dashed down-stairs, 
I called from the landing, “ Give 
him up! give him up!” He made 
no answer. Then I flew to the 
window and shouted as he rushed 
across the street. An answer came 
back from the opposite door-step, 
which sounded like, “I will try.” 
I sat down, with my eyes fixed upon 
Mr. Damon’s lodgings. 
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Jehn found his master staring 
listlessly at the clock, and in de- 
spair at his secretary’s desertion. 
He heaved a great sigh of relief 
when the young man entered ; but 
his face looked pale and loose, and 
his body very limp in his wide 
chair. John had determined as he 
ran up-stairs to make a rush for 
freedom. 

“Tam afraid that I can’t be of 
any more use to you,” he cried, 
with a gasp. 

“ What ?” asked the’ other, in a 
tone of blank dismay. 

“T think I must leave you.” 

“ Leave me !” 

“T am doing no good. I must 
find something to do. I always 
told you that I must do something.” 

“Do something!” muttered the 
great man. “ You mean—you mean 
that you are doing no good in help- 
ing me?’ Hespoke with a muffled 
voice ; then -suddenly, in an acute 
tone he cried, “ Is it all bad ?” 

John stepped hurriedly back- 
ward, and looked at his friend in 
amazement. Was the great man 
appealing to him ? 

“Bad!” he cried; “there are 
splendid things in it. I shall al- 
ways be grateful to you for letting 
me see them. There are bits which 
you wrote s 

“Which I wrote twenty years 
ago.” 

“ There 


are splendid things,” 
cried John again, alarmed by the 


other’s hollow tone. ‘“ Anybody 
could carve a fine book from those 
papers. It only wants a few links 
added and—and form.” 

“Form!” muttered Mr. Damon, 
sinking lower in his chair. By this 
time his guest was only anxious to 
cheer the sage by any means. He 
had forgotten his own melancholy, 
as he cried with warmth, “ It would 
be a fine work, and the public x 

“ They don’t care for me now.” 
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“ And what does it matter if they 
dont?” asked the young man, who 
was once more the eager partisan : 
“vou havevdone them good—you 
have done them good; and what 
does their ingratitude matter ?” 

Mr. Damon swayed forward to- 
wards the table, and laid his large 
head upon his arms. With his face 
thus hideen he said in a gloomy 
voice, “‘ I can’t do without it.” 

“ Without what ?” 

“ Popularity,” said the sage, and 
he sniffed ominously, Perhaps his 
gloom was partly caused by a heavy 
cold in the head. John started, and 
looked at the slouching figure before 
him with a certain degree of horror, 
which presently struck him as com- 
ical. He smiled, and the smile grew 
pitiful. Then the great man, with 
his face still buried, unburdened his 
mind., His confession dropped from 
bim as heavy drops of rain-water 
gather ut the end of a choked pipe, 
and so fall one by one. Many 
times he paused to gasp or to blow 
his nose, but he always began again 
as if impelled by some slow force. 
He said that for years he had felt 
himself each day more neglected, 
more lonely: old friends had died 
or gone away; no new ones had 
come : people went after fresh idols: 
publishers instead of eager inquiries 
gave him cold respect. The young 
man Jistering to him found his eyes 
grow moist, as he thought of some 
old crumbling statue left motionless 
in the desert, when the vivid pro- 
cession beariug ivory, gold, and pea- 
cocks, sweet-scented wood, 
many-folded garments steeped in 
dyes, had passed away for ever. 
Presently Mr. Damon went on to 
tell how he had felt new life thrill 
through him at the coming of anew 
disciple ; how he had hoped again 
for sympathy, first of this one bright 
young nature, and then of others 
won by him. He said that he was 
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utterly weary of criticism; that he 
had hoped to produce something 
which some young hearts might 
welcome; that he had not the 
energy now to do it alone. John 
listened full of strange thoughts. 
He felt some contempt and much 
pity for this hero, at whose feet he 
had hoped to sit, and whom he now 
saw palpitating like a great jelly be- 
‘fore his own. There crossed his 
mind a whimsical fancy that here 
was that great critic who had de- 
voured all other critics, who had 
devoured all literature, until the 
wide field of culture was a desert, 
and on it one monster with a chronic 
indigestion. But his face was ani- 
mated and his eye bright once more, 
as he laid his hand upon the mon- 
ster’s pulpy shoulder. He felt that 
he could do: something after all. 
‘“‘ Look here,” he said ; “ let me take 
away those papers which I have 
collected, and form out of them a 


complete book. Let me take what 
I like and reject what I like.” 


Here his host heaved under his 
hand, and John inferred a sigh; 
bat as no objection was made he 
went on: “ It will all be yours, you 
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know—all the matter and value. I 
shall only put it in order and adda ~ 
few necessary links. Then, if you 
like it, you shall give it to the 
world.” He paused, and there came 
a doubtful sniff in answer. 

“T tell you,” said John, impa- 
tiently, “ that there are great things 
in it. Weall want them, we young 
men. We shall buzz about you like 
bees.” He gave the great shoulder. 
a slight shove. A large limp hand 
was pushed out sidewise, and began 
moving round blindly. The young 
man grasped it with his nervous 
fingers. Then at last the man of 
culture looked up, and there was in 
his eyes a look of dumb entreaty 
and trust, as of an old dog who can 
follow his master no, farther. 

“We will carry it through,” cried 
John, who felt a strange sensation 
in his throat. 

Thus it came to pass that the 
disciple sat no more at the feet of 
his master, but rose to take him on 
his shoulders: and hence came the 
book, without which, as you judi- 
ciously remark, no gentleman’s 
library is complete. 
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NAPOLEON AND LEIPZIG, 


To the Editor. 


My pear Eprror,—When I sur- 
veyed, as I often did of late, the 
historical plains around Leipsig, I 
was impressed by the thought of 
how strangely different parts of our 
lives may ie associated in our con- 
sciousness, though as regards time 
they are pushed asunder by years 
and years of action and passion. 
Twelve months ago I had not the 
least idea that I should ever behold 
the town of Leipzig or its battle- 
plain: nevertheless here I am in 
Saxony, occupying myself with both 
of these ; and, as I look at them, I 
remember again and again how I 
was familiar with the name of Leip- 
zig, and with the idea that a battle 
was fought there, long before I knew 
where Leipsig might be, or compre- 
hended what the battle was about. 
What I did knaay was that a bridge 
was there blown up in such man- 
ner as to produce most gorgeous 
effects of fire and smoke; also, that 
Napoleon made rather a hurried re- 
treat therefrom,—my information 
being derived from a coloured illus- 
tration bearing the name of George 
Cruickshank, which exhibited the 
discomfited Emperor plying whip 
and spur, and galloping off as if the 
devil were behind him (a following 
which he probably would have been 
more cool about, though as a figure 
of speech to denote his hurry and 
alarm the devil’s pursuit does very 
well) — riding down everything ; 
while behind him the dreadful 
bridge was flying into the air, and 
the miserable thousands whom its 
destruction cut off from hope of 
escape stood agonised on the bank. 
The book which contained this il- 


lustration, and some thirty or forty 
more equally attractive to childhood, 
was a mock-heroic poem by Dr. Syn- 
tax—though ales Combe was 
or was not the author of it I cannot 
tell—giving a popular and humor- 
ous account of Napoleon’s career 
(who was generally spoken of therein 
as “Nap” or “ Boney”), from his 
earliest days to his landing in Elba. 
By the way, when I was in my teens 
this much-thumbed work was in 
tatters, the last stage of its his- 
tory that I remember being hard 
upon “mere oblivion,’ and very 
melancholy indeed ; yet, before suc- 
cumbing, it had done marvellous 
good service in delighting succes- 
sively a whole brood of inquiring 
minds, and probably in appeasing 
an unknown quantity of gathering 
squalls, I have never heard the 
work mentioned out of my own 
family for very many years, and 
therefore I conclude that my coun- 
trymen in general have not thought 
it so well worthy of regard as the 
tours of Dr. Syntax; but for me, 
and those who cried in concert with 
me, though we entertained a rea- 
sonable respect for the Doctor, aud 
condescended sometimes to turn 
over his plates, there was nothing 
in the world of letters like this his- 
tory vf Napoleon. Years on years— 
all the active part of my life—have 
passed since I ai, in these 
pictures; and here I~am, after ex- 
ploring by an accideutal opportu- 
nity the field of Leipzig, with my 
mind once more occupied by Napo- 
leon, and Cruickshank’s rendering 
of the battle coming to remembrance 
as if it were yesterday only that 
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I saw its colours and figures. Al- 
though at the date of the poem the 
temptation was strong to minister 
to the passions of the British pub- 
lic rather than to regale it with ver- 
acious history, yet the poet and 
the artist seem in this irstance not 
to have been much carried away by 
their imaginations; and the reason 
of that is. perhaps, that the plight 
of Napoleon could hardly be repre- 
sented as much worse than it was 
at the commencement of the retreat. 
He undoubtedly escaped from Leip- 
sig with great difficulty, and almost 
if not quite alone; and he certain- 
ly was not so far advanced ip his 
flight when the bridge blew up but 
that he heard the explosion. At 
the moment of the demolition, how- 
ever, he is said to have been ina 
windmill at Lindenau, which he had 


ascended to get a view of the re-' 


treat; but that he “skedaddled” 
with extreme precipitation till he 
reached the mill there can be no 
doubt. 

To the merely military student, 
who puts aside political consider- 
ations, and desites only to obtain a 
just idea of how the great battle, 
and the campaign of which it was 
the determining, if not the last, act, 
were lost and won, these plains 
must necessarily be full of interest ; 
they must have a greater interest 
still for him who regards the events 
of 1813 as part of the history of 
Europe. I inform myself, accord- 
ing to my ability, as to the fight- 
ing, and as to its causes and effects ; 
but I own that, while I do so, I am 
continually enticed away to a con- 
templation which is neither histori- 
eal nor warlike, but rather biogra- 
phical. I am powerfully interested 
in the personal history of Napoleon 
as illustrated by this campaign. If 
ever a man was presented to us as 
one whom a deity desired to ruin 
by clouding his understanding, we 
must see such a man in the Emperor 
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at this period. The commanding 
ability which he had displayed in 
his earlier years was wanting. If 
it had not deserted him altogether, 
it had grown so dull that it could 
only flash forth fitfully, and re- 
quired a potent stimulus, as in 
1814, to make it show itself con- 
tinuously. The campaign of. 1812 
had been proved to be a mistake, 
but it was a mistake much more 
easily recognised after the events 
than before. It was a leap in the 
dark. If it had been successful, 
its hazardous character would pro- 
bably have brought only the greater 
glory to its projector. It failed; 
and the worst that could be said 
was, that if great geniuses were 
always to be restr.cted to enter- 
prises that were perfectly safe, there 
would be an end of adventure and 
of brilliant achievement. The sub- 
jugation of Russia proved to be 
more than vhe French army could 
achieve ; but, the error of making 
the attempt once admitted, the 
conduct of the campaign reflected 
no discredit on the French leader. 
But when he wag@d war for the 
last. time on German soil, the old 
prudence, forethought, and sagacity 
uf Napoleon seem to have deserted 
him. He advanced to the Elbe 
full of schemes of agcression and 
—S which he never relin- 
quished until he was on his way 
back to the Rhine, although the 
lesson derivable from the circum- 
stances in which he then stood was 
that he must secure his empire, of 
some fraction of it, in any way he 
could. His best troops were gone, 
—left in Russia or brought back 
from thence only for death or the 
town’s end; the new host, which 
by great exertion he had got to- 
gether, was for the most part too 
young for the requirements of war, 
and, moreover, uninstructed and un- 
disciplined. His enemies were of 
necessity taking heart from his 
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misfortunes: the Russians, elated 
by the advantages they had gained 
over him, were pouring into west- 
ern Europe, where the States which 
he had subjugated were one and all 
kindling at the thought of deliver- 
ance from his yoke; his prestige 
and his physical power were both 
seriously damaged. Surely consoli- 
dation was what he should have 
ained at; and as a means to that 
end, moderation should, for the 
time at least, have been his rule. 
But his desires, his overpowering 
will, had now become too strong 
for his discretion ; he had no longer 
an ear for the warnings of prudence, 
but gave himself up to wild im- 
aginations. Wellington, in Spain, 
was pressing his troops hard, and 
might any day deal him a heavy 
blow there; between him and 
France lay subject nations whose 
further submission had become 
doubtful, and who, he knew, might 
rise suddenly and separate him from 
his only refuge in case of disaster ; 
a little time to instruct and season 
his new troops would have been 
most invaluable. More than all 
this, he had, by very rough school- 
ing, taught his opponents how to 
make war as he did. But he shut 
his eyes to these considerations— 
would not regard them when they 
were presented by his generals— 
talked only of astonishing his foes 
as he had done in former days, and 
of executing vengeance when he 
himself it was who was daily and 
hourly liable to find himself at the 
mercy of others. He was no longer 
able to overcome himself, and so 
the chance of his confounding his 
adversaries was small indeed. Thus 
the undertaking of this German 
campaign was a blunder. In the 
course of it, blunder after blunder, 
interspersed among flashes of the 
old ability and promptitude, led to 
its inevitable failure. All through 
the campaign up to the catastrophe 
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of Leipzig, events, not excepting 
the French victories, taught one 
only lesson — caution; but they 
taught in vain. 

An Englishman, who in Saxony 
may interest himself in inquiry con- 
cerning the events of 1813, will in 
some sort realise the condition of 
Germany during the wars of the 
French Revolution, and cannot fail 
to become alive to the favoured 
position which his own island en- 
joyed in those days. England was 
the soul of the resistance that was 
made to the ambitious projects of 
the Emperor. Without her the 
nations must, many a time during 
the contest, have discontinued their 
efforts ; and yet she, though like a 
fate maintaining and directing the: . 
struggle, altogether escaped that 
horrid acquaintance with its inci- 
dents which was burnt into the 
hearts of the dwellers on_ its 
theatre. She sent forth her sons 
to fight, and she spent her treasures 
liberally : those were her sacrifices 
in the long war. But such appear 
light afflictions indeed, to them 
who have known what it was to 


‘* Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror.”’ 


The town of Leipsig was simply 
ruined by the French occupation in 
1813. Dresden suffered the same 
fate. The cruelties, exactions, and 
oppressions were most horrible. 
When we read of the universal 
joy which was diffused over the 
towtis when the French evacuated 
or were driven out of them, we are 
apt to imagine that, once the dis- 
agreeable visitors withdrew, things 
returned to their former condition, 
and all went merrily again. But 
the universal joy must be a mere 
figure of speech, or it must mean 
the joy of the opposing forces who 
entered, or of the nations generally 
whose forces were victorious. As 
for the wretched towns themselves, 
they never got rid of the French 
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until everything they had had been 
consumed or destroyed, and famine 
and pestilence were legacies left 
behind the visitors. 1 am told 
that it is hardly too much to say 
that not one of those who had 
arrived at man’s estate at the time 
of the occupation ever lived to re- 
cover from the destitution in which 
they were at that time plunged. 
Very many families which enjoyed 
wealth and position in the last 
century remain to this day little 
better than paupers; and their des- 
titution is due to the French, who 
deprived them of everything they 
had. It must be remembered, too, 
that the French and Saxons were 
allies: the Saxon monarch stood 
by Napoleon throughout the cam- 
paign, and until towards the very 
end of the battle of Leipzig the 
Saxon troops fought on the French 
side. The treatment which I have 


been describing was that which 


Napoleon’s friends received at his 
hands. 

It is a drive of two hours at most 
from Leipzig to Liitzen, over a 
country possessing as few elements 
of the picturesque as can well be 
imagined. The great plain extends 
to points far beyond Liitzen. It is 
diversified by no alternation of hill 
and dale ; scarcely a grove or clump 
of trees breaks the monotony of the 
landscape. All is flat and bald. 
There is sublimity in the immensity 
of the plain, but beauty is altogether 
wanting. The villages—scarcé in 
neighbourhood of Lindenau, but 
more plentiful around Liitzen—are 
abovt as unadorned and ugly as they 
can be. Railways have not yet 
found their way as far as Liitzen and 
its adjacent villages; and, except 
where they have penetrated, it may 
be assumed that the aspect of things 
is much what it was in 1813. The 
soil of the plain seems to be very 
rich, and is entirely cultivated. No 
hedge or material demarcation inter- 
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rupts the vapidity of the great flat, or 
occupies a hand’s-breadth that should 
be the husbandman’s. The colours 
of the crops alone, in this spring- 
time, brighten and vary the scene a 
little. I suppose no warrior ever 
thought of giving these places his- 
torical renown to compensate their 
want of beauty; yet warriors have 
amply done rhis for them. These 
plains of Leipzig, of what grand 
events have they been the theatre 
—what turning acts in the world’s 
history have they witnessed ! 

Very near to Liitzen, but rather 
to the north of Napoleon's battle- 
field, a plain stone, which modern 
reverence has surmounted by a more 
showy monument, marks the death- 
spot of Gustavus Adolphus. If the 
ground had had no other interest, 
the last battle-field of the Protestant 
champion would have been worthy 
of a pilgrimage ; and very glad am I 
to have surveyed the scene where 
he closed his career, Shall I, how- 


’ ever, make a confession to you, dear 


Editor? While I paused near the 
monument, thinking of what is now 
an old, old story, the character which 
presented itself most pertinaciously 
in my memory was not the great 
Gustavus, nor any being that ever 
walked this earth, but the creation of 
a great magician, never perceived by 
human sense, howbeit a distinct fig- 
ure in many a human mind neverthe- 
less. It was Captain Dugald Dalgetty, 
of voracious and loquacious fame, 
that would intrade himself into my 
thoughts. I found that I had never 
pictured to myself Gustavus—had 
not, in truth, an idea what he looked * 
like ; while of the sagacious captain 
I possessed as clear an image as was 
possible in the mind’s eye. Thus, 
by a very intelligible chain of ideas, 
I, a pilgrim at the stone of the 
Swedish hero, was spirited away 
among the scenes of the ‘ Legend of 
Montrose’; for Gustavus was Du- 
gald’s constant theme, his preceptor 
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in the art of war, his inspiration. 
I have a suspicion, moreover, that 
my earliest acquaintance with the 
monarch was through the ci-devant 
Ritt-meister; for I fell, while of 
tender age, among tales and legends, 
and think that my historical reading 
ean have extended little, if at all, 
beyond the outlines of English his- 
tory, when I made acquaintance 
with many a romancer’s dreams. 
That by the way. Round this spot 
it seems that Napoleon’s guard 
bivouacked on the night of May 1, 
1813, his army being then on its 
march to the Elbe, by Leipzig. The 
Allied army were at this time close 
to his line of advance, and medi- 
tating a stroke which he little ex- 
pected. Having contrived to con- 
ceal their position from him till next 
day, they, soon after noon, fell upon 
his extended columns in a very 
masterly way, taking him by sur- 
prise and at great disadvantage. If 
the execution of their attack’ could 
have equalled its conception, they 
would have then and there finished 
the campaign. But the valour and 
steadiness of the French troops, and 
the skill of the French Emperor, 
were sufficient to ward off a disaster 
which at ene time was imminent. 
The villages of Great and Little 
Gérschen, of Kaja, Rahno, and Eis- 
dorf, all a little to the south of Lit- 
zen, were held by the French with 
extreme tenacity and valour, or, if 
lost for a time, were recovered again 
by desperate efforts. Had these 
little points of vantage been lost, 
and the French been forced past 
them on to the open plain, the Cos- 
sacks and other splendid cavalry (in 
which the Allies were rich) would 
speedily have wrought complete de- 
struction, for the French were weak 
in thatarm. As it was, the villages, 
by supreme efforts, were held antil 
Napoleon could in some sort concen- 
trate his army on the point where he 
was attacked. He lost more men 
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than the enemy, but by nightfall 
he was in greater force near Liitzen 
than they. The opposing forces re- 
mained till next day on the field ; 
and during the night the cavalry of 
the allies made an incursion on the 
weary French, by which the Em- 
peror was nearly captured. In the 
morning the Allies, finding them- 
selves overmatched, retreated, with- 
out being molested. The war was ~ 
transferred .to the Elbe, and the 
plains of Leipzig were left in peace 
until October, when they heard the 
sound of cannon again. 

Liitzen is properly described as 
one of the most brilliant of Napo- 
leon’s victories; and this because 
it was his generalship alone which 
prevented it from being a defeat. 
He, being in a great strait, by a 
wonderful intuition penetrated the 
enemy’s plan, brought up all the 
force which he had in hand to make 
good the key of his position, and 
contrived to hold his ground until 
more of his divisions, arriving from 
distant points, made him of superior 
strength to the Allies, and the latter 
found it necessary to retreat. But 
though his abilities thus saved him 
from disaster, the affair reflected 
little credit on his prudence, and 
showed that he was no longer to 
have the initiative in war as of old. 
The action was planned by the 
Allies, not by him. ‘hey lay for 
many hours quite close to his line 
of march without his knowledge of 
their design. or of their exact posi- 
tion. They assailed him when his 
divisions, being on the march, were 
extended over thirty miles of coun- 
try from Weissenfels to Leipzig ; 
and they went very near, indeed, 
to cutting his army in two. His 
victory was nothing like those 
stunning overthrows by which he 
had once been accustomed to para- 
lyse his foes. The Allies retired 
fighting, without the least disorder, 
and without the loss of a gun ora 
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waggon, and Napoleon did not at 
once pursue them. He had lost the 
power of controlling the campaign 
and of driving his adversary before 
him, either because his qualities and 
his troops had deteriorated, or be- 
cause his opponents had gained a 
new proficiency in the art of war. 
But the more that he ought to have 
been impressed by these considera- 
tions, the more incautious and wilful 
did he become. He was possessed 
by the idea of punishing Prussia 
for joining Russia. He blustered 
most unadvisedly about destroying 
Berlin, and making Frederick Wil- 
liam’s realm a desert; and while 
. he was uttering threats like these, 
calculated to excite war to the knife 
against him if anything could do so, 
he was endeavouring to detach 
separate States from the alliance 
which frowned so darkly on his for- 
tunes. He should have forborne 
to threaten, or élse saved himself 
the trouble of negotiating. 

But all lessons, as we know, were 
lost upon him; and although he 
did not cease to win battles, he 
ceased to win decisive ones, and his 
fortunes steadily deteriorated. Bad 
news came from Spain and Germany; 
and at length Austria, feeling that 
he had fallen low enough to warrant 
her in hazarding another stroke for 
independence, threw her sword into 
the scale against him. His old 
renown, and the dread which he had 
universally inspired, would have 
enabled him at any time in this 
summer to make reasonable terms, 
by which he would have gained time 
to reorganise his power, if he could 
gain nothing else. But opportunity 
after opportunity was lest; nego- 
tiation after negotiation came to 
nought; he was even mad enough 
to personally insalt Prince Metter- 
nich at a time when the retention of 
the Austrian alliance was of the 
utmost moment to him; and the 
autumn saw him once more on the 
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plains around Leipzig, his chance of 
retreat to the Rhine without ruinous 
damage hanging on the issue of a 
battle wherein his troops would be 
matched against equal numbers, a 
far stronger cavalry, and an opposing 
force whose physical and moral 
condition was superior to theirs: 
and yet standing in this jeopardy, 
his mind was set upon aggression 
and vengeance, and making the 
nobles of Prussia beg their bread ! 
So have I seen an old mastiff whose 
teeth had been ground down by 
work and time nnable to compre- 
hend that he was no longer the 
champion that he had been, and 
challenging and fighting with the 
avidity of old days, but getting 
only defeats from younger and 
better-armed foes. 

It was during the months which 
elapsed between the two battles 
of Liitzen and Leipzig fought by 
Napoleon on these plains, that the 
poet Korner was brought by stealth 
wounded into the latter town. His 
regiment had been treacherously 
attacked by the French during an 
armistice, and he, unarmed, had 
been cut down. It was a dan- 
gerous act then to harbour a soldier 
of the Allied armies in a Saxon 
town; nevertheless, a humane and 
patriotic medical man in the suburbs 
of Leipzig received Kérner into his 
house, and attended to him until 
he recovered. The poet then re- 
turned to his regiment, and served 
but a short time longér before he 
received another and a fatal wound, 
He was slain during the unsuccess- 
ful attack made by the Allied army 
on Dresden in August. 

In the last-named city, before 
the grammar-school in the Georgs- 
Platz, stands his statue, wherein 
the artist has endeavoured to glorify 
the poet and the soldier; and so, in 
my opinion, has produced an un- 
satisfactory effect. A military poet 
does not usually take his MS. with 
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him when he charges the enemy, 
nor wear his panoply when he is 
composing or reciting his verses. 
But our sculptured Kérner, grasp- 
ing his sword with one hand—and 
a warlike figure in all respects but 
one, carries a literary roll in the 
other hand. The statuary in one 
effort can seize but a single epoch 
in the life of a man, and should 
confine himself to that. Korner 
never immortalised himself as a 
soldier ; and though he fell bravely 
fighting, as hundreds of other Ger- 
mans did, he did not by that means 
earn his statue. The homage is 
undoubtedly paid to the memory 
of the patriotic poet, and it would 
have been well, I think, if Herr 
HWahnel had remembered this, and 
spared us the spurs and other 
articles of war. 

I think that it is supposed by 
most of those who have written of 
the battle of Leipzig that the town 
at the time of the battle was forti- 
fied. This is a mistake. It was 
in the days of the Seven Years’ War 
surrounded by a comanuous enceinte, 
strengthened by some outworks ; 
but immediately after that war the 
levelling of the ramparts com- 
menced. They were removed very 
gradually, the last curtain—that in 
front of Schiller Strasse—having 
disappeared before the middle of 
the present century. Therefore, in 
1813 Leipzig was not fortified in 
the sense of being in a condition to 
stand a siege. Any town may be 
defended by street and house fight- 
ing, and this was the sort of re- 
sistance that was made to the Allied 
forces when they broke into Leipzig 
on the 19th October. No doubt 
the portions of the old enceinte 
and outworks then existing helped 
the French rearguard a little. in 
their resistance; but the whole 
assault was an affair of only an 
hour or two, If the walls had been 
continuous they might have kept 
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the conquerors, or a large portion 
of them, back for some days, and 
materially retarded the pursuit. 
The Leipzigers have taken pains 
to mark by a column each of the 
principal points in the battles, so 
that a stranger, after a short survey 
of the ground, finds his compre- 
hension of the awful struggle pretty 
clear, if he happens to have read a 
good account of the order of events. 
The great plain of Leipzig ex- 
tends in every direction from the 
town as far as the eye can reach. 
Except by the rivers that flow 
through it, it is very little broken | 
even in these days of railways and 
quarries. In 1813, it was probably, 
in a general sense, unbroken ; and 
the fullest advantage was in that 
year taken of its extent for fight- 
ing purposes; for round the town, 
there was not a point of the com- 
pass where the battle of 16th to 
19th October did not reach. The 
principal struggle—where the gen- 
erals-in-chief on both sides were 
present, and where the great body 
of the forces was engaged—occur- 
red to the south-east of Leipzig on 
the 16th and 18th. To the north- 
east, Marshal Ney opposed Blucher’s 
and Bernadotte’s corps. The Allied 
forces, as the victory inclined to 
their side, extended towards each 
other, and finally touched, thus 
stretching over more than a half- 
circle from north-west to south- 
west by the east. On the west, by 
Lindenau, a corps of Austrians 
ceaselessly endeavoured to drive 
General Bertrand’s corps off the 
main road to Erfurth. Thus was 
Leipzig literally “ encompassed with 
armies.” It is impossible to con- 
ceive that “glorious war,” as a 
spectacle, could be more grandly 
—— and if there were in 
eipzig at the time any spectator 
whose affections and possessions 
were untouched by the war, he 
must have enjoyed scenes of un- 
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equalled magnificence on _ thuse 
autumn days. 


‘* By heaven! it is a splendid sight to see, 

(For one who hath no friend, no brother 
there), 

Their rival scarfs of mixed embroidery, 

—_ various arms that glitter in the 
air! 

What gallant war-hounds rouse them 
from their lair, 

And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for 
the prey ? 

All join the chase, but few the triumph 
share ; 

The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize 
away, 

And Havoe scarce for joy can number 
their array.” 


Spite of the magnitude and ex- 
tent of the order of battle, you 
realise its general features very 
readily. There is a village about 
four miles to the south-east, named 
Liebervolkwitz, which represents 
about the centre of the French posi- 
tion of the 16th. An are drawn 
through this village, with Leipzig 
as a centre, and extending from the 
river on the right, to the grourd in 
front of Halzhausen village on the 
left, would pass through the posi- 
tion of the troops handled by 
Napoleon in person. Of co irse, 
the position of the Allies fronted 
this. It was about the villages 
right and left of Liebervolkwitz 
that the tremendous struggles took 
place which make up the first day’s 
battle of Leipzig, so far as the main 
armies were concerned. Napoleon’s 
position from which he ordered the 
battle on that day, is marked by a 
pillar south-west of the village of 
Probstheida; and Prcbstheida is 
almost on the straight line, and 
about half-way, between Leipzig 
and Liebervolkwitz. 

Furious as it was, the struggle 
of the 16th was indecisive, and a 
drawn battle was to Napoleon as 
bad as a defeat; for the object to 
be gained by fighting at all was to 
deliver a blow that might seriously 
discomfit the enemy, paralyse his 


efforts, and incline him to treat on 
terms favourable to the French. A 
tremendous action had been fought ; 
Napoleon’s position was worse than 
it had been before; he knew that 
reinforcements for the enemy were 
at hand, and yet he would decide 
neither to retreat nor to make pro- 
vision for his retreat on a future 
day. It is so difficult to perceive 
on what reasonable expectation, or 
even on what chance, of advantage 
he resolved to fight again in front 
of Leipzig, that we are compelled 
to ascribe the second battle to mere 
pride and w.lfulness. Undoubtedly 
the same kind of obstinacy had 
succeeded with Napoleon many 
times before, but those times were 
very different from 1813. His 
method of making war took Eu- 
rope by surprise in his early days ; 
his own abilities, and the fighting 
condition of his troops, were so 
superior to what was to be found 
on the other side, that he might 
always be said to have a fair chance 
of success even when things ap- 
parently were against him. His 
justification, then, for rnnning great 
hazards was in his undoubted moral 
superiority. But things were sadly 
changed now. The Allied army 
was certainly commanded - with as 
much ability as the French ; the 
Allies were encouraged to renewed 
exertions by the glorious impression 
which they had made on the foe 
on the 16th; they were provisioned 
by a proper commissariat, properiy 
sheltered in their camp, and want- 
ing for nothing that soldiers in the 
field can have; while the French, 
having plundered and devoured all 
the goods and victual of Leipzig 
and the surrounding country, and 
having no magazine of their own 
within reach to draw upon, could 
turn the day’s rest which they got 
on the 17th to small account. 
Bonaparte was certainly demented 
and devoted to destruction. He 
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might yet have shown a sufficient 
front to make good his retreat 
with what was left to him. But 
he chose to risk everything upon 
the bare chance of beating to- 
morrow that enemy to whom he 
had yielded ground yesterday—an 
enemy in many ways strengthened 
since then; and he paid dearly for 
his choice ! 

The main armies did not engage 
on the 17th; and one may suppose, 
not unreasonably, that both sides 
were willing enough to take a little 
breathing-time after their exertiors 
of the day before. The reasons re- 
spectively assigned for the pause are, 
on the part of the French’ Emperor, 
that he hoped for an answer to propo- 
sals which he had made to Austria 
the night before, tempting her to 
withdraw from the alliance ; on the 
part of the Allies, that their reinforce- 
ments, whch they knew to be at 
hand, did not come up till after- 
noon of the 17th, when it was too 
late to begin fighting. There was a 
severe cavalry combat away to the 
north-east on the 17th; but, except 
for this, it was a day of comparative 
rest. Napoleon used it to distribute 
his troops in a fresh position. He 
contracted his are of defence, draw- 
ing his forces nearer to Leipzig, and 
made all the preparation in his 
power for the mortal agony of the 
18th. Probstheida, which had before 
been his own station in ‘rear of 
his army, he now made his most 
advanced point of defence. His 
right, still resting on the river, was 
at Connewitz; but his left was able 
to stretch further north than before, 
being formed on the circumference 
of asmaller circle. Thus he covered 
Leipzig and his only way of retreat 
more effectually. His own station 
with his reserves was at the tobacco- 
mill on the Thonberg. It is now 
marked by a pillar, the mill having 
been removed. He had yielded two 
miles of ground in thus changing 
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his position, and brought the war 
close to the suburbs. Such a din 
of battle, such a pounding of fire- 
arms as Leipzig heard next day, had 
never been heard in the world before. 
A spectator inside it—let him look 
which way he might from a steeple, 
monument, or point of vantage—saw 
embattled hosts in deadly strife. 
From nine in the morning until the 
fall of night the carnage continued. 
The whole of Napoleon’s action in 
this encounter may be described as 
vainly beating himself to pieces 
against a foe as obstinate and as 
wary as himself, and in far better 
fighting trim than he was. In vain 
he launched his masses of men on 
point after point of the enemy’s 
line, endeavouring to break it. He 
yielded rather than gained ground ; 
and the firmness and superiority of 
the Allies were so marked, that the 
Saxons and Wiirtemburgers who, 
against their inclinations, had been 
combating on the French side, went 
over on the field to the other, and 
turned their arms against him. 
After a time it became so certain 
that the day must end in the retreat, 
or attempted retreat, of the French, 
that Schwarzenburg, the gencralis- 
simo of the Allied forces, got his men 
on the great field south-east of Leip- 
zig as much as possible into shelter, 
protecting them by a furious and 
most powerful cannonade. The fire 
of the guns was sufficient to baffle 
the desperate attacks which Napo- 
Jeon still persisted in making, for 
the Allied artillery was now superior 
to his both in numbers and position. 
And he was soon obliged to direct 
his attention to a part of the field 
farther north, where his troops were 
being forced back almost to the gates 
of Leipzig. Though the fighting 
was most desperate in this northern 
direction, nothing that the French 
Emperer could do sufficed to check 
the enemy; and when night fell, 
his position had become quite un- 
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tenable, and there was nothing for 
it but to move off as fast and in as 
good order as he could. 

Do you remember that, consulting 
with his generals on the field after 
nightfall, the exhausted Emperor fell 
asleep in his chair, and, on waking 
up after a few minutes, had lost all 
recollection of where he was and of 
what had happened? I cannot find 
out exactly where this council was 
held, but think it merits a stone to 
mark it as well as any spot on the 
field. These few moments of in- 
sensibility were all the sleep he got 
that night: he hurried back to the 
town at eight o’clock, and was occu- 
pied till morning in ascertaining the 
state of his army and in arranging 
for the continuance of the retreat, 
and its protection by a rear-guard. 
It was not his way to acknowledge 
deficiency on his own part; but I 


fancy that he must have felt very 
keenly how the misery in which he 


and his were now sunk was owing to 
his own obstinacy and the castles in 
the air which he had allowed himself 
to dote upon. Where was now his 
hope of chastising Prussia, fer which 
he had sacrificed every dictate of 
prudence ? Where was his cherished 
prestige, relying on which be had 
declined and neglected to provide 
any way against adversity? In 
what a condition was his empire, 
put together with so much blood 
and treasure! already falling to 
pieces, and that which was nomin- 
ally subject territory not even afford- 
ing him a safe and unmolested pas- 
sage back to France! The more I 
reflect on the condition to which 
he had now brought himself, the 
more damaged does his character as 
a general and ruler appear. 

The battles of the 16th and 18th 
were remarkable for hard fighting 
rather than for brilliant strokes of 
generalship. Both leaders had dis- 
posed their forces advantageously, 
and both were prompt at bringing 
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up supports to a disputed point. 
Wherever a ground of vantage was 
contended for, thither did each com- 
mander accumulate masses of men 
until the action ceased in that 
direction, not so much because any 
marked advantage bad been gained 
as because human effort in that 
quarter could do no more. The . 
Allies were superior in artillery and 
cavalry, and the Cossacks, in the 
course of the 18th, succeeded in 
overlapping and threatening Napo- 
leon’s left flank; but it was on the 
north, where the Allies had been 
largely reinforced since the 16th, 
that the principal impression was 
made and the French were driven 
into the suburbs in such sort, that 
but for the coming of night it might 
have been hard to secure the town 
and the line of retreat. Napoleon 
watched, as of old, for some mis- 
take or some omission on his 
enemy’s part, which might enable 
him to deliver one of his master- 
strokes and thus to secure the vic- 
tory ; but he watched in vain. 
Before he fought the battle of 
Leipzig, Napoleon must have known 
that the greatest advantage he could 
reasonably hope for from fighting 
was an undisturbed retreat to 
France. In case of his not being 
able to deliver a severe check to the 
Allies he would vf course still have 
to retreat, but amid circumstances 
not mich more favourable than 
those which attended his retreat 
from Russia the year before. Any 
facility, therefore, which by the 
skill of his engineers and the exer- 
tions of his troops could bave been 
provided for a rapid exodus from 
Leipzig should have been sought 
after by him with the utmost 
earnestness. But it is a_ truth, 
never explained, that to the very 
last he persisted in refusing atten- 
tion to his line of retreat. When 
pressed by his generals and staff, he 
sent Bertrand to keep open the one 
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road to Weissenfels; but beyond 
this he did nothing. In the marshes 
to the westward of Leipzig the rivers 
Pleisse and Elster, often separating 
and reuniting, run in_ several 
channels. The great road crosses 
several of these channels over 
bridges ; but for a long way north 
and south of this great road there 
was in those days no bridge. To 
make temporary bridges at other 
points was therefore an obvious 
necessity if an immense force were 
to be moved rapidly from the city 
tewards the Rhine. But no repre- 
sentation could induce the Emperor 
to give attention to this important 
matter. He might have made 
bridges before the battle began; he 
might have made them on the 17th 
October, which intervered between 
the two terrible days of fighting ; 
he might even have made them on 
the night between the 18th and 
19th,- but he did not. His mind 
seemed to turn with some uncon- 
querable aversion from this dis- 
agreeable duty—among many proofs 
a most glaring one that his capacity 
was no longer of that uniform ex- 
cellence which it once had been. 
Thus, when the inevitable retreat 
was ordered, the whole of his 
immense sorce, with artillery and 
baggage, had to depart by one 
narrow street, the Frankfurter 
Strasse, which Jed over the bridges, 
and so on by the great highway to 
Lindenau. 

If you stood in the Frankfurter 
Strasse, my dear Editor, you would 
soon perceive that, such a host 
pressing into it, a jam could hardly 
be avoided by any regulation or 
arrangement ; and, if you considered 
that, while the French were push- 
ing through it, a victorious enemy 
was forcing his way into the town 
behind them, you would quite 
realise the dire confusion which 
entangleu everything in that out- 
pouring. Guns, carriages, cavalry 


horses, foot-soldiers, and camp- 
followers, all straggling along to- 
gether ; narrow bridges in front over 
which no more than one carriage 
could pass at a time; ap almost 
endless crowd in rear pressing on 
with frantic energy. Very soon the 
parallel and cross streets must lave 
been choked with them too. Then 
fancy the Allied forces charging 
into this helpless mass, or mowing 
them down with case-shot wher- 
ever a view of them could be got! 
Scarcely could soldiers be in a more 
miserable plight. If the streams 
had been bridged on ten lines the 
French army could not have escaped 
without heavy loss; but when all 
had to pass by one series of narrow 
bridges, what a problem was pre- 
sented! No leader was ever guilty 
of more unpardonable neglect than 
Napoleon in this matter. As long 
as the rear-guard could keep the 
assailants at bay, the foremost corps 
continued to hurry across the 
streams ; but it was soon apparent 
that if any more could get away 
with their lives for a prey, as the 
Seripture expresses it, that was as 
much as could be effected : no more 
vehicles could pass. So the 
wretcned beings set fire to their 
waggons and essayed to flee unen- 
cumbered. Then when all attempt at 
resistance was relinquished, and the 
only remaining hope of evading the 
enemy was in the speed of their flight, 
occurred the dreadful catastrophe 
with which Cruickshank’s pencil 
made my infant eyes familiar. One 
of the bridges, whose demolition 
had been designed to arrest the 
enemy’s pursuit, was, by a blunder, 
prematurely blown up. This was 
the incident which crowned the 
disaster. The small semblance of 
discipline or order which had re- 
mained up to this period was now 
dissolved. The men rushed into 
the dark waters, and, being unable 
to combat the stream, or sinking 
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in the deep mud of its bed, were 
drowned in numbers. The enemy 
in great forcew as on their flanks 
and rear, and the only alternatives 
were death or surrender. Another 
great French army was ruined; and 
but a few shattered remains of it 
were on their way back to tell the 
tale of woe. 

The modern bridge does not, I 
imagine, bestride exactly the same 
space as did this bridge of fate. 
But close to it there is a . pillar com- 
r emorating the demolition. The 
span of it is very moderate ; indeed, 
as you stand looking at it you fancy 
it does not very much exceed some 
of the longest jumps that you now 
and then hear of. It happens too, 
sometimes, that the river has shrunk 
to a scanty stream, and looks of such 
a moderate depth that it could hardly 
present much difficulty to determined 
men essaying to cross. Everything, 
however, seems to have conspired on 
this fatal 19th October 1813 to make 
the wreck of the French army com- 
plete. A deep flood was rolling be- 
tween the steep and slippery banks, 
and the river must have been full 
for some days, from the depth of 
mud which is reported. 

Among the few who escaped after 
the explosion was Marshal Mac- 
donald, who boldly swam his horse 
across ; and among ‘the drowned was 
the, brave Poniatowski, who also 
tried to cross the channel on 
horseback, but slipped back on at- 
tempting to climb the farther bank. 
His body, having been found and re- 
cognised, was carried to a room in the 
basement story of the Rath-haus 
to await burial, which it received 
with great solemnity and honour 
from the Allied sovereigns. It did 
not, however, remain long in Leip- 
zig, but was exhumed and carried 
to Warsaw, where it was again en- 
tumbed. Finally, in 1816, it was, 
by permission of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, awarded a resting-place at 


Cracow among the kings and heroes 
of Poland. I have in vain endeav- 
oured to discover the grave in which 
it temporarily rested in Leipzig ; and 
I am not astonished that there is no 
record of this particular grave, seeing 
that within and without the walls 
there must have been pits and 
trenches open, into which the dead 
were being put from morning till 
night. 

This retreat of Napoleon’s back to 
France, across Germany, seems on a 
careless view to contradict a well- 
known maxim of war, which affirms 
that a general whose communica- 
tions with his-base are interrupted, 
while at the same time he is con- 
fronted or followed by a superior 
force whose communications are 
complete, is checkmated. The Em- 
peror had undoubtedly been severely 
beaten at Leipzig: on his rear and 
on his flank were his victorious 
enemies ; except some magazines at 
Erfurth, which lay on his route, he 
had nothing to fall back on; and 
the Bavarians, in force between him 
and the Rhine, were waiting to bar 
his passage. Yet the game was not 
atan end. He made a retreat, such 
as it was, to France, and brought 
a small number of famished and 
diseased wretches to languish in 
the fortresses on the Rhine. But I 
believe his condition, if surveyed 
carefully, waz checkmate. It must 
be remembered, I am told, that a 
general, at whatever disadvantage 
he may lie, has it always in his 
power to refuse to lay down his arms, 
and to endeavour to cut his way 
through his enemies, preferring suf- 
fering and death to the acknow- 
ledgment of defeat. ‘The maxim 
which I mentiened above is framed 
on the supposition that, where the 
situation is desperate, common 
humanity will dictate submission 
on the best terms that can be ob- 
tained. Napoleon preferred that 
thousands and thousands of his 
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troops should perish by the sword, 
by famine, and afterwards by pes- 
tilence, rather than that he should 
avert useless destruction by com- 
position with his foe. But he did 
not in the Jeast retrieve his position 
after this day of Leipzig ; he merely 
drew the war on to the soil of 
France instead of Germany, wore 
out a few months in unsuccessful 
defence of his capital, and then sur- 
rendered not only his arms but his 
crown. The days of Leipzig were 
the days of Fate. 

His personal courage, however, 
is very distinctly witnessed by the 
records of these events. It does 
not seem as if he courted, or defied, 
or despised danger in the chivalrous 
sense, so much as that his mind 
was so absorbed in the direction of 
his battles that be had no place in 
it for apprehensions about himself. 
Constantly we read of him standing 
in situations where his staff and 
others were being destroyed close 
to him, and where shot and shell 
were falling profusely about ; while 
he, surveying and contemplating 
the fortunes of the field, was ab- 
solutely insensible to what was 
passing at his elbow. At Hanan, 
while he was giving some direc- 
tions, a shell fell quite close to 
him. He paid no attention to it, 
and no one dared to interrupt his 
speech ; but those about him hard- 
ly breathed while they awaited the 
explosion. The missile penetrated 
so far into the ground that its 
bursting was harmless. Napoleon 
does not seem to have been aware 
that there ever had been any 
danger. At the passage of the 
Elbe, when a ball struck some 
wood close to him, and sent a 
splinter on to his neck, he so far 
recognised the danger as to say, 
“Ti it had struck me on the breast, 
all had been over.” When he was 
suddenly recalled to Dresden by 
the unexpected attack of the Allies, 
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their fire was very hot over a space 
which he had to pass, and he 
erawled along there on his hands 
and knees, bwt never thought of 
waiting, or of seeking another path. 
Nobody has ever given a reason 
why fortune should constantly 
favour these strong adventurous 
men; nor why they should be 
aware, as they seem to be, that 
they are proof against accidents 
that may come to other men. Force. 
of will and physical vigour might 
be urged as the causes of the men’s 


_temerity ; but strength of will or of 


body cannot keep off the strokes of 
shot and shell ! 

Most of those who have roamed 
over the vast theatre of his German 
defeat, and mused on his fortunes 
and’ character, wil] spend some 
time before Napoleon’s portrait by 
Delaroche in the Museum. The 
momentous act of his Jife-drama 
which was ‘begun at Leipzig ended 
at Fontainebleau ; and, as we look 
at the fallen hero, the baffled poli- 
tician, the conqueror who was to 
conquer no more, we ascertain the 
goal of his infatuation, and recog- 
nise the answer of Providence to 
one who has said, “Tush! God 
hath forgotten.” All is past; all 
is lost; empire is vanishing away ; 
and the fixed gaze peering into 
space, and daring to regard neither 
the past nor the future, offers a 
terrible lesson. Not a scintilla of 
comfort derived from honour saved, 
or duty done, is to be traced in 
the expression. The glory had 
departed, and with it had gone all 
that could lift up the soul. That 
look of blank despair tells’ that 
nothing is left ! 

On beirg cleared of its invaders, 
Leipzig presented a series of scenes 
as horrible as the mind can con- 
ceive. Heaps upon heaps of dead 
and dying lay all round and all 
through it, some of them nearly 
filling the Frankfurter Strasse up 
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to the fatal bridge. The sick and 
wounded amounted to nearly forty 
thousand, besides an enormous 
number of unwounded prisoners. 
The resources of the town were 
utterly exhausted, so that one sees 
that these wretches who could not 
get away had but a miserable pros- 
pect; yet no anticipation of their 
misery could correctly foreshadow 
the event. It is certain that of 
the innamerable sick and wounded 
none had bed or shirt; and that a 
very large number had not even 
ee from the weather, but 
ay in sheds, on dunghills, and in 
the streets. Fifty-six hospitals 
were improvised, but these afforded 
scarce more than shelter from the 
weather. Medical attendance, ap- 
pliances, or stores, were procurable 
in quantity altogether inadequate 
to the requirements of the occasion. 
Where the wounded were fortunate 
enough to find cover, they are de- 
scribed as packed together like 
herrings in a barrel, and lying in 
the blood-stained rags in which 
they were brought in from the 
field. Of course’ mortification, 
lock-jaw, and other horrors over- 
took the mutilated. Rough shingles 
were used for splints, and it is 
known that amputations were in 
many cases performed by persons 
who knew nothing of surgery. The 
town had been left so destitute of 
provision of food that it was im- 
possible to feed the immense hosts 
that were left in it helpless; and 
it is a horrible truth that French 
soldiers were seen grubbing in the 
dirt-heaps for bones and apple or 
vegetable parings. In some parts 
of the town birds and dogs fed on 
human bodies. To crown all this, 
a pestilence, as might have been 
expected, broke out, and afflicted 
the peaceful inhabitants as well as 
the soldiers. 

Where it was so hard to find 


shelter for the sick, prisoners could 
not hope to fare very well. These 
were thrust into any place, no 
matter how noisome, where they 
could be secure Many of them 
were stowed in the cemeteries, in 
the vaults with the dead, whose 
coffins they burned to keep them- 
selves from perishing of cold. The 
scenes and the suffering were alto- 
gether as dreadful and shocking as 
can be conceived. “It is well,” 
says one of the German writers 
who recount these things, “ that 
our children should learn with 
what suffering their freedom has 
been bought.” 

It is a relief to turn from the 
recital or perusal of these horrors 
to the present aspect of the town 
and country where they were en- 
acted. Spring is budding; the 
trees are alive with birds; and 
where the skaters were lately busy, 
you have dancing shadows and 
sparkling fountains. As warmth 
and sunshine gladden the sober 
industrious region, and the plough- 
man, in full security of his reward 
in autumn, begins his patient la- 
bour, the scenes are suggestive of 
only hope and peace. The small 
birds, not hunted and _ persecuted 
as they are elsewhere, skim across 
your path, or pursue their fancies, 
whatever they may be—the old ones 
foraging, the young trying their 
pinions, almost within your grasp, 
so little terror have they of human- 
kind. Their tameness does not 
arise, like that of Alexander Sel- 
kirk’s friends, from unacquaintance 
with man, but from long experi- 
ence that man is not their enemy. 
German boys are not given to tor- 
turing and putting to death in a 
wanton way. If they go about in 
spring and summer equipped with 
fly-nets and canisters like candle- 
boxes for the capture of insects, 
this is allowed in the interest of 
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science—a name that will excuse 
anything to a German understand- 
ing ; but it is no part of their creed 
that they have a mission ee 
them to put to death every anima 
weaker than themselves. And so 
the little birds are very confiding, 
and perhaps a trifle happier than if 
they believed their lives to be in 
constant danger from the other two- 
legged animals. It is all so quiet 
and peaceful, and has such an air of 
having been always quiet and peace- 
ful, and going to be always quiet 
and peaceful, that “ historic doubts ” 
are engendered, and one questions 
whether it be not easier to believe 
that a narrative of strife and car- 
nage has been forged than that 
these tranquil plains have ever re- 
sounded to “great ordnance in the 
field,” or been enriched with the 
gore of tensof myriads. They show 


you a ball lodged in the angle of a 
church, or a hole through an old 
gable—good; but what do these 


prove? You may see, standing 
about, pillars commemorating this 
or that episode in the great epic ; 
but we have heard before how a 
column sometimes “lifts its head 
and lies,” and they who would 
write cunningly- devised fables 
would chisel also false inscriptions. 
If Troy was a fancy, why tot 
Leipzig? It would be pleasant to 
believe the latter to be but a glo- 
rious myth; and, standing here on 
this gentle April day, one feels 
strangely tempted toward such a 
belief. ; 

But no. Whatever nature may 
seem to cry aloud in this her tran- 
quil mood, the testimony of “arti- 
culate-speaking men,” of men who 
felt only too keenly all that they 
spoke and left on record, assures 
us that the battle of Leipzig was a 
great fact—the greatest probably 
that has had place in Europe since 
the middle ages. On these plains 
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was in reality broken the devilish 
power of the French Revolution. 
There began that chastisement of 
an impious nation, which has never 
to this day ceased. Here religion, 
order, justice, national independ- 
ence, again asserted themselves, 
and overturned the sway of the 
sword, of rapine, of unbelief, and 
of all the evil passions of fallen 
humanity. The tide of French 
aggression was fairly turned back ; 
the limit of revolutionary success 
had been reached; and blighted, 
pillaged Europe was permitted once 
more to breathe freely, and enter- 
tain the trembling hope of one day 
being again at rest, and of men 
rearing vines and fig-trees which 
they might dare to call their own. 
Here set that star of which Napo- 
leon spoke so arrogantly, and in 
which he placed so great trust. 
Hereafter he was but a broken 
adventurer, put to all his shifts to 
prolong his doomed empire, going 
from fall to fall, and at last perish- 
ing miserably ! 

If, then, the spot where a great 
blow has been struck for freedom 
should be sacred in men’s eyes, 
these plains of Leipzig are hallowed 
ground. It is good to meditate in 
sight of them; and, from the midst 
of the silence and plenty and peace 
which now reign there, to cast back 
a thought to the havoc and misery 
which they have witnessed. Happy 
are the generations which inherit 
the prosperity without having 
known the sorrow with which it 
was purchased! but they must 
never forget the price that was 
paid, nor enjoy their blessings 
without a thought of the great 
struggle through which they are 
this day free. “He who smote the 
people in wrath with a continual 
stroke, he that ruled the nations in 
anger, is persecuted, and none hin- 
dereth. The whole earth is. at rest, 
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and is quiet; they break forth into 
singing.” 

Great scarcity of the sinews of 
war all over the continent of Europe 
is said by some of the very wise to 
be the sole cause of the nations 
being peacefully disposed at this 
moment. If so, we discover a new 
virtue in poverty. It is pleasant, 
too, to reflect that England, which 
has means, and which has some 
stake in the subjects of contention, 
is no longer content to be voiceless 
when so many throats are sounding 
their claims and designs. I do not 
think the cause of peace will be 
the least injured by England rous- 
ing herself; and I am sure that the 
respect of other Powers and our 
own self-respect will be largely in- 
creased by her so acting. As long 
as the world continues to be such 
as it now is, the axiom will hold 
that they who desire peace should 
be ready for war— honourable 
Of course, 


peace, that is to say. 
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at the expense of being kicked and 
spit upon, a nation may for a time 
buy off hostilities. But this is but 
futile policy, as we learned three 
or four years since. A_ British 
Minister should deserve to have in 
his epitaph some words which were 
engraved over the shell of Commo- 
dore Trunnion: “He kept his guns 
ready loaded, and his tackle ready 
manned, and never showed his poo 
to the enemy except when he took 
him in tow.” But I must not be- 
gin to scribble about politics after 
so long a letter on warlike mat- 
ters. It has given me mnch plea- 
sure to survey these battle-fields, 
and to learn what I could con- 
cerning them; and if you and 
the readers of Maga care to fol- 
low my wanderings, I shall again 
rejoice. Now, for the present, fare- 
well. Accept, my dear Editor, these 
presents, and the warm regard of 


A Wawnpertnc ENGLISHMAN. 
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A STUDY. 


“Dear! Did you really? How 
clever !” 

“JT can put up with everything 
about her, but that ‘ How clever /” 
cried Elizabeth, when the lady had 
departed, “ It always comes out in 
the same tone, and with the same 
emphasis, Whatever one does, if 
it be but the veriest trifle, some- 
thing that even a Lady Adelaide 
could accomplish herself without 
too much trouble, it is sure to ob- 
tain that ali-embracing epithet. I 
do not believe her vocabulary could 
supply any other note of admira- 
tion. She never rises above it, and 
never falls below. When she heard 
that Captain Webb had swum 
across the Channel, and that I had 
worked a crochet anti-macassar, she 
said of us both, ‘ How clever /’” 

Her friend laughed. 

“Ts it not provoking, Anne ?” 

“Provoking? Perhaps; if it 
were worth being provoked about.” 

“You think it is not? But you 
don’t know till you have been tried. 
I had rather endure one good sword- 
cut and have done with it, than be 
the victim of a thousand lancet- 
pricks. How often did you hear that 
little soft ejaculation during the last 
half-hour? Be on your honour, 
Anne.” 

“ More than once, I confess,” 

“ And you had noticed it ?” 

“ Yes, I had.” 

“Well, was it not, as I said, 
called forth by great and small, 
somethings and nothings, alike ? 
Was it not a most absurd comment 
most promiscuously applied, by a 
most stupid woman? Come, Anne, 
join me; it will do you good, or, if 
not, it will do me good to hear it. 
Say what you think, you prudent 


Anne; confess, break forth, you 
fountain of wisdom, and overflow 
your banks like Jordan! You had 
noticed it, you had felt it all the 
time, and yet you shake your head, 
you knit your brows? Oh, I fear 
you not; I shall say my say, and 
moan my moan, and none shall stop 
me. See, I am the better for it 
already! I have not—upon my 
word, I have not felt so charitably 
disposed towards the poor dear lady 
for a long time.” 

Anne, smiling—* That does you 
credit, surely. The prick of a pin 
stirs up this tempest{ and the tem- 
pest subsides with the same show 
of reason wherewith it arose. A 
storm in a teacup, Lizzie. Much 
ado about——” 

“Not nothing—not nothing, you 
tiresome creature! you will not 
surely pretend to declare that it is 
nothing ?” 

“You will not surely venture to 
affirm that it is something ?” 

“T affirm it, and maintain it, 
Anne.” 

“Then you are a little—foolish, 
dear.” 

“ And you are a very great deal 
—exasperating, darling.” 

Anne smiles, Elizabeth laughs. 
The door opens, and a footman, 
with uncertain bewildered steps, 
approaches the upper end of the 
room, 

“‘ My lady’s gloves, ma’am. Un- 
der the sofa, or on the mantelpiece, 
or on the floor.” 

“The locality being so precisely 
described, he cannot fail to find 
them immediately,” observes his 
mistress aside, 

“ Look on the piano, William.” 

On the piano the gloves are dis- 
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covered, and carried off, doubled up 
on a salver. 

“ Now it will be, ‘ How clever /’ 
to have found them so quickly! 
and with more grounds for saying so 
than usual,” continues Mrs. Tresham, 
with curled lip. Anne, you might 
have pity upon me. What may be 
amusing in a friend, is torture from 
arelation. If Lady Adelaide could 
only be metamorphosed into an 
ordinary acquaintance—a neighbour 
even, though not ¢oo near at hand— 
how joyfully would I engage her in 
conversation, nor dream of attempt- 
ing to clear a single cobweb off her 
brains!” 

“You would simply despise her 
more than ever.” 

“No, no, no; at least I think 
not.” 

“ You would.” 

“ And have you no compassion ? 
Yet I would grieve from my heart 


if you should ever have the misfor- 
tune to be tacked on to a—Lady 


Adelaide. What can I say more? 
Yet I defy you, even you, my men- 
tor, to twist anything undutiful or 
disrespectful out of such a tame 
conclusion, such a paltry climax.” 

Anne, gravely — She is a very 
kind-hearted woman.’ 

“ So she is.” 

“And you have no fault to find 
with her, save that she calls you 
clever ?” 

“ Clevar, not clever, 
the accent, dear.” 

“Is that her only fault?” perse- 
veres Anne. 

“Hum! I did not say so; I 
did not go sofaras that. Her only 
great fault, perhaps her only per- 
petual, ever-recurring fault.” 

“She has no other that you can- 
not condone?” 

“Ts not this enough? I began 
years ago by being called a clever 
child, then I was a clever girl, and 
now lam a clever woman. I was 
tired of the word, before I bad ever 


You missed 
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seen Lady Adelaide ; now, I am per- 
fectly sick of it.” 

“ After all, Lizzie, what a baby 
you are!” 

“A baby, if you like. I have 
no objeciion at all to being called 
a baby. Nice, little, soft, fluffy 
things, made to be petted and 
kissed. But the other is a term of 
abuse, a positive insult.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“Tt is; so applied, by such lips. 
Nay, Anne, sweet Anne, frown not 
so seriously. It spoils thy dimples, 
Anne, contorts the brow, and dis- 
torts the mouth. I say it again, 
again, again ; I will not be called a 

‘clever’ woman.’ 

Anne.—“ One might be called a 
worse thing.” 

Elizabeth, confidentially.—* But, 
good Anne, one word, Were you 
ever tired of being called pretty ?” 


* * %* * * 


Lady Adelaide and her new niece 
were, as may have been gathered 
by the foregoing dialogue, perhaps 
as ill-suited to each other as it 
was possible for any two people 
to be. 

Elizabeth, a gay, triumphant 
bride, in the heyday of her charms, 
little disposed to tolerate anything 
contemptible and ridiculous, was 
seriously disturbed by finding in 
the relation who of all her newly- 
acquired kindred stood nearest to 
her, one who was a_ perpetual 
source of mortification. 

Yet Lady Adelaide was all that 
a fine lady has any need to be. 

She was cheerful, gentle, and in- 
dolent; inclined to patronise ba- 
zaars and work-parties—her young 
friends in general, and Elizabeth in 
particular. 

Her nephew’s wife was quite 
charming—so lively, so clever. 

It was only a pity they did not 
see more of each other. John used 
to be in and out continually—the 
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Priory had been quite his home} 
but that could not be expected now. 
The young people were sure to be 
so much sought after, they would 
be such acquisitions in any society, 
that of course their engagements 
must be numerous. 

And then dear Elizabeth was so 
accomplished, had so many re- 
sources—not an idle body like her 
old aunt, who had time to run 
about and bore all her neigh- 
bours. ° 

Behind backs Lady Adelaide was 
as charitable as her niece was mer- 
ciless. 

“Elizabeth thinks she’s a born 
fool,” quoth John. 

“John! I never used such an 
expression in my life !” 

“Do you not think so ?” 

Now Elizabeth did. 

John, for his part, was rather 
fond of his aunt. - 

She was invariably kind and 
good-humoured, and more he did 
not expect from her; indeed her 
foibles were so far from being an 
annoyance to him, that it may be 
questioned whether he would not 
have missed something out of his 
life if Lady Adelaide had grown 
sensible. 

With Elizabeth, of course, it 
must be different. 

No softening influences of asso- 
ciation could deaden her feelings, 
no early impressions of awe hold 
her senses. still in check. Lady 
Adelaide broke upon her mature 
vision with all the shock of a no- 
velty, and unfortunately that vision 
was only too acute. 

Elizabeth could be magnanimous, 
she could pardon, but she could 
never fail to see. 

“ What would you have?” cried 
John. “She is good-looking and 
good-tempered, and never said an 
unkind word of any one in her life. 
She is the most popular woman in 
the neighbourhood.” 
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“Then I shall be the most un- 
popular.” 

“ Very likey.” 

“You won't ask me why? It is 
because we are the very antipodes 
of each other in every respect.” 

“So you are. I like you best, 
buat you will find that mine ‘s not 
the general opinion.” 

“Most people will like Sir Wal- 
ter a great deal better than you.” 

“ That is a fact, again.” 

“Well ?” 

“ Well?” 

“TI don’t care for the opinion of 
most people.” 

“ Neithet do I.” | 

“And if everybody in the world 
were to say so, they would never 
convince me that you were not 
worth a hundred Sir Walters, 
and———” 

“Goon.” 

“That I am not worth a thou- 
sand Lady Adelaides.” 

“Ha! ha! so I think. But 
little one, clever as you are, there 
is one thing you cannot do—and 
that is, argae.” 

How came John always to have 
the best of it? Chatter as she 
might, this quick-witted and high- 
spirited girl was as devotedly sub- 
ject to her sober-minded husband as 
any wife ever was in this world 
before. 

It was evident that she was a 
happy bride. 

Contentment beamed in her pire | 
dark eye; and the ring of her quic 
firm footstep, the snatches of song 
which broke forth at intervals 
through the little house, the pleasure 
she took in her pretty poe 
the glory in her small achievements, 
all spoke of the satisfaction of a 
heart at rest. 

Still, the dead fly in the oint- 
ment was there, small though it 
was. That fly—would any one 
have guessed it —was Lady Ade- 
laide. 
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On the day succeeding that 
which witnessed the little ebulli- 
tion above narrated, Elizabeth was 
busy with her hyacinths, when the 
barouche from the Priory swept up 
the modest drive, and her aunt in 
February furs and velvet bonnet 
alighted, 

“ My dear, I came early,—I know 
you will excuse it; how sweet, how 
delicious this room is! All from 
the hyacinths? Yes? Your uncle 
and I hope that you and John—so 
full of the sun too—charming, quite 
charming! We must have some 
people, you know, my dear, to meet 
you; and perhaps Thursday week 
—take care, my love, the new car- 
pet! watering-pot drippings may 
have paint on them. Oh, there are 
drops on the velvet table, too! 
Your handkerchief? Ah, yes, quite 
dry—no harm done. But, my dear, 
will that day suit you? No other 
engagement ?” 

“ We have no engagements at all, 
thank you.” 

“ Not yet? no? really ?” 

Elizabeth brought one of her 
glasses into the ray of sunlight. 

The young couple had not been 
settled in their new home above a 
fortnight : it was natural to suppose 
that their evenings might be still 
at liberty. 

Nor did Lady Adelaide feel the 
smallest degree of astonishment. 
It was she who ought to introduce 
her niece. It was at their house 
Elizabeth must make her first ap- 
pearance, and she had been only 
waiting for Sir Walter to recover 
from his last attack of the gout to 
issue her cards. She calculated 
that by the day fixed on he would 
be well enough to receive his guests ; 
and though Elizabeth had been 
duly waited upon by the principal 
neighbouring families, it was only 
now that she might begin to expect 
the inevitable invitations, Thus, 
although she cried “Not yet? no? 
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really?” with all due fervour and 
impressiveness, her unmoved coun- 
tenance betrayed that she exclaimed 
by rote. 

“May we consider that fixed 
then, my dear ?” 

“Oh, certainly, aunt Adelaide, 
—very happy. John r 

“You will ask John? Quite 
right, so right. Always consult 
your husband’s wishes, And you 
will Jet us know? But you will 
accept nothing else for that even- 
ing ?” 

“T beg your pardon. Iam sure 
—I know I| may answer for Jonn ; 
he is always glad to go to the 
Priory, so would certainly wish 
me to say ‘yes’ at once. I was 
only going to say he is out this 
morning.” 

“So sorry to miss him, but you 
were the person I chiefly came to 
see. And you really say ‘Yes’? 
That is charming! then I can send 
Thomas round at once, So thought- 
ful of you, my love, if you are quite 
sure John will not mind—for of 
course it-does make a difference to 
know. One ought to try to get to- 
gether the right people to meet each 
other. But how can one if you are 
unable to fix the day?”. reasoned 
the lady, wisely. 

“ Yes, certainly, you may depend 
upon us,” 

“Oh, and Miss Chorley, that 
charming beautiful friend of yours, 
of course we include her; or must I, 
ought I not to write a separate in- 
vitation? Undoubtedly I ought. 
You think not? really ?” 

“She left us this morning, thank 
you.” 

“Dear! this morning! 
possible ?” 

Now Anne had arrived on a 
week’s visit, the week had expired, 
and she had departed—what more 
could be said? Anne had herself 
informed Lady Adelaide of the 
duration of her stay; and Elizabeth, 


Is it 
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alike to everything, remembered 
having heard the same “Is it pos- 
sible?” on the subject a few days 
before. 

“Then I need not write ?” 

Plainly not. 

“But we should have been so 
glad, so pleased to have seen her, 
and of course a special invitation, 
—and, my dear Elizabeth, your 
white ‘satin,—you won't mind, will 
you, just this once? Sir Walter 
does like to be old- fashioned, you 
know, and a bride out of white 
satin . 

“Would be a queen without a 
crown? Very well, aunt Adelaide, 
white satin it shall be; wreath and 
veil too, I suppose ?” 

“ My dear! But you are only in 
jest. “ Orange-blossom, you know, 
is quite inadmissible except upon 
the day—gwuite. Your maid must 
take it off the dress even. You 
know that—yes? And,—my love, 
your music; you will bring your 


music and your drawings—some of 
those foreign sketches you took 
last autumn, so bright and pretty ; 


and—and * 


“Pray, nothing more this time. 
My music I will bring, but the 
sketches are on such a very small 


scale, surely there will be some. 


one among the guests more fitted 
to exhibit than I?” 

“ My dear, how can you say so ! 
Every one admires them exceeding- 
ly—so spirited, so clever!” 

Elizabeth started, the obnoxious 
epithet settled the question; noth- 
ing should induce her to be shown 
off to her aunt’s guests. 

But, when the time came, Lady 
Adelaide was not to be foiled. 
The portfolio, to be sure, was not at 
hand, but it existed; and she could 
still whisper in audible asides, 
“ Sketches, too, charmingly—charm- 
ingly. Hall absolutely amazed. 
Lord Guelder, quite the best ama- 
teur last season, came on purpose 
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to see them. I assure you he did. 
Came all the way to Kensington. 
So accomplished ! So clever ! 

Or, her niece could catch, “A 
sweet place the Cottage, is it not? 
And she has made it so pretty, so 
fresh and bright. Nice new furni- 
ture, birds, flowers,—quite a genius 
for arranging flowers,—and all the 
little elegant knick-knacks put 
about. Shows such taste in every- 
thing.” 

Or, “ Are you a worker, my dear ? 
You must get my niece to show you 
her embroidery—that new kind of 
work, you know, in wools. All done 
from nature, I assure you, every 
stitch in it. What can the name be ? 
Elizabeth, my love, what is the 
name of that beautiful wool-work 
you do, all from nature? Miss de 
Bury is longing to see it.” 

Elizabeth could not forgive her. 

“T am helpless whatever she 
chooses to say, John. I cannot 
contradict, because it is bad man- 
ners. I cannot help hearing; and 
if I attempt to turn it aside, Lady 
Adelaide is sure to make herself 
only the more ridiculous; and me 
too, that is the worst of it. People 
will suppose that I am enjoying it! 
That new kind of wool-work! Why, 
every creature does it, and Miss de 
Bury worked some a year and a half 
ago.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Oh, crewels. You know the 
thing, though you don’t know the 
name. That Honeysuckle I did for 
the little black chair, that was it. 
And then about our flowers, she 
is really very kind, you know, in 
bringing them, and ‘then she is quite 
amazed because I put them into 
water. How people will laugh at 
us.” 

“No, they won't. 
her too well !” 

“Why does she fix upon me? 
You are her relation, yet she never 
apuoys you in the same way.” 


They know 
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“ You are mistaken. I lieard her 
exalting my knowledge of horses to 
Mr. Foster, at the other end of the 
dinner-table.” 

“Your knowledge of horses !” 

“ And advising him to apply to 
me for the next hunters he wanted.” 

“To Mr. Foster! The Master of 
Foxhounds !” 

“ Even so,” 

“John! Poor John.” 

“Ay, poor John! I don’t think 
any of your experiences will beat 
that, my little Elizabeth.” 

“ ‘No, indeed. But how did you 
bear it? Did you not suffocate?” 

“Oh dear, no! I took a mouth- 
ful of sherry, and bore up very 
well.” 

* But is it not dreadful ?” 

John shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt is her way, Lizzie; everybody 
has some peculiarity.” 

“ A peculiarity need not be offea- 
sive.” 

“ Very true. 
by it.” 

“ John, I shall take a lesson from 
you. You are the best John, the 
most patient John, the most wonder- 
ful John that ever was made. If 
I had heard that said to Mr. Foster, 
I should have jumped up, and 
screamed, Oh! you know what I 
mean. Of course you never set up 
for being a judge, and to a man who 
does! What do you suppose he 
thought ?” 

Elizabeth was so taken up with 
her husband’s wrongs that she 
almost forgot her own. 

So matters went on. 

Lady Adelaide, having no chil- 
dren of her own, took a maternal 
interest in her nephew and all who 
belonged to him. 

At least four days in the week 
the bay horses trotted through the 
Cottage gate, and the kind soul, full 
of smiles and presents, sailed into 
the drawing-room. The excitement 
did her all the good in the world ; 


Do not be offended 
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but unfortunately, as it raised her 
spirits, and stirred up her gentle 
sluggish nature, it served also more 
prominently to display its defects. 

“ My dear, do tell me about your 
servants. Are they comforts to 
you? I don’t mean in the way 
of understanding their duties, and 
keeping things properly,—that, we 
can all see, is satisfactory; but are 
they comfort? So much depends 
upon that in a household; indeed 
it does. So I told John when we 
set about engaging them. We did 
our best, to be sure; but it is such 
a lottery. Old, attached servants 
are the only ones of any value.” 

“Very true, aunt Adelaide,” 
gravely. 

“And you really are pretty well 
off? You will excuse my asking, 
I know, my dear ; for it was such 
a responsibility. And so little ex- 
perience as you have had, it would 
have been cruel to have inflicted 
bad servants upon you,” 

“They promise very well, thank 
you. I know,” continued Elizabeth, 
with a twinge of conscience, “that 
you took a ereat deal of trouble.” 

“No trouble in the world, my 
love. I would gladly be of any use. 
And as to the house—a new house, 
quite untested; no 
smoky chimneys? Bells ringing 

roperly? That's well; Sir Walter 
and I were talking about the chim- 
neys last night. I told him John 
woold be sure to let him know; for 
of course it would be Sir Walter’s 
place to put them in order. So 
mind you tell us; no reserves, my 
dear.” 

“And then your calls?” pro- 
ceeded Lady Adelaide, starting 
afresh. “You keep a book? you 
are returning them all in order?” 

“Not a book. Infeed I can get 
on without that.” 

“Ah, you are so thoughtful, so 
clever. ‘But indeed a book is a 


‘ great help, an absolute necessity. 
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When I was a bride, I could never 
have got on at all without my visit- 
ing-book.” 

“You lived 
Adelaide ?” 

“Yes, my dear, for many years. 
Sir Walter was in the Guards, you 
know. We had an immense circle 
of acquaintances,” 

“ And we,” said Elizabeth, “ have 
half-a-dozen.” 

“ Half-a-dozen! More than that, 
surely. Certainly, we manage to do 
without a book, somehow, at the 
Priory. I did not think of that. 
I only recollected my own experi- 
ence when I was first married.” 

By-and-by it was, “ Your trades- 
people are attentive? Send proper 
joints? Never have loins of mut- 
ton, my dear,—the most wasteful 
dish there is. And as for ribs of 


in London, aunt 


beef, my housekeeper tells me that 
there 
Positively, no under-cut. 


is no under-cut in them. 
Little 
hints of that kind are invaluable to 
receive. I never order ribs of beef 
now.” 

This passed. Elizabeth neither 
knowing nor caring anything about 
the merits of under-cuts, was still 
ruminating mischievously on the 
droll idea of establishing a visiting- 
book wherein to detail in order the 
names of the residents in a small 
and remarkably quiet neighbour- 
hood, when her monitress departed. 

“We are to keep.a book, John, 
of all our engagements, and I am to 
enter in it my visitors as they call, 
in succession, First of all came 
Mr. and Mrs, Foster, then the Rector 
and Mrs. Reeves, Lord Burchell, 
and Mrs. and Miss Page-Gore. I am 
afraid it will be Mr. and Mrs, Foster, 
Mr. and Mrs, Reeves, Lord Burchell, 
and Mrs, and Miss Page-Gore over 
and over again, nnless I am to in- 
sert Lady Adelaide herself here and 
there, by way of variety. And, 
John, be sure you only engage old 
and valued servants, it is so impor- 
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tant that they should be attached 
to you a 

“Lizzie!” , 

Elizabeth hung her head. 

The next day she had a cold. 

Down came Lady Adelaide kinder 
than ever. Black-currant tea — 
lozenges—the best were the pdtés 
de guimauves, quite invaluable, had 
cured Sir Walter repeatedly—and 
jelly, a little currant jelly, so sooth- 
ing and refreshing,—were all by 
turns prescribed. The jelly should 
be sent down from the Priory at 
once, and the lozenges she would 
order on her way back through the 
village. Oh, it was a mere nothing, 
a mile or two round—the drive 
would do her good. Was Eliza- 
beth’s throat blistered? Had she 
a headache? Feverish? 

Yes, all three; and she would 
have giten the world to be let alone 
besides, 

John came to the rescue. 

“She is not to talk, and this 
room is too warm for you, aunt 
Adelaide; come and take a turn 
round the garden.” 

“ And is poor dear Elizabeth to 
be left by herself ?” 

Even so. Hard-hearted John 
kept his visitor out of doors daring 
the whole of her stay, and saw 
her safely off in the barouche ere 
he returned to his wife’s room for 
the remainder of the day. 

“ My lady’s compliments, ma’am, 
to know how you is, this morning ?” 

Before nine o’clock, Elizabeth’s 
abigail brought this message, as she 
arranged her mistress’s tea-tray by 
the bedside. 

Elizabeth was no better. 

“ My lady’s compliments, ma’am, 
to know how you is, this after- 
noon ?” 

Worse. 

A groom rode over in the even- 
ing. His master and mistress were 
going to Brighton on the following 
day, but would put off their de- 
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parture if Mrs. Tresham were no 
better. 

By no means. Mr. Tresham 
“would not hear of such a thing. 
The doctor had just left, and there 
was nothing to be in the least 
alarmed about. 

Accordingly a dainty note was 
left at the Cottage on the following 
day, when the carriage returned 
from the station. 


“ My dear, do take care of your- 
self. I feel quite cruel, quite wicked, 
running off in this way. But Sir 
Walter thinks we must; and dear 
John, too, so like higself, to insist 
upon it. A few lines, a post-card, 
sent to B Square will let us 
know how you are. Pray, my dear 
Elizabeth, do not think of writing 
yourself. John or your maid will, 
I know, kindly take the trouble. 
—ZIn haste. your affectionate 

“ Aunt ADELAIDE. 

“P.S.—So much to do. 

“P,.S,—Have you tried a Porous 
Plaster on the chest ?” 


Sick as she was, Elizabeth laughed 
aloud. 

“John, your aunt is perfect. 
She is unique, Where did you get 
such an aunt? Pray, John, get me 
a Porous Plaster to put on my 
chest, because my throat is sore. 
And John, go at once to the post- 
office and get a post-card, or, better 
still, send a telegram. Oh dear! 
I am very naughty and very wretch- 
ed. Even my ears seem to ache, 
and my head, eyes, everything. 
When will the doctor come ?” 

The doctor gave very little com- 
fort when he did come. 

It was a sore throat, a very sore 
throat. It hurt her very much 
when she swallowed? Humph! 
Could she gargle? He snaatibed 
a gargle and went away. But at 
night he came again. He happened 
to be passing, and thought perhaps 
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they might like him to look in. 
Could Mrs. Tresham let him have a 
eep / 

John held the candle, and there 
it was, the dreaded white bar, all 
down one side of the throat, 

“ That will do,” said Dr. Birch, 
carelessly. “We must get that 
throat put right somehow, Mrs. 
Tresham, and you must have some 
sleep. It is too sore? Ah! yes, 
sore throats are very uncomfortable 
things. There are a great many 
of them going about just now. I 
won't trouble you longer at present. 
Suppose I go down-stairs to write 
the prescription.” 

Then he gave John a look, and 
they left the room together. 

“Why, this is brandy!” cried 
Elizabeth. “Ah! how it burns!” 

“Yes, dear, it is thought good 
for you,” 

“ John! what is the matter with 
me ?” 

“The matter !” 

“Yes, you look so strange. I 
can’t take any more, indeed I can't. 
Don’t ask me, Only let me lie still. 
Oh, I don’t—want gruel; I—hate 

ruel.” The last sentences broken, 
and uttered with difficulty. 

“ Don’t go—away, John.” 

“Only for a few minutes, dear. 
Iam going to sit up with you to- 
night.” 

A slip of the tongue this, but it 

assed unheeded. 

“How long Dr. Birch has stay- 
ed !” said she, presently. 

He was silent. 

“Ts he only gone now ?” 

Now at that moment the good 
doctor was comfortably ensconced 
in John’s own easy-chair by the 
fireside in the library, with a pair 
of John’s own slippers on his feet, 
He had expected this in the morn- 
ing, and made his arrangements ac- 
cordingly. Mrs. Tresham was dan- 
geriously ill, 

The fever did not increase rapidly ; 
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, it rather appeared to gain ground 
with insidious, unseen footsteps. \ 

She was not exactly worse, she 
was certainly not better. 

The white bar came a little fur- 
ther into the mouth. 

Dr. Birch breathed more freely. 
“If we can but keep it there,” he 
said. “If we can prevent its going 
down the throat again, we shall 
do.” 

Alas! it crept round to the other 
side. 

. * * x tt 

“ Poor dear John! poor dear fel; 
low! Dear! Dear! Dear! Dear! 
Oh, how sad, how sad! I must 
and will go to him directly. Snow- 
ing? Whatif itis? I cannot get 
wet in a railway carriage; and 
what if I did, either? Dear me, if 
the line should be blocked! But 
it only came on an hour ago. Ring 
the bell, deav, please. Oh, Marshall, 
poor Mrs. Tresham is so much worse, 
so alarmingly worse! It is dread- 


ful, quite dreadful / and I am going 
off to her at once.” 
“What is the use of your going 


off at once? Indeed I can’t see any 
good in your going at all. If you 
must go, wait till to-morrow,” pro- 
nounced Sir Walter, in his sleepy, 
selfish way, chipping off the shell 
of his egg as he spoke, and examin- 
ing it with the eye of a connoisseur. 
“ What good will your going do to 
anybody? And in such atrocious 
weather too !” 

“My dear! but you do not con- 
sider what you are saying. It is 
true I might be but of little use, 
but at least I could entertain the 
doctor, and ” 

“Ha! ha!” Jaughed her hus- 
band. “So you go to entertain the 
doctor !” 

“Tt would release dear Jobn, 
would allow him to devote himself 
entirely to his——oh, I cannot bear 
to think of it !” cried the kind crea- 
ture. “Who knows what may be 
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happening, what may have actually 
taken place by this time? How 
could I not go? How could I an- 
swer it to my wn conscience if that 
poor dear child were to die ad 

“ Nonsense! Who talks of dy- 
ing? You have put yourself into 
an altogether unnecessary ferment, 
Adelaide. There is not a word of 
dying in the letter. Besides, if it 
were as bad as that, you would be 
most certainly de’ trop, and would 
wish yourself back here again.” 

“TI might be a little comfort to 
him. And John never makes me 


feel de trop.” 


“ Well, well, I daresay not. But 
don’t let us have any more fuss. 
Drink your tea, my dear, and think 
it over; there is abundance of time.” 

The tea was drunk, but scarcely 
was the last drop tasted, ere she 
broke forth again. 

“ Such a perfect marriage! Every- 
thing so suitable! A charming 
creature, so handsome, so lively, so 
clever! Poor John! poor dear 
John! Who could ever have fore- 
seen an ending like this !” 

* Adelaide, do, for pity’s sake, not 
set up that doleful cry again.” Sir 
Walter grew quite testy. “ How 
can I enjoy my chop, or toast, or 
anything, whilst you are making 
such a din? I lke my breakfast 
to be a pleasant meal; it ought not 
to be disturbed by disagreeables,” 

“ But, my love——” Lady Ade- 
laide, a pattern wife, was perplexed 
how to express herself. 

The door was opened, and a hot 
dish was brought to ‘Sir Walter’s 
elbow. 

“Muffin? ah! Nice and brown 
too. The sort of day to eat muffins 
on, as somebody says somewhere. 
Have some mufiin, my dear, while 
it is hot, and let us hear no more 
of this, just now. There will be 
another letter to-morrow, and a bet- 
ter account, we will hope.” 

“As if I could wait till to- 
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morrow! It is diphtheria, my dear, 
diphtheria! The most shockingly 
fatal complaint. Ah! how little 
we thought——” 

“Well, this is most provoking ! 
I thought we had done with it at 
last, and now you begin all over 
again. How can you set yourself 
to be so unpleasant, Adelaide ? 
One would really think you did it 
on purpose. Here is everything 
nice and comfortable, just as it 
ought to be, and I am not to be 
allowed to enjoy it. If I cannot 
have peace and quiet at my meals, 
I would rather go without food 
altogether.” 

“T assure you I am really very 
sorry, my dear, Pray take another 
cup, such good tea, and the pot is 
quite full, And Marshall, be so 
good as look up Bradshaw at once, 
and let me know which is the very 
first train that I can catch to Stoke 
Ferrington,” 

“You are really going?” Sir 
Walter raised his eyebrows, 

There was no doubt about her 
going. 

Bells rang, maids hurried hither 
and thither, Marshall received a 
summons every five minutes ; and 
my lady, distracted betwixt her 
duty to her husband, her orders to 
her housekeeper, the claims of her 
engagements, the barking of her 
dogs, and the chattering of her 
parrot, grew every minute more and 
more bewildered and incoherent. 

“ Jeannette goes: with me, of 
course, Did I not say so? And 
Marshall, No, Marshall must stay 
to attend on his master. Sir Walter 
must not be inconvenienced. I had 
better not take Thomas either, it 
would disturb Sir Walter to drive 
out without him, What did you 
say, good Jeannette? Oh, we shall 
get on very well, admirably, I am 
not at all afraid.” 

“ Miladi knows de stairshon ?” 
suggested Jeannette, doubtfully. 


“Stoke Ferrington, my good 
girl. Stoke Ferrington is our own 
station, = know—our station at 
home, We have only to get there, 
and the carriage will meet us.” 

“ The carriage, miladi !” 

“Oh, well, good Robinson will 
send us up in his comfortable fly. 
Or Mr. Tresham will drive down in 
the dogeart. Poor dear! of course 
he will be there to meet us—that is, 
if he knows we are coming.” 

* Miladi has then sent the mes- 
sage?” 

_ “ Have I sent it? Yes—no—I 
really forget, and it does not sig- 
nify. I daresay he would never 
get it if I did, or read it if he got 
it, No, Marshall, no; thank you 
for reminding me, but I prefer not 
to send one. I would not have 
them troubled on any account at 
such a time, Mr, Tresham will have 
quite enough to think of, and it 
might be inconvenient to send. 
No, no—we shail get on very well. 
Jeannette, there isno need for more, 
Let us take the least possible lug- 
gage we can, Why take any ? 
Would not a carpet-bag be suffi- 
cient—a carpet-bag which you could 
hang on your arm? Well, well, but 
let there be as little as possible. 
No evening dresses, no other bon- 
net, And now, Jeannette, my 
mantle, What comforts these fur- 
lined mantles are, to be sure! Ah! 
if dear Elizabeth had only worn one 
of these ; but it is too late to regret 
it now. Has Marshall ordered the 
cab? Run and see, Jeannette— 
quick! The time is flying, and 
cabs go so slowly. Yet I could not 
take our own poor horses out on 
such a day. What, not come ? 
Marshall must send it 7s come ? 
Then let us be off, at once, at once,” 

In vain Sir Walter murmured his 
disapproval—less urgently indeed 
now that his personal comfort was 
no longer interfered with, but still 


in uncompromising- accents, The 
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front door opened, and out she sal- 
lied—her long dress, although on one 
side held up high enough to do duty 
for both, trailing far behind her on 
the other,—her hands encumbered 
with muff, purse, and satchel. 

“Now, my good man, I will give 
you double fare if you take us in 
time for the twelve o’clock train. 
The twelve o’clock train to Stoke 
Ferrington, mind—not the London 
twelve o’clock express train.” 

“ All right, ma’am, I'll do it, if 
it can be done,” said the man, reso- 
lutely, casting about in his mind 
for some roundabout streets in which 
he could spin out the time. 

“Ts it a block, Jeannette? Look 
out and see. What shall we do if 
it is a block ?” 

The station, in spite of all strat- 
egy, was reached so soon, that Lady 
Adelaide, forgetting that Brighton 
is not London, could hardly be per- 
suaded to believe otherwise than 
that a mass of vehicles obstructed 
her path. 

The cabman, 


however, got his 
double fare, and she had now the 
difficulties of the ticket-office to en- 
counter. 

But these difficulties had loomed 
so gigantically before the eyes of the 


household in B Square, that 
Marshall himself—the magnificent 
Marshall—had run round in the 
snow, and all to save his poor, fool- 
ish, kind mistress from a hopeless 
tang. of confusion. 

He should have been on the box- 
seat of the cab of course, but my 
lady had actually driven off whilst 
he was filling for her the flask of her 
travelling-bag, which she had only 
produced at the last moment. He 
was at the station before her, flask 
in hand. My lady was quite touch- 
ed; and it never occurred to her to 
wonder that Marshall should, on his 
feet, have preceded her indomitable 
driver with his cab. 

She was safely seen into a disen- 
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gaged carriage, presented with her 
tickets, which Marshall kept his 
eye upon, until they were safely 
stowed away jin the satchel; and 
then, he thought, with Jeannette 
by her side, she might be brought 
through ; though it was not without 
a qualm that the worthy major-domo 
saw the train depart. 

Faster and faster fell‘the snow. 

Ridges formed upon the windows 
of the railway carriages; and between 
the flakes which settled on the panes, 
and slowly melting trickled down 
outside, and the steam arising from 
the warmer atmosphere within, the 
country through which the travellers 

assed was almost invisible to them. 

The hot-water pans rapidly cooled. 
Every time a door was opened, came 
in a blast of air so chill, so wither- 
ing, that the passengers wrapped 
in their thickly-folded rugs shud- 
dered from head to foot. Guards 
and porters, with snow-tipped hats 
and shoulders, blue faces, red noses, 
watery eyes and palsied hands, 
struggled with their duties. Tra- 
vellers, either muffled to the cars 
in Ulster coats and comforters, or 
equally well shrouded in sealskin 
and Shetland veils, sought the 
shelter as a haven of refuge. 

Now dismal, how cross they 
looked! There was the burly 
middle-aged man with snow on his 
whiskers, the soldier with ice on 
his moustache, the schoolgirl with 
thin kid gloves, the schoolboy with 
no gloves at all—each ove more 
wretched, more unaccommodating 
than the other. 

“Horrible!” escaped from Jean- 
nette ; but no syllable of complaint 
crossed the lips of her mistress. 

Strange to tell, yet true, Lady 
Adelaide and her waiting-woman 
reached Stoke Ferrington in safety, 
and the only mistake they made 
was in going a little beyond it. 

“ Why, this is Becksley! Beck- 
sley is on the other side of Stoke 
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Ferrington! Guard! guard! are 
we in the right train ?” 

“Depends on where you are 
going to, ma’am,.” 

“Going !—to Stoke Ferrington, 
to be sure! I know we have 
passed it, for this is the way we go 
to London. What shall we do?” 

She had to get out, and wait 
in the bitter cold at a little side 
station for nearly an hour. Yet 
she never faltered. 

“This fire might be a little 
larger, but what there is of it is 
quite hot. Come nearer, Jeannette 
—come, my good girl, warm your 
feet as I do. Ob, there is plenty 
of roon—plenty. You are cold as 
well as I. Ah! I wonder how 
poor Mrs. Tresham is now? But 
we must not expect to hear till we 
are there,” 

It was late in the afternoon ere 


the travellers arrived at the Cottage. 


“ Aunt Adelaide !” 

For once in her life, Lady Ade- 
Jaide had no words. Mutely she 
gazed into her nephew’s face to read 
the verdict there; and it was with 
almost an hysterical gasp of relief 
that she sank down on a seat after- 
wards. 

“ Aunt Adelaide !” 

“ My dear boy !” 

“You have come from Brighton 
on a day like this?” 

“My poor John, 
have. How is she?” 

“ Better—decidedly better. Quite 
a change since last night. But, my 
dear aunt a 

John looked perfectly confounded. 

“You shall not be troubled with 
us, my dear. I have thought it all 
over. We will go down to that 
good little inn, where I know they 
will do everything to make us com- 
fortable. Jeannette is to tell the 
driver—it is all arranged. But I 
could not help coming, though Sir 
Walter said it was foolish.” 

“Foolish!” cried John, 


to be sure I 
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both her hands, and choking down 
a great sob in his throat—“ foolish! 
It was the best, and the kindest, 
and—and—there isn’t one woman 
in a thousand would have done it. 
God bless you, aunt! Neither she 
nor I will ever forget this.” 

“ Oh, my dear !” 

She was quite overcome. Two 
large, warm tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and settled on the velvet 
strings of her bonnet. 

“To think of your ‘coming here 
all by yourself, and fighting your 
way among porters and cabmen !” 
continued John, aware of the 
miseries this involved to his help- 
less relative. “You, who never 
travelled alone in your life! And 
the Priory closed! And nota crea- 
ture to meet you! But go to the 
inn you shall not. Here you have 
come, and here you must stay. I 
wish it were a palace for your sake,” 

“Dear, kind boy!” murmured 
she. “ It was nothing, a mere no- 
thing—so glad—so thankful—such 
a happy ending * 

John had hurried out of the 
room. “Coals of fire! Yes, in- 
deed, my little wife, a perfect fur- 
nace is about to descend on your 
head now.” 

It would doubtless have been 
more prudent if the knowledge of 
Lady Adelaide’s arrival could have 
been concealed from the sick one. 

But independently of the fact 
that in so small a dwelling it was 
difficult to conceal any event that 
took place, John felt that he 
owed it to his aunt to let her jour- 
ney and its object be known. 

True, had he suggested secrecy, 
she would not only have acquiesced 
without a murmur, but would have 
instantly felt that she had been im- 
prudent in expecting anything else ; 
but it would have been a disappoint- 
ment which he could not have borne 
to inflict. More, it would have been 
an injustice. Elizabeth must know, 
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must know, ought to know, the 
true worth of one whom she valued 
so slightly. 

Altheugh weak, the invalid was 
now on the way to recover; and 
he felt he might venture on the 
announcement without danger of 
harming her. 

Like his own, her first emotion 
was one of extreme surprise. 

“Jobn!*Aunt Adelaide! “What 
for? How did she come? How 
Jong has she been here ?” 

“When I wrote, yesterday, dear, 
you were very ill, Dr. Birch was 
anxious about you. I could not 
disguise it in my letter, and it they 
only received this morning. The 
better report I sent to-day will not 
arrive there till to-morrow.” 

“ And you mean that Sir Walter 
and, Lady Adelaide set off on the 
strength of that letter?” 

“Not Sir Walter. He is safe at 
Brighton.” 

“John, did she come by her- 
self ?” 
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“ By herself ;—bringing that 
French girl with her.” 

“ On this dreadful day !” 

“Drove up’ from the station in 
that old ‘angling fly with its broken 
window, and was preparing to sleep 
to-night at the public-house !” 

“ You will not let her ?” 

“No, dear, no. It is all settled. 
And now, Elizabeth, what do you 
think of -the poor aunt now ?” 

Elizabeth’s pale face flushed. 

“ T should like to see her.” 

On tiptoe Lady Adelaide came 
her long silk dress rustling behind 
her all the way up-stairs, and getting 
itself shut into the doorway as she 
approached the bedside. 

None of them once thought of the 
infection. 

Lady Adelaide stooped to kiss 
her niece, and Elizabeth threw her 
arms around her neck, 

(“She may call me clever every 
day of my life from this time hence- 
forth, but I will never think of her 
as a fool again.”) 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Tuere probably never was in the 
history of Europe a scene of more 
hopeless entanglement than that 
which Turkish affairs present. The 
interminable writing which it occa- 
sions seems to us unmeaning and 
bewildered. No one seems to have 
definite ideas on the subject, or to 
have a definite conclusion in view. 
All who either act or write in refer- 
ence to it seem to be at cross pur- 
poses, and no one seems to maintain 
any marked consistency of view, as 
if any object was present to his 
mind which he dared to avow. A 
knot which no one can untie and 
no one dares to cut is placed before 
diplomatists and journalists. It 
has dangled before their eyes for 
nearly twelve months. No one 
knows, or at least no one says, what 
it is that he wants. All appear to 
be actuated by the most earnest 
desjre for the pacification of a hand- 
ful of armed insurgents. There are 
six or eight millions of regular 
troops at the command of those 
interested in the subject—splendid 
fleets hover in the neighbourhood— 
the three great Northern Powers 
have been harmoniously concerting 
their measures—the Porte has pro- 
mised everything they have yet 
asked—we ourselves pursue, and 
intend to pursue, a policy of pre- 
caution,—and the insurgents remain 
in statu quo. All of a sudden the 
three Northern Emperors and their 
Chancellors meet—a Note is drawn 
up which is not made public, which 
is not evcn presented to its intended 
recipient—and then the whole scene 
changes. Everybody appears to 
have been the cat’s-paw of every- 
body else—the Sultan is hurled 
from his throne—the triple alliance 
is dissolved, The insurgents and 
their grievances are forgotten,— 


Europe is interested in a totally 
different spectacle—namely, Russian 
intrigue foiled by English firmness. 
England exults with the sympathy 
of all Europe at her own unwonted 
ascendancy ; and the Eastern ques- 
tion, or at least the relatidns of the 
Turkish Government to the insur- 
gents, remains where they were 
twelve months ago. Apparently all 
that Europe cares for is the pacifi- 
cation of the disturbed provinces, 
the avoidance of a serious war. 
That negative result will probably 
be attained, but the causes of dis- 
pute will remain as before. No 
progress is made, or is likely to be 
made, towards a settlement of these 
ever-recurring difficulties. The con- 
sideration of them will probably be 
adjourned sine die, and that is the 
sum total of what modern statesman- 
ship can achieve. 

The latest indications of events 
= in that direction. It must 
e admitted that England has taken 
a leading part in bringing about 
that purely negative result—a re- 
sult which can give no permanent 
satisfaction to any one who, in the 
interests of future European peace, 
or of the unhappy subjects of the 
Turkish Government, wishes to see 
some progress made towards a final 
solution of those difficulties. It 
cannot, however, be said to be the 
fault of the English Government. 
Throughout those negotiations and 
transactions, it has been universally 
conceded that the initiative does 
not rest with us. All that Eng- 
land could pretend to undertake 
was to give a moral support to any 
bond fide attempts to redress bond 
fide grievances, and at the same 
time to take every precaution that 
no advantage should be taken of 
the disturbed condition of the 
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northern provinces in order to pro- 
mote the injurious aggrandisement 
of any one Power in a manner hos- 
tile to our own interests. The 
policy of the triple alliance was 
ostensibly benevolent and _philan- 
thropic ; the English policy is rep- 
resented by its detractors as wear- 
ing the appearance of a cold and 
calculating spirit of self-protection 
and indifference to the suffering and 
permanent depression of a degraded 
population. But the public opin- 
ion of Europe has not been deceived 
by outward appearances. It has 
almost unanimously recognised in 
the English Government the faith- 
ful champion of peace and order, 
the arbiter to whose disinterested 
judgment the policy of the three 
Powers had to be submitted, and by 
whose conclusive award it was at 
length practically adjudged to be 
wanting in sincerity and singleness 
of purpose. England has held, as 
it always can hold, if its power is 


wielded by men of courage and 
capacity, the casting vote in the 


councils of Europe. Public opinion 
on the Continent has sanctioned 
and applauded the decision which 
it gave; and if the result is that 
no visible progress has been made 
in solving the ever-recurring diffi- 
culty of Turkish Government, the 
failure must lie at the door of the 
three Powers, whose ill - advised 
efforts have shown that their coun- 
cils were dominated by a sinister 
intention. 

In the view which we take of this 
matter no war is imminent; but the 
imposing ceremonial of three great 
military Powers meeting in solemn 
conclave to concert measures for 
pacifying a few insurgents will 
henceforth be discontinued. The 
triple alliance is at an end, dis- 
solved by mutual suspicions; and 
Russia is not prepared forcibly to 
carry out any aggressive schemes. 
The dissolution of the alliance has 
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happened unexpectedly, and is due 
to a wide divergence of interests. 
The Berlin Note was accepted hur- 
riedly, and apparently without time 
for consultation. It seemed to 
involve not so much the super- 
session of Turkish authority—that 
is, of the personal rule of the 
late Sultan, which no one was 
anxious to uphold—but the sub- 
stitution in its place of a virtual 
Muscovite supremacy which no 
single Power in Europe, not even 
the cosignatories of the Note, was 
prepared to acquiesce in. England 
met this diplomatic move with a 
direct dissent, followed by an im- 
posing demonstration of naval force. 
Had the same firmness been mani- 
fested three-and-twenty years ago, 
when Russia first displayed a de- 
cided spirit of aggression, the whole 
world now believes that the Cri- 
mean war might have been spared. 
The spirit of Lord Aberdeen no 
longer dominates in the councils of 
the Queen, and Europe immedi- 
ately ranged itself on the side of the 
British Ministry. Turkey itself 
replied to the menace by a timely 
coup d'état, and the apologists of 
Turkish misrule have discovered 
that insanity alone can account for 
the policy of machinations which 
they defend. 

The important Berlin Note, the 
dethronement of the Sultan, and 
the altered attitude of England, have 
succeeded in giving a wholly new 
aspect to the question. We have 
never regarded war as probable, 
partly from the known character of 
the chief actors in the scene, and 
especially the known moderation of 
the Czar—partly because the great 
military Powers, by their mutual 
animosities and growing indebted- 
ness, have to a great extent bound 
themselves over to keep the peace. 
By the recent change in the condi- 
tion of affairs peace is even more 
assured than before. But we 
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confess to considerable disappoint- 
ment at the turn which events have 
taken, No doubt our own interests 
have not suffered ; on the contrary, 
they have been amply vindicated, 
and English influence and authority 
have never in recent years stood 
higher. But the’ tide of sympathy 
which was steadily flowing in the 
direction of those unfortunate popu- 
lations has been turned back, Tur- 
key has got rid of its maniac ruler, 
but her misgoverned subjects have 
not gained at present one iota of 
advantage. The proclamation of 
Murad V. carried matters no further 
than they have stood at any time 
since the Conference of Paris. Its 
terms were not as favourable as the 
provisions of the Andrassy Note. At 
the first blush, the chances of im- 
proved organisation and government 
appeared to depend upon whether 
Midhat Pasha could maintain his 
ascendancy, although the opponents 


of his policy held more influential 


and more numerous offices. But in 
the present distracted state of Con- 
stantinople, revolutions and assas- 
sinations confound all speculation. 
While Englishmen, of whatever 
party, haye every reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the part 
which they have played in Europe 
and towards the great Powers in 
this matter, as far as Turkey and 
her disaffected provinces are con- 
cerned, we have done nothing, and 
apparently car do nothing, except 
tender advice and extort promises 
which are as idle as the wind. In 
the outer circle of the surrounding 
Powers our will and policy have 
predominated, and the British Min- 
istry are upheld by the whole force 
of European approval. But within 
the inner circle of Turkish malad- 
ministration the whole subject re- 
mains in statu quo, except that on 
the one hand the sympathy hereto- 
fore felt for the insurgents has been 
intercepted, and jealousy of Russian 
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aggression aroused in itsstead; and 
on the other, a new government of 
Turkey, for a time at least, appeals 
with success to the forbearance of 
Europe. The hopes of those who 
place all their security in the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire are renewed; nothing 
now is heard of charters of auton- 
omy; and the prospects of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina attaining the same 
privileges and security as Roumania 
and Servia are daily growing more 
remote. Had Russia been more 
honest in its statesmanship, or the 
triple alliance more adroit and 
patient in its manceuvres, a more 
fortunate result might have been 
the consequence. 

The policy of England in this 
matter cannot easily be mistaken or 
misrepresented. Lord Derby at 
first declared that the insurrection 
was unimportant from a military 
point-of view; that the great Pow- 
ers were not supporting it; that a 
good radical cure of grievances was 
impossible, though they could be 
alleviated, and the rest be left to 
time. He objected to local auton- 
omy on the ground of differences 
in religion and race. Then came 
the financial catastrophe, the coin- 
cidence of which, in point of time, 
explained the insurrection without 
resorting to the theory of foreign 
intrigue. The Andrassy Note was 
approved in the belief that “if the 
Austrian Government fulfil in an 
efficient manner, as it has under- 
taken to do, the duties which inter- 
national obiigations impose upon it, 
the area of hostilities will be greatly 
limited,” and the affair reduced to 
the dimensions of a local disturb- 
ance. But the Note was not ac- 
cepted by the insurgents; Turkey 
insisted upon a modification which 
prevented that financial decentral- 
isation which was of extreme im- 
portance, and she appeared to render 
her assent conditional on the sub- 
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mission of the insurgents. The 
Note remained perfectly ineffectual. 
While there was no abatement of 
its sovereign authority on the part 
of the Sultan’s Government, either 
as regards the great Powers or its 
own subjects, it was hopelessly in- 
capable of fulfilling its engagements 
to the former, or asserting its autho- 
rity over the latter. As regards the 
great Powers, all outward demon- 
stration of forcibly aiding the in- 
surgents was repressed ; as regards 
the Ottoman Government, with an 
empire in an extreme stage of moral, 
political, and financial ruin—with 
its Christiar population burning 
with hatred and animosity—with 
its Mussulman subjects divided be- 
tween the fanatical supporters of 
Mussulman ascendancy and the 
determined opponents of the late 
Sultan’s fearful misrule—it folded 
its hands in supreme indifference, 
believing that in one form or other 
Europe must, for its own security, 
settle the difficulty so as to preserve 
Ottoman independence. So long as 
the rulers of Constantinople can at 
any time threaten Europe with a 
religious war and its remote conse- 
quences, or even with the prospect 
of a disturbed balance of power, 
they feel themselves masters of the 
situation, in the sense of attracting 
the attention of Europe,’ baffling its 
diplomatists, and scandalising its 
philanthropists. A ruined empire 
lies at their feet, cursed with every 
form of atrocity and desolation. 


In this position of affairs occurred’ 


the-conference at Berlin, which was 
closed almost as soon as it was 
opened, as if discussion would lead 
to differences, or the duty of regis- 
tering a foregone conclusion was 
its only work. The Memorandum 
which was drawn up is not yet 
public property ; but it is described 
as an ill-conceived and _ ill-drawn 
document; and its failure ensued 
the moment it appeared to push 
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matters to a crisis. That is the 
true strength of the Turk. The 
moment he is hard driven, all 
Europe takes alarm. The Gort- 
schakoff ultimatum, coming from 
Prince Gortschakoff, was a diplo- 
matic blunder of the gravest descrip- 
tion. It retarded the work of 
pacification by startling Europe 
with the prospect of a costly and 
doubtful struggle. The result is 
to strengthen the hands of the 
Turkish Ministers, not for any use- 
ful purpose, but merely in carrying 
out their dog-in-the-manger policy, 
which owes its existence, or at 
least its success, to the jealousies of 
Europe. 

When Lord Derby was ques- 
tioned as to the Berlin ‘Note, he 
said that “her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, after a careful examination of 
the proposals, found themselves un- 
able” to give their assent to them. 
They came to that decision “ with 
regret.” The remarkable sentence - 
was added—“If we had thought 
the plan proposed likely to effect 
its object,” the Government would 
not have been influenced by the 
circumstance that it had had no 
hand in framing the document. 
Subsequently the fleet was moved 
up to the Dardanelles, and Mr. 
Disraeli expressed a hope that the 
Memorandum might not be pre- 
sented. He added: “There is no 
doubt that the state of affairs is 
critical in that quarter; it would 
be affectation to deny it. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have taken such 
measures of precaution as they 
thought were necessary to maintain 
the honour and interests of the 
country; and that policy of pre- 
caution they intend to pursue.” 
Obviously from this the character 
of the Memotandum which required 
to be met in so decided a manner 
must have been regarded as dan- 

erous and menacing. All that is 
sows of it, however, is that it pro- 
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posed an imternational commission 
to enfore the execution of certain 
reforms and the observance of an 
armistice, amounting to a virtual 
recognition of the independence of 
the insurgent provinces, with a hint 
of such further measures hereafter 
as might be deemed necessary. 
Later on, upon the 10th June— 
though the press of every country 
in Europe has been recommending 
the Porte to abandon the admin- 
istration of provinces which were 
regarded as donde lost to her—the 
result of the Berlin conference was 
plainly visible when Mr, Disraeli 
spoke as if Russia alone were in his 
thoughts, and the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire the sole policy of 
his Cabinet. He pointed with em- 
phasis not merely to the unanimous 
recognition of the new Sultan by the 
great Powers, but also to “ a general 
feeling of adhesion from all sections, 
creeds, and races among the sub- 
jects.of the Porte.” Referring to 
the beneficial influence which this 
would have over the insurgents, he 
hoped that it would lead them “to 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
which now seems to be offered, of 
insuring the pacification of Enu- 
rope.” The alternative to the de- 
tested aggression of Russia is the 
suppression of the revolt and re- 
newed support of the Ottoman 
empire. We need hardly say that 
this is an alternative which no one 
can contemplate without dismay. 
Indications are not wanting that 
Russia herself regrets having forced 
it upon us. It has been announced, 
we know not with what-authority, 
that she will not pursue a policy of 
isolation, and will concur in such 
measures as Europe may sanction 
for improving the condition of the 
tayahs. If so, a more satisfactory 
announcement could hardly be 
made. 

The repugnance to the Berlin 
Note seems to have been general, 
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though the action of the different 
Governments was influenced by the 
consideration of other circumstan- 
ces. England speedily declared its 
views ; those of other countries, and 
even of Austria and Germany, to 
judge from their newspapers, would 
appear to be hardly less pronounced, 
It seems to us that, from the mo- 
ment the Andrassy Note was super- 
seded by the Gortschakoff proposal, 
and active intervention was pro- 
posed in lieu of courteous but 
an. representations, a silent re- 
vulsion of feeling took place, which 
found expression direetly that Eng- 
land protested. The language used 
by Count Andrassy before the Com- 
mittee of Delegation, showed that 
a marked divergence of feeling had 
arisen within the triple alliance ; 
and that, whatever might have been 
the motive which induced the sig- 
natures to the Berlin Note, the 

olicy represented the views of 

ussia singly, and did not com- 
mand the approval of her allies. 
Count Andrassy explained his 
policy to be the maintenance of 
peace, the localisation of the dis- 
turbance, the prevention of its re- 
currence. As to the carrying out 
of the projected reforms, the sin- 
cere co-operation of the European 
Powers was required ; he explained, 
and appeared to apologise for, the 
separate action of the Imperial 
Governments. He also said that for 
him to engage to abstain from active 
intervention would be to encourage 
Russia to enforce her peculiar aims 
without compunction or reserve. 
The Austrian-Hungarian fickleness 
probably reflects the divided sym- 
pathies of amalgamated popula- 
tions; for while at one moment we 
hear of the Government allowing 
6000 breech-loaders and_ several 
million of cartridges to be landed 
at Cattaro for the benefit of the 
Montenegrins, and that the Turkish 
Government in consequence had 
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forbidden Austrian steamers to 
land on the shores of the Danube ; 
at another we find Russian and 
Austrian journals breathing violent 
hostility—the latter congratulating 
Turkey on its change of Govern- 
ment, with a decided leaning mani- 
fested towards the English view of 
the situation. 

If the indications of growing 
antagonism between Russia and 
Austria were striking, hardly less 
marked was the uneasiness felt in 
Germany. The Berlin correspon- 
dent of the ‘ Times’ was perpetually 
sounding a note of warning, and 
drawing attention to warlike pre- 
parations, not merely in Servia and 
Montenegro, but also in other petty 
surrounding states not generally 
believed to be eager for the fray. 
The German Government main- 


tained an ominoussilence; its organs 
in the press declared that Germany 
was not immediately interested in 


pending events. Decisive action 
on either side of the question was 
hardly to be expected from either 
Austria or Germany. The one has 
the fear of France perpetually be- 
fore its eyes; the other has not yet 
buried all grounds of serious differ- 
ence with Italy. But the Govern- 
ments of both countries, by an atti- 
tude of reserve and cold disappro- 
bation, have materially assisted in 
checking the aggressive and warlike 
spirit which was rising fast in the 
East. The German newspapers, 
for instance, have not yielded to 
our own in sympathy for the 
Rayah, and distrust of Turkish rule. 
But they, equally with our own, 
deprecated strongly the new policy 
which the Berlin Note was evi- 
dently intended to usher in. The 
‘Cologne Gazette,’ said to be a 
good specimen of the German press, 
expressed what is understood to be 
the public feeling of Germany, in a 
way that the Government, hampered 
by its understandings with Russia, 
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and the necessity of keeping its 
hands free to deal with France, 
could hardly have ventured upon. 
The ‘Gazette ’ spoke out forcibly on 
the position of affairs, and without 
hesitation, early in the events which 
succeeded the conference at Ber- 
lin. It insisted that the melan- 
choly position of Turkey “ is not 
so desperate as painted by those 
interested in the decay of the Otto- 
man empire;” for in spite of the 
reckless maladministration and ex- 
travagance of the Jate Sultan, Turk- 
ish revenue doubled itself in the 
Jast twenty years. It urged that 
the Turks were strong enough to 
deal with their subject nationalities 
if diplomatists would only abstain 
from intervention. “Favoured by 
circumstances, Russia again occupies 
as powerful a position as she did in 
the days of Nicholas I, Germany 
has become a mighty empire ; but, 
gratefully remembering past ser- 
vices, anxiously avoids what might 
give offence to the Czar. France 
as long been courting the friend- 
ship of Russia for her own pur- 
poses. Italy, saddled with domes- 
tic difficulties, has no time to attend 
to foreign politics unless some little 
piece of territory can be gained by 
the act. Austria is too weak to 
resist Russian cunning on the 
Lower Danube, and every now and 
then actually helps Russia in the 
short-sighted hope that she too will 
be regarded as a Sclavonic State 
and a convenient patron by the 
Rayah. To-day she looks upon the 
Bosnian rebellion as a danger to 
herself, and asks Turkey to put 
the insurgents down; to-morrow 
she allows arms for the insurgents 
‘to pass from Austrian territory. 
Thus England is left alone to speak 
out openly upon Russian doings, 
and to resist them in case of ex- 
treme necessity. English states- 
men decline to feign belief in 
Russia’s sincerity when she speaks 
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of her wish to preserve Turkey. 
They call a spade a spade, and des- 
ignate it as an outrage on common- 
sense that the Servians and Monte- 
negrins are allowed to assist the 
insurgents, and to brag of their 
doing so, while the Turks are for- 
bidden to go to war with the two 
recusant principalities. English 
statesmen, too, are frank enough 
to declare that Russia’s real motive 
in exacting excessive reforms is to 
encourage the rebels, and to ac- 
celerate the dissolution of the State 
to which they belong.” 

With this state of feeling amongst 
two of the nations responsible for 
the production of the Berlin Note, 
. the refusal of the British Ministry 
to give in its adhesion to it was not 
likely to place this country for any 
length of time in a position of iso- 
lation. The immediate effect of such 
refusal was to strangle the last 


—— of imperial diplomacy 
efore it saw the light and to range 
the whole of Europe, including the 
two cosignatories of Russia, in op- 
position to the further development 


of an aggressive policy. Moreover, 
when the implied justification of the 
Note was that peace had not been 
restored to the revolted provinces, 
and that the Porte was hopelessly 
incapable—that the insurgents were 
continuing their resistance, and even 
raising their terms; when the Turk- 
ish Government was required by a 
prolonged armistice virtually to re- 
cognise the independence of the in- 
surgents, and to abdicate the func- 
tions of sovereignty in favour of 
others ;—the extreme gravity of the 
situation was sufficient to prevent 
any Government from sharing re- 
sponsibility, while it was not in* 
a position to control the future 
course of events. The supreme 
direction of the new policy must 
inevitably have centred in the hands 
of Russia—a Power which has 
never yet defined its aims, or the 
precise settlement which it de- 
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sires. Moreover, it was impossible 
not to look backwards upon the 
occurrences which had been skil- 
fully conducted to this conclusion, 
The obstinacy of resistance, and the 
sources of its vitality, were as mysteri- 
ous as the character of the unknown 
settlement, which seemed as vague 
and uncertain as ever. Under these 
circumstances a new Ottoman ruler 
sprang into existence ; he announced, 
with the approval of Great Britain, 
and probably of other European 
Powers, his intention to preserve 
his sovereignty unimpaired and his 


- empire intact ; he bas granted of his 


own free-will an amnesty and ar- 
mistice ; and for a time, at least, the 
whole question has fallen from the 
hands of the Northern Powers. If 
the new Sultan can pacify the in- 
surgents on the lines of the An- 
drassy Note, the difficulty will be at 
rest; but there are far too many 
rival interests at work without, and 
desperate antipathies within, to 
render us sanguine of the result. 
The course which Russia adopted, 
directly its manceuvres stood detect- 
ed before the world, was unhesi- 
tating and decided. It beat a retreat 
at all points ; as soon, at least, as it 
was convinced, by the determined 
resistance of England and the de- 
fection of Europe, that the game was 
up. It received, according to Mr. 
Disraeli “in no unfriendly spirit,” 
the dissent of this country from the 
Berlin Note; it took no offence at 
the despatch of the British fleet to 
the Bosphorus, for that was a 
measure of precaution justified by 
the massacre at Salonica ; it joined 
with the other Powers in formally 
recognising Murad V. The Key 
to the whole position was found 
in Servia. The crisis was at hand 
when Mr. Disraeli informed the 
House of Commons that the great 
Powers, including Russia, had joined 
in impressing upon Servia_ the 
importance of temperate conduct. 
According as Russia joined in this 
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representation with sincerity or oth- 
erwise depended the issue of peace 
or war. She chose the former, and 
Europe is freed from impending 
calamity. 

That obscure principality was at 
the moment the cynosure of all 
eyes. It held momentous issues in 
its grasp. Its conduct for some 
months increased the anxiety of the 
situation. Every day had brought 
news of some warlike preparation ; 
the Slavic press breathed nothing 
but war. Seventy thousand men 
were ready to take the field, armed 
with breech-loaders and good modern 
rifles. Preparations were hurried 
on for crossing the frontiers; the 
Government was said to have refused 
its tribute, and could not be with- 
held from a declaration of war. 
Suddenly Servia was quiescent. It 
gave to the Ottoman Government 
satisfactory explanations, and reiter- 
ated its pacific intentions. The 
Berlin correspondent to the ‘ Times’ 
stated openly that Prince Gortscha- 
koff had given the word to desist, 
and that accordingly the Servo-Mon- 
tenegrian troops could not imme- 
diately cross the frontier and make 
open war upon that Turkey which 
they had been attacking so long 
underhand, and in the capacity of 
volunteers; and that the insurgents 
would be obliged to submit. The 
reason hinted at “is that the rapid 
equipment of several squadrens, and 
the preparations in manning the en- 
tire navy, were considered so many 
uninistakable symptoms that Great 
Britain was making ready to encoun- 
ter any contingency.” It was all 
but asserted, that before setting to 
work she had secured a Continental 
ally ; that otherwise the spirit shown 
promised a prolonged conflict, in 
which she would be sure to obtain 
assistance. Germany, it was stated, 
could not help to restore the mouth 
of the Danube to Russia, and as a 
proof that Germany as well as Eng- 
land had incurred Russia’s displea- 
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sure, it was stated that the Russian 
finance department had even to its 
own loss placed a prohibitive duty 
upon English and German rails—a 
serious blow in the present state of 
commercial depression upon German 
manufacturers, and not by any means 
a conciliatory measure to ourselves. 
The three Emperors’ alliance was de- 
scribed as a mere arrangement for 
the exchange of friendly communi- 
cations; and when Russia was held 
responsible for what occurred, she 
found herself alone. The reproaches 
levelled at this country were at first 
somewhat wild; and the result of 
England’s interference was repre- 
sented to be that brute force and a 
struggle of extermination would 
alone end the scene, “What is 
asked of Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Derby is to say what they want.” 
That is the question of Russian 
newspapers—a compliment which, 
so far as we recollect, was never 
aid to Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 
The answer might probably be given 
in the very words which have been 
used to describe the ostensible pur- 
poses of the three Emperors—viz., 
“ (1) The maintenance of the poli- 
tical status guo, which cannot be 
tampered with without endanger- 
ing the peace of the East and 
Europe ; (2) Effective amelioration 
of the condition of the populations, 
so as to dry up a source of perma- 
nent agitation as fatal to Turkey 
as to the tranquillity of her neigh- 
bours and the general peace.” 

The total result of these import- 
ant events is that, with the virtual 
rejection of Prince Gortschakoff’s 

, Count Andrassy’s Note, to 
which the six Powers have given 
‘their adhesion, becomes once more 
the base of operations, until it 
is superseded by the miracle of 
Tarkish resurrection. France is 
represented to be active in endea- 
vouring to soothe down asperities 
between England and Russia, and to 
modify the Berlin stipulations so as 
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to insure to them the same approval 
as was accorded to the Austrian 
Note. The difficulty is mainly, as 
it always has been, and always will 
be, with regard to the necessary 
guarantees. With the accession of 
Midhat Pacha to his present office, 
the Turkish Government may be 
credited with greater willingness to 
earry out a policy of reform ; but so 
long as the Bosnians and the Her- 
zegovinese remain subject to the 
Sultan, they cannot conclude a 
treaty or obtain guarantees, The 
six Powers must, if the difficulties 
are now to be solved, act as trustees 
for both sides of the controversy 
in a matter of that delicacy and 
importance, and must regulate the 
nature of the arrangement which 
may eventually be arrived at. At 
present the instructions of the new 
Grand Vizier to the Ottoman Com- 
missioners in the two provinces re- 
main. They are directed, quantum 
valeant, to carry out, without delay 
and very actively, the reforms 
granted by the Government. The 
local authorities are ordered “to 
listen with justice to the re- 
quests and legitimate grievances 
of the delegates who will be nom- 
inated on the part of those who 
wish to make their submission.” 
Turkey, therefore, has assumed the 
initiative, and it remains to be seen 
what she is willing and able to do, 
and for the six Powers to decide 
what, in the event of her failure, is 
the course which they can agree 
upon pursuing. The alternative is 
between the establishment of a con- 
dition of things which, under the 
_imposing name of the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and the amelioration of the 
status quo, shall in reality per- 
petuate the miseries and degrada- 
tion with reports of which the 
newspapers teemed a short time 
ago; and the establishment of an- 
other condition of things, which, 
under the like imposing name, in 


reality means the vigorous correction 
of abuses. The third alternative, 
which, under the like title, means 
the effective substitution of Russian 
authority, has just been rejected by 
all Europe as inadmissable. While 
the six Powers, equally with the 
Sultan’s Government, unanimously 
accept the integrity and independ- 
ence of the Ottoman Empire, and 
the amelioration of the status quo, 
as the end and aim of their policy, 
no two Powers seem to have the 
same ideas of the meaning of those 
terms, And the difficulty with 
which public opinion has to contend 
is, that the former expression has 
all along been taken to mean some- 
thing quite different from what, as 
applied to other European countries, 
would be meant by the term, and 
which, therefore, is vague and inde- 
finite; and that the latter expres- 
sion comprehends detailed and 
minute arrangements in dealing 
with circumstances foreign to the 
ordinary experience of Europe. But, 
nevertheless, the present is an 
opportunity, which may not speedily 
recur, favourable to arriving at some 
satisfactory understanding with re- 
gard to Turkey—its internal rela- 
tions and its future course. There 
has been a silent trial of strength 
between the two principal actors, 
which has terminated amicably. 
With the aid of the new Sultan 
and his Government, from whom 
Europe, which absolutely and spon- 
taneously recognised them, has a 
right to expect the utmost con- 
siderat.on, it ought not to be beyond 
the rewch of political science to in- 
stitute the first beginnings of a 
settlement. 

It would, for instance, be a mons- 
trous conclusion to recent events if 
Turkey, leaning as she is compelled 
to do on European, and especially 
on English, alliances, should be al- 
lowed to settle scores with her re- 
bellious subjects and disloyal vassals 
in any manner that she pleases. 
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The atrocities which have been com- 
mitted already—the arming of Bashi 
Bazooks and of wild Circassians, 
the desolating vengeance which the 
Turk would be willing to inflict— 
would be a worse scandal than the 
triumph of Russian intrigue. It is 
of the utmost importance to dis- 
tinguish between the maintaining 
the Ottoman Empire, on the one 
hand, and allowing its rulers, on the 
‘ other, to exercise without super- 
vision and control the rights of 
government. To meet the wishes 
of Europe, the pacification of the 
disturbed provinces must ostensibly 
be the work of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment; but the Allies, by whose aid 
that work alone can be accomplished, 
must be held responsible at the bar 
of public-opinion for the manner in 
which it iseffected. Nothing comes 
out clearer in the prolonged discus- 
sions upon this subject than this, 
that the independence of the Utto- 
man Empire means simply that Eu- 
rope insists upon its independence 
of Russia. With that proviso, its 
actual position is “ one of dependence 
amounting virtually to tutelage.” 
No doubt the recent treaties of 
guarantee only bind the contracting 
Powers to repel external aggression, 
and does not extend to justify inter- 
ference in internal quarrels between 
, the Ottoman Government and either 
its tributary vassals or its provincial 
population, But considerations of 
policy cannot be bound down by 
the guarded phraseology of treaty 
stipulations. If Russian aggression 
involves an assumed protectorate of 
Christian races to an extent which 
invites them to arm against the 
fanaticism and tyranny of the Turk, 
British resistance to that aggression 
cannot in justice, or with a view to 
our own future security, involve the 
riveting of the chains of Mussulman 
supremacy, or the abandonment of 
the tools of Russian intrigues to 
Become the victims of Ottoman re- 
venge. The victors in the outer 
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circle of competing ambitions must 
become responsible for the settle- 
ment of conflicting hopes and pas- 
sions within the inner circle of the 
Turkish Empire. All the Powers are 
agreed that the policy of maintain- 
ing that Empire must include what 
is called the amelioration of the 
status quo, which will be successful 
onl: so far as it succeeds in drying 
up we causes of disputes and dis- 
turbances. 

We deny, then, that the work of 
pacification can honourably be aban- 
doned to the Turkish authorities 
without control or supervision by 
the signatories to the Andrassy 
Note. That would be placing a 
wholly erroneous construction on 
the policy of preserving Ottoman 
independence, on the duty of non- 
interference in her internal affairs. 
The successful execution of the policy 
involves the duty of interference, 
unless the policy is to be branded 
with the most execrable selfishness. 
To preserve another’s independ- 
ence is a contradiction in terms. 
And when we inquire what is the 
nature of the independence which 
all Europe in this case is upholding, 
we cannot cite more authoritative 
testimony than that of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. According to 
that evidence, Turkish dependence 
dates back for more than one hun- 
dred years. Not merely has the 
Empire been from time to time dis- 
membered by tke withdrawal of 
vast provinces from its direct autho- 
rity, but in the remainder, in spite 
of energetic reforms, the recovery of 
its power was hopeless. “ Disunion, 
ignorance, corruption, a debased 
coinage, a diminishing population, 
and financial mismanagement, could 
hardly fail to override, if not to in- 
crease, the weakness originating in 
causes less capable of correction.” 
The disaffection of the Rayahs is a 
growing cause of weakness, — 
ally as they advance in numbers, 
knowledge, wealth, the sense of de- 
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gradation, and the conciousness of 
growth. The dependence of Turkey 
upon Christendom has constantly 
increased throughout this century ; 
and in a corresponding degree has 
increased the difficulty and conse- 
quent responsibility of “preserving 
its independence.” Its improved 
prospects at the end of the Crimean 
war have been bitterly falsified by 
experience ; and we utterly protest 
against the notion, that with the 
extinction of Abdul Azziz it has got 
rid of its incurable misgovernment, 
its deep-seated Aemenlbecticin and 
corruption, The great interests in- 
volved in what is called the Eastern 
Question alone account for the con- 
tinuance of the Ottoman Empire ; 
and those interests will be seriously 
compromised if, while the Empire 
is maintained, the lasting ani- 
mosity and hatred of its growing 
populations are excited by its 
chivalrous defenders, The protec- 
torate or good government of the 
Christion population is the question 
of the future, and is quite as im- 
portant as the integrity of the 
Sultan’s dominions, which is in 
reality a thing of the past—a 
mere symbol of opposition to 
Muscovite supremacy. If every 
succeeding disturbance in the East 
serves to establish Russia’s position, 
not merely as the foe of the Turk, 
but also as the friend of the Chris- 
tian, Russia will be strong in the 
loyalty of growing numbers, and in 


the distant future will eventually . 


triumph. 

We assert, then, that if the result 
of these treaties of guarantee, 
conpled with the peculiar form of 
Russian agression, is that insurgent 
provinces of Turkey are the theatre 
of international struggles, and in- 
surgent Rayahs. are first their tools 
and then their victims, ultimate 
policy as well as humanity and 
justice must enlarge the duties of 
the guaranteeing Powers from those 
of repelling external aggression to 


those of effecting the settlement of 
internal disturbances. Otherwise 
the issue of Russian supremacy and 
Turkish independence becomes ex- 
actly commensurate with the issue 
of Rayah independence and Mussul- 
man tyranny. In the days of the 
Crimean War all sorts of vague and 
contradictory expressions were used 
about the protectorate of the Chris- 
tians. It ought to be recognised 
that if Russia establishes, by our 
fault or her good fortune, the ex- 
clusive title to the sympathy of the 
Rayahs, she will command the 
future ; for time is on her side, and 
power accrues to those who dare 
responsibility. If England has 
taken the foremost part in repelling 
her aggression, in vindicating what 


is called the independence and in-. 


tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, she 
incurs the chief responsibility for 
completing that task which is 
scarcely second to it in importance 
—viz., the effective amelioration of 
the status quo. 

If, then, the guaranteeing Powers 
cannot fall back into inaction, un- 
less either the disturbances are to be 
renewed with increased virulence, 
or the unlucky inhabitants of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina are to be handed 
over to the tender mercies of the 
party represented till lately by 
Hussein Avni, Western statesmen, 
and particularly the British Minis- 
ters, must enforce the pacification 
of the revolted provinces on the 
lines of the Andrassy Note. If the 
Sultan’s Government can and will 
be virtually their agents effectively 
to carry out such settlement under 
their eye, and in accordance with 
their approval, well and good: if not, 
we must fall back upon the drastic 
remedies suggested by Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. Either way, it 
ought to be distinctly understood 
that “the pride of national inde- 
pendence must for the time give 
way toconsiderations of welfare and 
necessity.” “ Where there is weak- 
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ness, there must be support; when 
confidence within is exhausted, 
securities must be called in from 
without.” The insurrection itself 
is only the fragmentary exponent 
of evils as wide as the psy and 
the remedies and reforms should 
be equally extensive. Observers on 
the spot and well-informed states- 
men at home are frequently heard 
to say that their effective execution 
can only be secured with the aid 
of international conventions, by the 
effective superintendence of a com- 
mission in which the Ottoman 
Government shall not have the 
preponderating influence. Public 
opinion in England will at least 
agree that the rescue of whole 
provinces from tyranny and de- 
gradation is intrinsically as impor- 
tant as the retention of Ottoman 
sovereignty. And it would be short- 
sighted policy in regard to Russia 
to leave to her the empire over the 


sympathy of millions, while we 
content ourselves with our diplo- 
matic ascendancy over a phantom 


court. The right of interference 
flows from the duty of protection, 
the long series of unfulfilled en- 
gagements on the part of the 
Sultan’s Government, the blood and 
treasure expended in the Crimean 
War. 

If the paramount claims of 
the Christian inhabitants of Tur- 
key can be enforced in no other 
way, we hope that the influence 
of the English Government and 
opinion will be thrown into the 
scale in favour of autonomy, 
the erection of these insurgent 
and discontented and _ ill-governed 
provinces into vassal tributary 
states. It may turn out that that 
is the most remedial measure, the 
most easy of execution, the most 
permanent pacification. From the 
first outbreak of the insurrection 
this scheme has been suggested, 
and it has grown in favour as time 
has advanced. If it should be 
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accompanied with the measure 
which Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
recommends in fairness to the 
Turkish propriétors, of giving facil- 
ities to such of the inhabitants as 
wish for it, to sell their houses and 
lands and to obtain settlements 
elsewhere, the result would pro- 
bably be a gradual and voluntary 
deportation of Mussulmans south- 
ward, the diminution of religious 
and race rivalries, so fatal to an 
autonomous state, and an increasing 
contraction of the space assigned to 
the Turks in Europe. It is of no 
importance how far the actual 
dominions of the Sultan are dimi- 
nished so long as in alliance with 
us he continues to hold Constanti- 
nople and to command the Bospho- 
rus. And as regards the position of 
Russia, in spite of the predominant 
influence -which she has _ recently 
shown herself capable of exercising © 
in Servia, the extension of these self- 
governing tributary states would in 
reality increase the material barrier 
between herself and Turkey. How- 
ever great the ascendancy of Russia 
may be over their population, her 
opportunities of mischief must 
necessarily be diminished by con- 
verting mutinous disloyal subjects 
into self-governing and con- 
tented inhabitants. In any event 
it 4s not the country, but the 
men who live in it, not the institu- 
tions and the form of government, 
but the wishes and sympathies of 
the inhabitants, which determine 
destiny and policy. We shall never 
exclude Russian ascendancy by lend- 
ing our aid, however indirectly, to 
perpetuate the degradation and 
misery of these unfortunate popu- 
lations, and it would be a high crime 
and misdemeanor against the 
whole human race to do so if we 
could. These tributary states, if 
the provincial and detached admin- 
istration suggested by the Andrassy 
Note cannot be carried into effect; 
should be formed in future as here- 
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tofore under the protection and 
guarantee of the Great Powers. 
Although the recent insurrections 
may have been fomented by the 
aid and through the instrumentality 
of Servia and Montenegro, still the 
effect of the material: barrier has 
been visible to all. It would have 
been a violation of Roumanian ter- 
ritory for Russia to march an army 
into Turkey, and all Europe would 
at once have called her to account. 
The wider the belt of autonomous 
provinces becomes, the more dur- 
able and assured will be their in- 
dependence ; and as greater indus- 
try and the acquisition of ports 
and outlets for commerce increase 
their wealth, the more complete 
will be their loyalty to the cause of 
order and tranquillity, and the less 
ardent will be their sympathy with 
the aims of a disturber. What- 
ever course may be open to us to 
take in the future development of 
events, we trust that we shall not 
act as if the repulsion of Russian 
intrigue was our only policy, and as 
if every possible change within the 
Turkish Empire, or every possible 
curtailment of Turkish authority, 
would necessarily conduce to the 
fulfilment of Russian designs. 

It does not appear to us that the 
dethronement of the Sultan, or even 
the assassination of so many ofethe 
new Ministers who were known to 
be in favour of rigorous repression 
afford any well-founded hope of a 
really renovated Empire. The result 
of the Crimean War and of European 
gold‘has been to give a vigorous im- 
pulse to the growth of despotism 
and corruption in Constantinople. 
The consequence is that while the 
Sultan and his Ministers have re- 
velled in maladministration, new 
opposition has sprung up on the 
part of “patriotic Mussulmans,” 


who are probably identical with 
what are called the conquered Mus- 
sulmans, in whom the iniquity of 
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misrule has for the time produced 
a fellow-feeling for the Christians. 
On the other hand, the oppres- 
sion of the Rayahs is increased ; 
the ill-concealed hostility of the 
tributary States forms a new ele- 
ment of Turkish disorder; and 
internal disturbances are nourished 
with ease and success, The policy 
which maintains the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire must have regard to these new 
incidents of the situation, At 
present, during the pause which 
recent events have produced, the 
alternative to the further crea- 
tion of autonomous states is the 
policy which Midhat Pasha is cre- 
dited with the power to execute. 
His party, if we may attribute to 
them the sentiments expressed in 
the remarkable letter of the 9th 
March last to the Ministers of Eng- 
land and France, appear to think 
that a Constitutional. Government 
in Turkey would in six years carry 
it to the front rank amongst the na- 
tions of Europe; that all that has 
hitherto been done by the ex-Sul- 
tan’s decrees of reform has been to 
exasperate the relations of Mussul- 
man and Christian to no purpose ; 
and that if their party is supported, 
not merely will all the effects of Ot- 
toman misrule be cancelled at home, 
but there will be provided for the 
eapital of Europe le plus magnifique 
débouche. The promises are indeed 
maguificent, but Western statesmen 
as well as capitalists might answer 
with Lord Chatham that confidence 
is a plant of slow growth in their 
experienced bosoms. The only hope 
of a satisfactory solution under the 
changed circumstances of the Tur- 
kish Government is that Russia, 
feeling that the check recently put 
upon her schemes is due quite as 
much to the vis major of uncon- 
trollable events as to the action of 
the English Government, will agree 
to cancel the unpublished Berlin 
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Note as unsuited to altered circum- 
stances, and join with the other 
Powers of Europe in establishing 
such relations between the new 
Sultan and his rebellions subjects 
and tributaries as may afford a ho 
of lasting peace and of a durable 
settlement. 

For ourselves, we watch every 
indication in that direction with 
hope. There is nothing in what 
has hitherto passed to sow the seeds 
of distrust or difference between 
England and Russia. It is the for- 
tunate result of timely action to 
prevent misunderstanding, while 
there is yet time for reconsidera- 
tion. All that has been done is, 
that England has refused to concur 
in a Note which subsequent occur- 
rences alone would have rendered 


inapplicable. The English Cabinet 


has deservedly reaped a high re- 
ward for its spirit and decision, in 
the increased credit and confidence 
which it everywhere commands, 


Neither they nor their supporters 
need to exaggerate, for political 
purposes at home, the character of 
their diplomacy. On the other 
hand, according to all accounts, the 
growing complacency of the Turks, 
their tendency to applaud their 
own position as impregnable, and 
to treat Russia with open scorn, 
ought to be firmly repressed. 
Whatever securities for peace we 
may find in Russia’s financial and 
political position, in her relations 
both in Europe and Asia, we cannot 
forget that if Russian officials are 
intriguing aud ambitious, the Em- 
peror Alexander has been for twen- 
ty years the friend of peace, has 
emancipated the serfs, and has 
drawn close his personal alliance 
with England. Except for our 
mastering considerations of public 
policy, the consciousness of diver- 
gent public interests, our ties of 
friendship with the Russian Govern- 
ment are far closer than any which 
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bind us to a Mussulman sovereign 
and his wicked instruments. The 
traditional policy of England in up- 
holding the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman Empire must 
be modified by its increasing diffi- 
culties, the growing liability which 
it entails of interference in its inter- 
nal affairs. The traditional policy 
of Russia in asserting her exclusive 
protectorate over the Christian popu- 
lation has been and is undergoing 
a change, as the increasing diffi- 
culty of attainment manifests itself 
in every succeeding attempt. The 
traditional character of Turkish rule 
will probably undergo some modifi- 
cation in the hands of a Government 
whose only raison d’étre is vigorous 
reform,its decisive contrast to the rule 
which it displaced. A strong Gov- 
ernment is established in England; 
a wise and humane ruler holds the 
sceptre of Russia, Europe looks on 
with sympathy and marvellous una- 
nimity. It is under such circum- 
stances that we hope to see some 
beginnings made of a satisfactory 
settlement, some honest attempt 
made to mitigate the wretched mis- 
government of the Turkish pro- 
vinces. The redress of internal 
grievanees was, according to Mr. 
Gladstone in his speech on the first 
night of the session, the condition 
on which the Crimean War was 
entered into. We are as much 
interested in it as Russia, and 
Europe is equally interested with 
us. The present is, unless we mis- 
read the signs of the times, a favour- 
able opportunity for conjoined 
action; and we trust that no undue 
jealousy of Russia, and no undue 
reluctance to take our part in neces- 
sary interference in the affairs of a 
dependent and decaying Empire, 
will diminish the fame of the Eng- 
lish Cabinet, or the satisfaction with 
which its conduct of foreign affairs 
has inspired all classes in the 
country. 
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In a few days my brief and 
stormy career will finally close. I 
can calmly, and even thankfully, 
contemplate this premature extinc- 
tion of an existence which has 
ruined reputations, shattered for- 
tunes, and carried want and misery 
into hundreds of humble homes; 
for I am wearied and worn out with 
the effort it has caused me to 
achieve these deplorable results, 
and utterly disgusted with the ad- 
vanced state of civilisation which 
has made me the victim of its im- 
moral tendencies. As far as my 
exhausted and feeble condition will 
allow me to feel anything, I think 
I can honestly say I am conscious of 
being in a repentant frame of mind. 

What philosopfer can explain 
to me the nature of the causes of 
which I am the vile effect? It 
was not my own fault that, like 
those who first hatched me, I was 
conceived in sin and shapen in ini- 
quity, and became almost immedi- 
ately the means of demoralising 
every one who came into contact 
with me, of deceiving those who 
trusted in me, and of crushing those 
who opposed me, until my own turn 
came, and I fizzled out in a gutter 
of fraud like a bad squib. De- 
praved though I am, I regret to say 
that, knowing as much as I do of 
the merits of the other members of 
my fraternity who {still exist and 
flourish, I may yet hope that a pro- 
cess of natural selection is in pro- 
gress, and that joint-stock compan- 
ies, like the human race, are to rise 
into new and better conditions 
through the “survival of the fit- 
test.” At the same time, I know 
that I am not altogether bad; for 
I always found myself in sympa- 
thy with the few honest men upon 
my board. Now and then I experi- 


enced the novel and delightful sen- 
sation of awakening conscience, 
forming good resolutions—which at 
one time I intended to keep; and I 
looked forward to a calm and serene 
old ages soothed by the reflection 
that thousands would be rendered 
happier by my existence, and that 
my own health and well-being 
would be a source of amiable 
anxiety to numbers of respectable 
shareholders. 

Iiow the moral clement thus 
temporarily infused into my sys- 
tem was afterwards expelled, and 
my whole nature became even 
worse at the end than it was at the 
beginning, is part of the thrilling 
story of my life to which I invite 
the attention of the reader; and I 
address myself to all without dis- 
tinction, for all will be the wiser 
by the perusal of this most timely 
and instructive warning. I address 
myself to you, my innocent clerical 
friends in remote country parishes 
—for I know of no more ignorant 
and confiding class of investors— 
and though you may not think that 
the life and fortunes of a joint- 
stock company (limited) can in- 
terest you whose vocation lies in 
such a very different direction, as 
long as .you have little earnings 
which you blindly invest on the 
faith of neatly-addressed circulars 
and prospectuses, you are interested, 
deeply interested, in the story I 
have to tell. I address myself to 
you, fair readers, especially widows 
and spinsters; for however capable 
you may think yourselves of enjoy- 
ing the franchise, I am able from 
my own knowledge to declare that 
you are utterly unfit to manage 
your own monecy-matters, and I 
should never have been able to 
enter upon my fraudulent career 
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had it not been for the powerful 
support I derived from the frust- 
ing contributions of confiding or 
speculative female investors; and 
now, in such solemn tones as I find 
it possible to command, reclining 
as I am at this moment in the arms 
of my official liquidator, with but 
a feeble spark of vitality still left, 
I warn you to read carefully this 
melancholy history. Believe me, 
it concerns you deeply. Such of 
you as have invested in me, I shall 
endeavour to remind of my gay 
and misspent youth, by providing 
you, by means of the officer legally 
appointed for that purpose, with 
infinitesimal dividends, extracted at 
long intervals from my miserable 
and shrunken remains—Bless you! 

I address myself to you, rich 
landed proprietors, who never med- 
dle with City matters, or invest- 
ments, or “that sort of thing,” but 
leave it alt to your men of business, 
and I ask you whether you have 
had reason to be satisfied with the 
results of their advice this year? 
Don’t you think you had better try 
and understand a little where your 
money is, and where it is not? And 
you men of business, who advise 
your clients, no doubt with the best 
intentions, have you had reason al- 
ways to be satisfied with the advice 
you have given them? Clever 


though you are, and honest though , 


you may be, it will do you no harm 
to read my narrative. And you, 
impecunious connections of the aris- 
tocracy, who have neither brains 
nor experience, but think you know 
enough to combine West-end fash- 
ion with East-end financing, if you 
ever read anything, read me, that 
you may avoid having your purses 
—which, indeed, at best are trash— 
stolen, and your good names filched. 
Alas! I fear that those I seek to 
reach are just those who will 
think I don’t concern them. The 
parsons, the widows, the orphans, 
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the officers on half pay, the rich 
squires, the titled dupes — the 
sponges, in fact, whom I want to 
warn against the-squeezers, will pass 
me by, while the squeezers them- 
selves will chuckle over my adven- 
turous career, as thieves read the 
police reports, partly on account of 
the affectionate interest they take 
in the profession, and partly in the 
hope of picking up a wrinkle or 
two for future use and guidance. 
Having taken the liberty, with a 
frankness which I regret formed no 
part of my original character, but 
which my approaching dissolution 
has suggested to me as expedient, 
to address these and all other classes 
of my readers, I will now endeavour 
to conyey to them some idea of the 
process of my inception. I wish it, 


however, to be distinctly under- 
stood, that while I carefully veil the 


mystery of my identity, I am not 
sibageter a mythical character ; 
that the facts of my existence are 
real, and not imaginary ; and that 
there is nothing I am about to 
relate which has not actually oc- 
curred: at the same time any at- 
tempt of the most experienced pro- 
moter or knowing broker to discover 
exactly who I am, or rather was, 
will be utterly futile, so artful is the 
disguise behind which this record 
of my varied fortunes has been con- 
cealed. 

Disdaining to take refuge in a 
fictitious name, and scorning the 
subterfuge of a sham prospectus, I 
will merely say that I first received 
the rude outlines of my subsequent 
shape in the ingenious brain of a 
needy and adventurous speculator. 
This gentleman, who had passed 
through the various phases of an 
officer in the army, a member of the 
House of Commons, and a broker: 
on the Stock Exchange, from all of 
which he had, in one form or other,. 


‘been practically, if not by any for- 


mal process, éxpelled, had beer 
G 
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driven to earning a precarious live- 
lihood by taking up what he called 
one “little business” after another. 
He was popularly known as the 
“‘ Captain ;” and in consideration of 
his natural predatory habits, I will 
venture to introduce him to my 
readersas Captain Hawk. Hisstyle 
of “little business” consisted in 
arranging for concessions, acting 
apparently as principal where it 
was too dangerous for the real priu- 
cipal to appear; playing the part of 
spy or detective between business 
friends at the request of either, or 
both; dealing in horses and car- 
riages ; trying to obtain contracts for 
large contractors; and introducing 
people who had “good things” to 
sell; or valuable ideas to impart, to 
capitalists likely to invest in them, 
and vice versd: on all which trans- 
actions he received commissions 
varying in amount—sometimes, in- 
deed, very trifling—or was remuner- 
ated in other underhand methods 
well known to the craft. I don’t 
think be was originally a dishonest 
man, and he still possessed many 
amiable and generous traits—such, 
for instance, as that of freely lend- 
ing his friends the money which 
did not belong to him, and being 
always ready to put them into 
* good things,” a service which they 
rarely returned. The fertility of 
resource and ingenuity of invention 
with which this worthy was gifted 
was something amazing ; and I shall 
never forget the first time I saw 
myself in manuscript. He was in 
very low water at the time, and 
lived in a small lodging in a street 
off the Strand; but he shared the 
peculiarity of other members of the 
same fraternity, of rising and sink- 
ing with extraordinary rapidity and 
facility. There never was any- 
thing to equal his elasticity in this 
respect. The contrast between his 
gay and jaunty appearance when he 
was dashing down Piccadilly behind 


a pair of high-stepping bays, when 
his luck was good—and the seedy 
sort of swagger with which, a few 
months after, in an almost starving 
condition, he would secretly visit fin- 
anciers who were ashamed to see him 
openly,—was a perpetual marvel to 
me, His external appearance was 
that of a somewhat dissipated “ plun- 
ger.” Heavy sandy moustache, from 
which volumes of smoke perpetually 
issued, concealed a not unpleasant 
mouth; and as he wrote me out im- 
pregnating me with bis filthy to- 
baceco, I remember looking up with 
astonishment into his calm blue 
eyes, and wondering how such an 
apparently vacuous countenance 
could ever have imagined such a 
complicated and incomprehensible 
prospectus as I felt myself, even 
in that first dawn of consciousness, 
to be. 

Poor man! he deserved to get 
something for his trouble; for the 
effort of producing me cost him 
hours of concentrated thought, six 
tumblers of brandy-and-water, and 
as many cigars; and, though of 
course I cannot say I have any recol- 
lection of it, I have a dim sort of con- 
sciousness that I had, so to speak, 
been incubating in his brain for 
many weeks before I saw the light. 

At last, after innumerable cor- 
rections, modifications, aad final 
polishings, I was folded up, put 
into his pocket, and entered upon 
the next stage of my still infantile 
existence. 

This gentleman is known in the 
phraseology of finance as my Pro- 
moter ; and in spite of his many bad 
habits and general laxity of morals, 
after an extensive experience of city 
men engaged in providing invest- 
ments for the public and managing 
them after they have been provided, 
I am proud to say that I can think 
of him with a certain feeling of 
filial tenderness, and even respect, 
for he did not conceal unknown 
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villanies under the guise of respect- 
ability: having no profession he 
certainly made none; he was con- 
tented to live on the outskirts of 
the society to which he really be- 
longed, instead of forcing his way 
into the society to which he did 
not belong—and rather picked up 
the remnant after the leaders of 
the profession had robbed the pub- 
lic, than stole from them himself, 

Although I naturally did not 
know where I was going to, or 
what the next feature of my exist- 
ence was to be at the time, it will 
make it clearer if I explain, which 
the light of my subsequent experi- 
ence enables me to do, the plan of 
my Promoter. In order to give 
me any real value, it became ne- 
cessary for him to obtain certain 
concessions and permissions from 
foreign Governments and munici- 
palities—for I was a vast conception 
with ramifications all over Europe, 
and my success depended upon the 
construction of divers works involv- 
ing contracts; in fact, ther: was a 
great deal of money to be made out 
of ‘me by my Promoter, if he was 
only careful in his manipulation of 
me in my early stages. The first 
difficulty, and indeed the one, poor 
man, with which he had most fre- 
quently to contend through life, was 
impecuniosity. 

He now stood in need of cash 
with which to pay his travelling 
expenses, and which should enable 
him to deposit the necessary cau- 
tion money. Now there were two 
courses open to him: he could 
either go to a capitalist, explain the 
merits of the scheme, and go as his 
agent, having to give an account of 
his expenses, and receiving a stipu- 
lated sum ; or he might take a part- 
ner. from among the unwary youth 
of the West End. 

The objections to the first course 
were obvious. The City capitalist 
would use him and throw him aside 


with a beggarly remuneration when 
he had no further need of him. 
The poor Captain knew this from 
bitter experiente; but the obstacle 
in the way of the other course was, 
that the Captain had exhausted the 
tribe of fast and rich young men 
whom he had known in his fash- 
ionable days. He could only think 
of one man with whom he had a 
chance in this direction; if this 
failed, he would have to do the best 
he could in the City. A few weeks 
before, he had observed in the papers 
the death of a rich baronet, who had 
made his fortune in trade, and 
whose son had been a cornet in 
my Promoter’s regiment, where he 
was noted for his weakness of intel- 
lect and extreme vanity. This youth 
had now become Sir Twig Robinson ; 
and to him with a sanguine and 
even triumphant air my Promoter 
addressed himself, though I could 
feel the sinking presentiment of 
failure agitating his breast as. 1 
pressed against it. 

Inexperienced as I then was, I 
was literally thunderstruck at the 
skill with which my Promoter. flat- 
tered, tempted, and cajoled Sir 
Twig. That young gentleman, in- 
flated with the newly-acquired con- 
sciousness of great wealth, was 
dazzled by the prospect of his name 
being connected with the brilliant 
and gigantic aunt ah which my 
Promoter expatiated upon with ex- 
traordinary eloquence. Not only 
was there great profit, but there 
was great credit to be got out of it; 
and if the truth is to be told, with 
management, there really was both. 
Sir Twig was, after all, not by any 
means such a fool for taking me up, 
as he has been since on many occa- 
sions; and he exhibited a certain 
degree of cunning in the tenacity 
with which he insisted that if he 
advanced the whole of the capital 
necessary for these preliminary ex 
penses, the concessions should b: 
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taken out in his name alone. The 
Captain was afraid of exciting his 
suspicions if he objected too strong- 
y to this: so it was finally settled, 
that in consideration of my Pro- 
moter undertaking the by no means 
simple task of securing the con- 
cessions and permissions, Sir Twig 
was to find the money requisite, 
and the profits were to be equally 
divided ; or, as he elegantly expressed 
it, “ We'll go halves in the pull.” 

I am obliged, in order not to pro- 
long this veracious history to undue 
limits, to deprive the reader of the 
exciting narrative of my adventures 
in various foreign capitals. Indeed 
I have some excuse for this; for 
although I was generally in his 
pocket, they were not so much 
my adventures as my Promoter’s. 
He it was who lingered and gambled 
at Monaco, and justified it after- 
wards to Sir Twig on the plea that 
he was obliged to go there in order 
to meet a lady who was supposed 
to exercise a paramount influence 
over a certain well-known minister 
who dispensed concessions. An 
admirable linguist, my Promoter 
was eminently qualified for the duty 
on which he was now engaged. His 
easy assurance secured him a favour- 
able reception in society; and al- 
though he was somewhat shyly re- 
garded by our own embassies and 
legatious, he succeeded in winning 
access to the authorities with whom 
he had to deal, generally by means 
of his popularity with the fair sex, 
My readers would indeed be sur- 
prised to learn the names of cer- 
tain distinguished foreign dames 
to whose powerful advocacy the 
Captain owed more than one con- 
eession, and whom he, in considera- 
‘tion thereof, allowed to “ stand in” 
fora certain number of fully paid 
up shares in the Company when 


formed. For more than six months - 


did my Promoter dine, bribe, flirt, 
and intrigue, to his own great con- 


tent ; for he spent Sir Twig’s money 
as freely as if it had been his own, 
while he graduated his bribes with 
a most delicate discrimination. It 
takes a great deal of patience and 
diplomatic skill to secure a conces- 
sion ; for any small employé can put 
a spoke in the wheel if he is not 
“ squared ” in some shape or other, 
and they know their power but too 
well. But my Promoter was more 
than a match for them, and re- 
turned triumphantly just as Sir 
Twig was beginning to take a 
gloomy view of things, and to think 
that the whole affair was a ruse of 
the Captain to live luxuriously 
abroad at his expense. It was with 
a surly grunt, then, that he received 
my Promoter, as the latter, in fault- 
less attire purchased with Sir 
Twig’s money, and with a radiant 
smile, burst into his room one morn- 
ing to announce his success. 

“T thought you were never com- 
ing back,” growled Sir Twig. “I 
suppose you thought there was 
no occasion to hurry, considering 
that I was paying the piper. I 
kept writing to tell you to come 
back, but you took no notice of my 
letters; and now you have got these 
precious concessions, 1 don’t be- 
lieve they are worth anything. Who 
is going to buy them? People who 
know about these things tell me 
the public are shy of going in for a 
thing of this sort, and that there is 
not a chance of its going down.” 

“ Of course it won’t go down, my 
dear Twig,” said the Captain, with a 
deliybtful impudence. 

“Then why did you get the con- 
cessions, and what do you propose 
to do?” 

“Form a syndicate, to be sure, 
—what else should I do ?” 

“A syndicate! what's that?” 
asked Sir Twig. 

“Tl explain in a moment,” re- 
plied the Captain; “but before we 
go any further, we have a little 
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business to settle between us. You 
will observe that all these conces- 
sions are, as you stipulated they 
should be, taken in your name. 
Now I want you to sign a little 
agreement to the effect that what- 
ever money is given for the conces- 
sions, if we sell them, is to be 
equally divided between us. This 
is only fair, you know—an ordinary 
matter of business routine. After 
you have done that, I'll explain to 
you the nature and functions of a 
syndicate.” 

Sir Twig had a vague feeling that 
it was never safe to sign his name, 
but he could see no valid objection 
to this proposal of the Captain’s; 
and, moreover, he felt himself in 
his ignorance so completely in that 
plausible gentleman’s power, that 
he did as he was told, with a 
sigh. 

“ Now,” said the Captain, with a 
glance of amiable compassion, “ I 
will proceed to teach this young 
idea how to shoot, We have an 
invaluable packet here of conces- 
sions and permissions. The great 
object is to induce the confidin 
country jnvestor to think that his 
or her future happiness and pros- 
perity depend upon their obtaining 
possession of them. Now if you 
or I were to offer them for sale, 
their reputation for value would be 
ruined, because the public never 
look into the intrinsic value of the 
article to be purchased, but are in- 
fluenced entirely by the manner in 
which it is presented to them, and 
the financial standing of the persons 
who offer it for sale: a poor, honest 
man will utterly fail to sell them 
a good thing in a straightforward 
way, while they will jump greedily 
at a bad thing, dangled skilfully 
before them by arich rogue. The 
first thing for us, therefore, to find, 
is the rich rogue. He will become 
the syndicate manager. And his 
business is to induce a number of 


gentlemen of the highest standing 
he can find to become the directors 
of the new Company, and an eminent 
contractor to vengage to carry out 
the works, upon the certain assur- 
ance that money will be found; and 
at the same time to induce the 
public to subscribe the money upon 
the no less certain assurance that 
the directors and contractor have 
been found. This looks like a 
vicious circle, because you can only 
obtain one essential condition on the 
distinct understanding that the 
other has been already secured.” 

“ And how do you manage to get 
out of it?” asked Sir Twig. 

“ Why, we offer the scheme in the 
first instance, not to the public, but 
to an influential combination of 
capitalists called a syndicate.” 

“But why should the capitalists 
take the shares which the public 
will not take ?” 

“Because,” replied the Captain, 
“they will get them much below 
their writ price; and by being 
only a few holders, and all known to 
each other, they can put up prices on 
the Stock Exchange, and easily rig 
the market, and then clear ont at a 
profit.” 

“Excuse my stupidity,” said Sir 
Twig; “but how do they rig the 
market ?” 

“That is very simple. A says 
to B, don’t sell your shares under 
ten per cent premium. I will buy 
them publicly at that price through 
a broker, if you will privately give 
me back my money afterwards, and 
take back your p Ring The next 
day B buys from A, and so on. 
This keeps up the price on the 
official quotations on the Exchange, 
and the outside investor comes in 
and buys; then the syndicate can 
quietly unload.” 

“T see,” said Sir Twig, with more’ 
humonr than I gave him credit for ; 
“it seems to me that this syndicate, 
as you call it, is itself the ‘ vicious 
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circle’ of which you were talking 
just now; but where shall we find 
a syndicate who will be sufficiently 
respectable to inspire confidence, 
and yet be guilty of such prac- 
tices ?” 

“My innocent Twig, have you 
lived so long in this world,” said 
the Captain, with calm superiority, 
“and not found out yet that con- 
fidence in matters of finance is not 
inspired because a man deserves it, 
but because he has accumulated 
vast wealth by a long and success- 
ful career of fraud? Leave this to 
me—I will find the syndicate: they 
will pay for the concessions; and 
whether they are afterwards ‘stuck’ 
with the shares, or succeed in palm- 
ing them off on the public, surely 
does not concern us.” 

“And how much shall we our- 
selves make out of it?” asked Sir 
Twig, with an eye to the main 
chance. 

“Can't y. We shall ask 
£250,000, and probably take 
£50,000, which makes £25,000 
each, However, put yourself un- 
reservedly into my hands, my deat 
Twig, and you won’t have any 
reason to complain.” Saying which, 
the Captain nodded in a reassuring 
manrer, took up his hat, and swag- 
gered off, soliloquising thus as he 
went along. From my advantageous 
position in his breast-pocket I could 
hear him plainly. 

“This little matter looks toler- 
ably healthy. I shall get £25,000 
for my half of the concession, Con- 
sidering I deposited no caution 
money, and I bled Twig pretty 
freely in the matter of expenses, I 
shan’t lose on that. If I introduce 
my syndicate man to a good con- 
tractor, the latter will have to pay 
me at least one per cent commis- 
sion on the contract price, which 
certainly does not concern my Twig. 
After all, he has only paid £15,000 
in caution money and expenses, 


Say. 


and he will make, without any 
exertion of brain, £10,000 on that, 
which, considering that he has no 
brains to exert, ought to satisfy 
him.” 

I wondered, as we went along, 
where my Promoter was going to, 
but was soon enlightened, as he 
turned in to some handsome offices, 
and I observed the names of Chisel 
Bros., the well-known contractors, 
on the door, Mr. Chisel was en- 
gaged; but my Promotor waited 
patiently to see the great man, who 
was evidently in no burry to see 
him, and made him a cold, sus- 
picious bow, as he offered him a 
chair. “What I am about to say,” 
remarked the Captain, with the bold 
assurance of one about to confer 
a favour, “must be considered ab- 
solutely private and confidential. 
A certain friend of mine, who is 
of the highest respectability, and 
moves in the first social circles— 
in fact I may tell you, under the 
pledge of secrecy, that he is a baro- 
net, is the possessor of certain most 
valuable concessions” — here the 
Captain explained in general terms 
their nature, and went on,—‘ Now 
I have come to tell you that some 
City friends of mine, a most power- 
ful combination of capitalists—men, 
I need scarcely say, of first-class 
financial standing, as you would 
yourself acknowledge if I was per- 
mitted to divulge their names—are 
inclined to take up the scheme. I 
thought that the project was one 
which would just suit you, and that 
if you felt inclined to undertake the 
contract, it would be useful to you 
to be introduced to the capitalists 
interested. I should be glad to 
present you to them; but in order 
to be able to talk to my friends, 
I should be happy to know what 
your prices are for carrying out the 
proposed works.” 

Mr. Chisel here fixed my Pro- 
moter with his eye, and asked him 











bluntly for the names of his finan- 
cial friends, With an air of pro- 
found secrecy, but with an appear- 
ance of absolute bond fides, the Cap- 
tain as steadily returned the glance, 
as he replied, “I have already said 
I am not at liberty to give you their 
names ;, but if you keep it entirely 
secret, I may say this, that one of 
the partners of Cash, Bullion & 
Co. is interested in the matter.” I 
literally trembled in his pocket as 
my Promoter uttered this unblush- 
ing falsehood; but he evidently knew 
his man. The name of the firm, 
combined with the imperturbable 
calm of the Captain’s manner, 
seemed to affect the contractor ; and 
with a furtive side glance at him, 
he said, as he carelessly turned over 
the leaves of a book on the table, 
“ Do you want our prices net, or will 
they include any commissions ?”’ 

“ They will include one per cent 
commission for me,” replied the 
Captain, coolly, but firmly. 

Mr. Chisel seemed prepared for 
this, and quietly dismissed his 
visitor with the assurance that he 
would soon hear from him, and that 
he would make an estimate of the 
prices. 

My Promoter instantly burried 
eastward, murmuring, as he went, 
“ Chisel bites—and so he ought, for 
there has not been a sounder or a 
better thing put on the market this 
‘long time; now the only thing is 
to find the powerful combination of 
capitalists 1 told Chisel I had found 
already. I suppose there is nota 
ehance of Cash, Bullion & Co. 
going into it. But, confound it! 
when he pressed me so hard, I had 
to give some name, and under 
those circumstances there is no rea- 
son why one should not give the 
best; but I must see them first, 
just to save appearances if Chisel 
ever calls on me to explain my 
statements.” And to Cash, Bullion 
& Co. he accordingly went. A 
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frigid reception and still more frigid 
refusal was all he got there; but he 
seemed rather to enjoy the joke 
than otherwise, and, with a chuckle 
to himself, proceeded in quest of 
that less scrupulous class amongst 
whom he knew that his powerful 
combination conld alone be found. 
I will not weary my reader with 
a narrative of all the conversations 
to which I listened during the 
various visits which my Promoter 
now paid; and, indeed, if I have 
been obliged to go into so much 
detail hitherto, it has been be- 
cause it is impossible to convey 
any just idea of how these nego- 
tiations are carried on without it. 
First he tried Squeezer, a powerful 
man well known in the world of 
finance; but though he acknow- 
ledged the excellence of the scheme, 
his terms were too high, and it was 
evident that he would be satisfied 
with nothing less than the lion’s 
share. This worthy had been suc- 
cessful in bringing out about a hun- 
dred companies, at least ninety of 
which had since become bankrupt, 
though he himself had realised an 
immense fortune in giving birth to 
them. Next he dangled me in vain 
before the eyes of Shaver, who 
generally victimised his dupes with 
a joke, but who, at this particular 
juncture, had too many irons in the 
fire to take me up. He was unable 
to come to terms with Rigger, be- 
cause that gentleman demanded 
that £60,000 should be set aside 
out of the preliminary-expenses for 
“making a market,” which, as the 
Captain has already explained, con- 
sisted in dealing in the shares 
of the future Company, the mo- 
ment the prospectus had ap- 
ared, and before the shares had 
een allotted, at figures much above 
what would have been taken for 
them except from purchasers eager. 
to maintain a fictitious high price ; 
which operation, the Captain knew, 
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was ordinarily carried out at about 
one-sixth of the money asked by 
Rigger, who intended to pocket the 
balance. This process seemed to 
me not only novel, but immoral ; 
but when I saw the evidence which 
was taken the other day before the 
Foreign Loans Committee, I found 


it was as common in the floating of . 


foreign loans, as in the bringing out 
of joint-stock companies. Sharper 
seemed more hopeful, and at one 
time I thought we should come to 
terms; but he had his own con- 
tractor; and my Promoter, fearing 
the loss of his commission, bur- 
riedly terminated the interview, 
and pushed on in search of some 
more pliant gentleman. 

I was surprised at the number 
of his acquaintances: without de- 
scribing them seriatim, | may give 
a general outline of our mode of 
procedure. We always seemed 
desirous to shun observation, and 
to approach the great man we were 
in quest of as quietly as possible. 
The very clerks seemed to enter- 
tain a certain feeling of contempt 
for us, and knowing looks passed 
between them as my Promoter's 
card was taken to the sanctum of 
the millionaire. At first I used to 
feel this humiliation; but as I saw 
my inventor was perfectly stolid, 
I soon ceased to feel sensitive on 
the subject. On no one occasion 
that I remember were we at once 
admitted, but generally kept wait- 
ing in some dingy little back room 
for an hour or two, during which 
time my Promoter was preparing 
his part. I now, to my great de- 
light, became aware, by the con- 
trast which his manner presented to 
the personages to whom I was sub- 
mitted for inspection, that my Pro- 
moter was a gentleman. There was 
a delicate combination of dignity, 
mystery, and reserve which struck 
me as very effective; and I used to 
wonder how any one could resist 


the low persuasive tones and ex- 
plicit definitions with which my 
great advantages were described. I 
even myself really believed that I 
should be the means of making the 
fortunes of all who had anything 
to do with me; and felt quite irri- 
tated at the cold suspicious manner 
in which my merits were treated, 
the objections which were raised to 
me, and the evident doubt with 
which I was often regarded. The 
peculiarity of all these magnates 
seemed to be that they were very 
purse-proud, very grasping, very 
overbearing, and generally more or 
less vulgar; the richer they were, 
and the more convinced they be- 
came that I really was of some in- 
trinsic value, the more unreasonable 
they seemed to get, and I quite 
sympathised with my poor Pro- 
moter’s repeated disappointments. 
By degrees. he dropped from the 
eminent financier to the eminent 
stockbroker, from the eminent stock- 
broker to the doubtful financier, 
and from the doubtful financier to 
the German Jew; and it was amongst 
this latter fraternity that at last he 
found a man willing to take me up. 
Hlis name was Mire. He was a per- 
son of great activity, great persever- 
ance, parsimonious habits, grasping 
in his transactions, and one who, 
although possessed of a great affec- 
tion for all the members of his 
family scattered about in various 
countries, was not averse to cheat- 
ing them when he could realise a 
respectable margin thereby. He 
took me up coolly at first, but grew 
warmer and warmer over me as he 
spent some time in considering my 
merits, Finally, he told the Cap- 
tain that he would give him an 
answer on the following day ; as he 
wanted to consult his solicitors, the 
eminent firm of Twister, Wriggle, 
Sly & Wrigzle. 

The Captain occupied the interval 
by seeing Chisel’s manager, explain- 
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ing to him that Mire had taken up 
the affair, and that circumstances had 
arisen in consequence which made 
it advisable that Cash, Bullion & 
Co. should not be mixed up in 
it; and he received from the man- 
ager the prices which had been 
promised, and a great deal of techni- 
cal information, primed with which 
hs kept his appointment with Mire. 
That gentleman began by making 
difficulties, said that the public 
were not ripe for enterprises of the 
sort, that the capital wanted was 
very large, the state of the market 
very bad (the Captain happened to 
know that the market had never been 
more buoyant), and that it would 
be difficult to find a good contractor 
willing to take it up. At this point 
the Captain interrupted with great 
effect, and poured out his recently- 
acquired knowledge with a volu- 
bility which somewhat disconcerted 
Mire, to whom he explained that 
for certain technical reasons con- 
nected with the nature of the works, 
there was in fact only one contractor 
in England who was really compe- 
tent to carry out so magnificent and 
gigantic an enterprise, but that he 
fortunately was prepared to under- 
take it practically without making 
his legitimate profit, as it was in- 
dispensable to him to crush a rival 
firm, who were seriously threatening 
his pre-eminence in that particular 
line. Mire gave a deliberate wink, 
as if he distrusted this latter piece 
of intelligence ; but his intense de- 
sire to get a good bargain overruled 
his better judgment, and he relent- 
ed. After a prolonged negotiation, 
in which some very pretty fencing 
took place, showing great wariness, 
coolness, steadiness of purpose, and 
self-control on both sides, Mire 
agreed to take up the matter and 
to form a syndicate, on condition 
that he should be syndicate man- 
ager. The following terms were 
agreed upon: The contract was 


given'to Messrs. Chisel Bros. Mire 
here asked, “ W hatis the price net ?” 
The Captain replied, £1,500,000. 
“T understand you,” said Mr. Mire, 
“to say this is absolutely net ?” 

“Absolutely,” said the Captain, 
with a calmness which caused me 
a painful feeling of distress, well 
knowing as I did that it included 
one per cent commission to himself. 
After a Jong and searching look into 
the Captain’s inscrutable physiog- 
nomy, Mr. Mire seemed evidently 
satisfied, and said, with a knowing 
look, “ My dear sir, have you men- 
tioned this price to anybody but me?” 

“T have not,” rejoined the Cap- 
tain, 

“Then,” said Mire, “Let us tell 
the contractors they must ask for 
£1,515,000. I must have. some- 
thing for my trouble.” 

“[ presume,” blandly remarked 
the Captain, “ one-third of this will 
go to me.” 

Mire seemed to undergo a‘ con- 
vulsion; he sprang from his chair 
and violently paced the room. “I 
thought, sir,” at last he remarked, 
planting himself firmly before the 
Captain, “that you acted on bebalf 
of the concessionaire, and you will 
have to look to that gentleman for 
your remuneration.” 

“ Very well,” drily remarked the 
Captain. “As nobody knows what 
the contractor’s net price really is, 
if you make any difficulty about 
my standing in, I shall take care 
that the contractor will refuse to 
ask for a higher price than the 
one he actually receives. Indeed, 
although I am aware that this prac- 
tice is not uncommon with other 
contractors, it will be difficult in 
this case, anyhow, to induce so re- 
spectable a firm to consent to it.” 

Finally, it was arranged as a first 
condition that the Captain would 
agree to overcome the contractor’s 
scruples on*this point for a percent- 
age of one-sixth of the commission 
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to be given by the contractor to 
Mr. Mire. Second, that Mr. Mire 
should be syndicate manager, which 
post, as it afterwards turned ont, 
involved a variety of commissions. 
Third, that the concessions of Sir 


Twig Robinson should be bought 


‘for £50,000. On this point there 
was also considerable haggling, the 
Captain having begun by ask- 
ing £150,000 for the concessions. 
“ The little business ” being so far 
settled, Mr, Mire produced a box of 
cigars and a bottle of capital sherry ; 
and, fifteen minutes later, the Cap- 
tain left the office in high splrits, 
with the promise of an interview 
with Mr. Mire on the following day 
at his solicitor’s. From all of which 
you will perceive, O my investing 
readers, how much trouble it takes 
to prepare the gaudy fly by which 
you are ultimately to be hooked. 
Nobody knows what running about, 
and worry, and meetings, and ap- 
pointinents, and disappointments, 
and wrangling, are involved in the 
promotion of a company — what 
patience it requires, what constant 
watchfulness, lest by one false move 
the labours of months are neutral- 
ised, and the profits swept away by 
a stroke of sharp practice on the 
va of a friend and a brother. My 
*romoter’s anxiety of mind during 
this trying sored involved a per- 
pres recourse to stimulants, and 
re almost lived in Hansom cabs. 

His next interview with Mire 
was in the office of the eminent 
solicitors already alluded to. There 
he met a small closely-shaved gen- 
tleman, with sharp pinched features 
and an oily manner—Mr. Wriggle, 
to wit; and there also were present 
several of Mr. Mire’s powerful fin- 
aneial friends, whose names are of 
no importarce. For many -sucees- 
sive days did this little group meet 
in close conclave, their principal 
duty being to write to, and produce 
their correspondence with, their fin- 
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ancial friends abroad, whom they 
had urged to join them in the enter- 
prise, and become members of the 
syndicate, and who wished to be 
informed in regard to sundry de- 
tails, At one of these meetings the 
contractor and his solicitor appeared 
on the scene. The contractor in- 
sisted that the whole of the capital 
of the intended Company should 
be “taken firm” by the syndicate 
before the prospectus was issued ; 
which, I find out, means, that the 
various financial gentlemen who 
form the syndicate are required to 
sign a letter, which is called a syn- 
dicate letter. The skeleton of this 
letter ran as follows :— 


The X. Y. Z, Co, (Limited). 
(Of course my real name was given 
here.) 

To be incorporated under the Com- 
panies Acts 1862 and 1867. 
Capital £ —, in one hundred 
thousand shares of £— each. 


To the Manager of the Syndicate. 
Sir,—We authorise you to place 
our name on the syndicate for rais- 
ing the cash capital of this Com- 
pany for a subscription of £—. We 
understand that Sir Twig Robinson, 
Bart., is prepared to sell several 
valuable concessions from foreign 
Governments and municipalities for 
the sum of £ , and that Messrs. 
Chisel Bros. are prepared to enter 
into a contract for the construction 
of . .. . . at a total con- 
tract price of £ — in cash, and 
£———_—. in fully paid up shares 
of the Company. We guarantee 
to the extent of our subscription 
the raising of the whole of the 
above-mentioned capital of £ ; 
and further, that if the whole or 
such capital shall not within one 
month from the date hereof be 
otherwise applied for, the members 
of the syndicate will themselves 
subscribe for a sufficient number of 
shares to make good the deficiency ; 











on the understanding that, by way of 
remuneration for our trouble and in- 
fluence iu establishing and bringing 
ont the Company, and in raising 
the capital, and as a consideration 
for our entering into the above- 
mentioned undertaking, Messrs. 
Chisel Bros. will pay to bankers to 
be agreed upon on behalf of the 
syndicate, a sum of £ —, which 
is equivalent to seventeen per cent of 
the capital of the Company, that sum 
to be appropriated as follows: Two 
per cent on the capital or the sum 
of £———, to be paid to the syn- 
dicate manager for syndicate man- 
agement and expenses, and the re- 
maining fifteen per cent or £- 
to be divisible pro rata among the 
members of the syndicate-—We 
are, Sir, your obedient servants. 











This somewhat complicated docu- 
ment was printed and shown to the 
eminent financiers assembled, in a 
guarded manner, as productions of 
this sort are of too delicate a char- 
acter to leave the hands of the ini- 
tiated few who are promoting the 
Company, Its real purport only be- 
came clear to me after I had over- 
heard the following explanation of 
it by the Captain to Sir Twig, to 
whom he showed a copy of the let- 
ter, the intelligence of the hon. bar- 
onet being quite unequal to grasp- 
ing its meaning on a bare perusal. 

‘“‘ My dear fellow,” said Sir Twig, 
after having laboriously endea- 
voured to master its contents, “ you 
night as well have expected me to 
understand an Egyptian papyrus as 
this long-winded yarn, What does 
it all mean ?” 

“Well, Twig, it becomes plain 
enough when you have had as 
much to do with promotion work 
as I have. We want to be paid 
for the concession; it is an essen- 
tial preliminary to this that the 
capital of the Company be found: 
if you advertise the prospectus, the 
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ublic may or may not subscribe to 
it. To make it a certainty, we find 
a smail lot of financiers first, which, 
as I before explained, is called a 
Syndicate, to substribe for the whole 
of the shares. The shares are then 
offered to the public for subscrip- 
tion. Whatever amount is applied 
for by the public is allotted to them 
at par; whatever amount remains 
is taken up by the members of the 
syndicate, in the proportion of their 
original subscription, so that a man 
who figures in the syzdicate as a 
subscriber for one-tenth of the capi- 
tal has to take ove-tenth of the 
shares which have not been sub- 
scribed for by the public. In con- 
sideration for this risk he receives 
a syndicate commission of, say, fif- 
teen per cent on the whole of his 
original subscription in the syndi- 
cate ; so that if he has subscribed 
£50,000, and the public take all 
the shares, he receives £7500 for 
having affixed his name to a syndi- 

cate letter, and without having dis- © 
bursed a farthing. If the public 
subscribe half, he receives the same 
commission, but has to take up 
£25,000 worth of shares, and so on.” 

“ That is clear so far,” said Twig ; 
“but I don’t see who is to pay them 
the fifteen per cent. Who do they 
get it out of—the public?” 

“Of course out of the public in 
the long run, but in the first instance 
out of the contractor. It is clear 
that the Company cannot openly 
allot shares to the public at par, and 
to the syndicate at 85. That would 
be illegal. The situation therefore 
has to be turned. This is easily 
managed by sticking the syndicate 
commission secretly into the con- 
tract price, which appears in the 
public prospectus; and the. contrac- 
tor equally secretly hands back this 
commission to the syndicate when 
he receives his first instalment from 
the Company.” 

After many days spent in nego- 
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tiation and preliminary haggling 
over further details too minute and 
complicated for me to go into here, 
and sundry financial firms had risen 
freely at the tempting bait offered 
to them, some boldly dashing at 
it, others shyly coquetting with it, 
a certain number were sufficiently 
firmly hooked to be brought to the 
point of signing; and a meeting 
was held of all those intending to 
become members of the syndicate 
with the contractor, the Promoter, 
Mire’s solicitor, who was to become 
the solicitor of the Company, and 
the contractor’s solicitor. 

The syndicate was to consist of 
upwards of seventy members, of 
whom, however, only thirteen attend- 
ed, acting for themselves and their 
. friends, Mr. Mire had in the mean- 
time prepared and finally settled 
the memorandum and articles of 
association of the future Company 
—a contract for the conveyance of 
the various concessions of Sir Twig 
Robinson to the new Company, 
and the contract to be entered into 
between Messrs, Chisel Brothers, 
on the one part, and Mr. Mire, acting 
on behalf of and for the future Com- 
pany, on the other part, and a deed 
of transfer of such contract from Mr. 
. Mire to the future Company. 

Printed copies of all these docu- 
ments were profusely scattered over 
the table. Their backs were neatly 
lined with red tape, as though to 
impart an air of respectability to 
their contents. 

While they were assembling, these 
gentlemen collected in groups and 
talked finance until they were called 
to order by a sort of admonitory 
congh from Mr. Mire, who took a 
chair which happened to be at the 
top of the table, and addressed the 
meeting as follows :— 

“Well, gentlemen, you are all 
aware of the nature of the business 
which has brought us together to- 
day: the valuable concessions of 


Sir Twig Robinson, who is repre- 
sented by our friend Captain Hawk, 
are to be taken over by the Com- 
pany which we propose to form, 
Mr, Wriggle, the deeds of transfer 
are, I presume, in order?” 

Mr. Wriggle nodded assent. 
“The contract with Messrs. Chisel 
Brothers,” pursued Mr. Mire, “has 
been in your hands for the past 
week, and I should be glad of any 
observations referring thereto which 
any of you, gentlemen, might desire 
to make.” 

At this moment a fanereal-look- 
ing individual in a suit of black, 
gaunt and scraggy, with high cheek- 
bones and a sanctimonious expres- 
sion of countenance, interposed and 
said in unctuous tones, which seemed 
rather more appropriate to a meet- 
ing in a dissenting chapel than of 
a syndicate Committee :— 

“It appears to me that the 45th 
clause of the contract does not suffi- 
ciently provide for the penalty to 
be incurred by the contractor in 
case of the completion of the works 
being delayed for more than two 
Gays beyond the time specified in 
clause three. I observe that the 
contractor is not bound to pay any 
forfeits, not only in the case of an 
interference by force majeure, to 
which, of course, nobody amongst 
us could object,” and he threw a 
glance reverently upwards, “but 
also in the case of a strike amongst 
his workmen ; it appears to me that 
in a Christian country like ours, it 
is utterly unnecessary if not injurious 


to public morality to secure the con- . 


tractor against a contingency which 
cannot arise if he chooses his work- 
men only among converted and 
God-fearing men.” 

The contractor maintained that 
this observation was founded on a 
fallacy, and that bis experience had 
proved to him that workmen were 
pretty much alike when it came 
to. the question of a rise in their 
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wages, no matter what their pro- 
fessions might be. 

The contractor's solicitor here 
interfered, and produced a num- 
ber of similar contracts entered 
into with other companies which 
all contained the same clause, and 
to which no such objection had 
ever before been taken. It was 
finally overruled. The gaunt gen- 
tleman observed that there were 
a great many other points in the 
contract to which he could not 
assent, and he proposed therefore 
to take the contract clause by 
clause. As his name was down on 
the syndicate list for by far the 
largest amount, no serious objection 
could be raised to this. It would 
weary the reader, as it certainly 
did the syndicate, were I to at- 
tempt to enumerate the objections 
raised by this perverse and pious 
millionaire to almost every point 
contained in the contract. He was 
only finally interrupted by a portly 
and jovial-looking personage de- 
claring he felt faint, and that it 
was time to adjourn for lunch. At 
this meal the contractor managed 
cleverly to sit next the lugubrious 
objector, whose name was Sarmist, 
and a whispered conversation took 
place between them, which I man- 
aged to overhear, and which resulted 
in a secret offer from the contractor 
of a commission of two per cent on 
the contract price if the scruples of 
that high-minded man could be 
overcome on all the points raised 
by him, and the contract could be 
admitted as it stood now. Mr. 
Sarmist rejoined that two per cent 
was not enough, and that he could 
not possibly waive his scruples for 
less than three. I now understood 
the motive which had prompted 
his obstructive conduct throughout. 
The contractor refused absolutely 
to accede to this, feeling sure that 
the other was only “trying it on,” 
and would ultimately take two. 


_ The sherry at luncheon seemed 
to have a salutary effect upon the 
transaction of the business, for Mr. 
Sarmist retained an attitude of 
dogged silence during the subse- 
quent proceedings, while the jovial 
gentleman was smoothing away 
difficulties and winning over 
waverers whose natural disposi- 
tions were not so sanguine as his 
own, until, as the day closed in, 
the meeting was adjourned, and 
everybody seemed to feel a certain 
amount of relief in the reflection 
that matters had been _ nearly 
brought to a head, and that one 
more sitting would at last give me 
definite existence, crown the hopes 
of my Promoter, and line the 
pockets in various proportions of 
the gentlemen who so Kindly and 
disinterestedly invented for the 
public its latest want, and now 
modestly undertook the means of 
supplying it. 

It was proposed to meet again on 
the following day. Mr. Sarmist, 
however, with an expression of 
profound regret, announced that a 
meeting at Exeter Hall demanded 
his presence, and begged those pre- 
sent, in solemn tones, to adjourn 
reassembling for two days. This 
was agreed to. With a light and 
buoyant step my Promoter wended 
his way homewards. He calculated 
as he did so what this, his last 
venture, was likely to prove worth 
to him. The schedule which he 
worked out in his mind, if put on 
paper, would read thus :— 


£50,000 
15,000 


" £35,000 
£17,500 
15,000 
2,500 
"£35,000 


Price of concession, . 
Old Twig out of pocket, 


Leaves to be divided, 


Half of that for me, 

One per cent on contract 
price, . ° : 
One-sixth of old Jew’s com- 

mission, . 


Total, 
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As this figure presented itself to 
his imagination, a radiant smile 
overspread his countenance, and I 
felt his heart beat faster with the 
throb of pleasant anticipation. For 
a moment, but only for a moment, 
this feeling was checked by the sad 
recollection of the numerous former 
occasions on which a cup equally 
overflowing had been rudely dashed 
from his lips; but he regained con- 
fidence as he recalled the instant 
when his sharp eye detected the 
contractor in secret conversation 
with Mr, Sarmist, and the change 
which it affected in that pious gen- 
tleman’s subsequent demeanour. 

I must here remind my reader 
that having been printed in so many 
forms, I now filled the pockets of 
all the syndicate members, and that 
it was owing to this circumstance 
that I overheard the following con- 

, versation in Mr. Mire’s office. 

That gentleman was engaged in 
affixing his valuable signature to 
sundry invoices for a large cargo of 
tallow, when Mr. Sarmist’s name 
was announced by a seedy-looking 
junior clerk with a hooked nose. 
Mr. Mire quietly turned on their 
faces all the letters which happened 
to be lying open before him on his 
desk, and siguified his willingness 
to receive his visitor. 

“T have come to speak to you, 
Mr. Mire,” said that gentleman, with 
whom it had been my misfortune 
to be present at the meeting which 
we had just quitted at Exeter Hall, 
“about the contracts to be entered 
into for the X. Y. Z. Co. Ihave 
received distressing information this 
morning that several of my Con- 
tinenta! friends have changed their 
minds about joining the syndicate, 
as they first intended. This would 
entail (if the Company for which we 
are working is to sueceed) the con- 
tractor’s taking a certain amount of 
his price in fully paid-up shares. 
From confidential inquiries which I 


have had made, it appears that 
Chisel Brothers, though excellent 
contractors, havealready rather more 
paper than they like, and that they 
would hardly be in a position to 
take anything but a cash contract. 
I have called, therefore, on Messrs. 
Gouge & Co., limited, who are will- 
ing to execute the works for 
£1,350,000 in cash, and £250,000 
in shares.” 

“This is about £100,000 more,” 
Mr. Mire replied, “than Messrs, 
Chisel Brothers have asked ; and as 
to their taking part of the contract 
price in shares, I have no doubt 
whatever that they could make as 
favourable terms as Gouge & Co. ; 
besides, Mr. Sarmist,” he added, 
with a grave countenance, “ it would 
be hardly fair and business-like— 
and certainly injurious to my repu- 
tation for straightforward dealing — 
to throw over at the last moment a 
contractor with whom we have gone 
so far.” 

After a good deal of skirmishing, 
Mr. Sarmist, who seemed to have 
good reason for preferring Messrs, 
Gouge & Co., limited, drew his 
chair close up to Mr. Mire’s, and 
haying assured himself that the 
door was locked, said to him— 

“T may tell you, my dear sir, 
that in point of fact their price is 
rather lower than Chisel’s, being 
only £1,250,000 in cash, and a 
quarter of a million in shares— 
£100,000 being available for dis- 
tribution amongst their friends.” 

“In cash, or in shares?” asked 
Mr. Mire. ' 

“In cash,” replied Mr. Sarmist, 
watching the effect that this an- 
nouncement would produce upon 
his antagonist. 

“Well,” said Mr. Mire, “this looks 
like business: how much of that 
would go to me?” 

“ Half,” responded the other. 

“Done,” said Mire, unhesitat- 
ingly. 
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My heart sank when I thought of 
my poor Promoter’s schedule, and 
heard this nefarious bargain strack. 
The two worthies then engaged in 
minute calculations as to the dis- 
tribution of the funds. It was 
found absolutely necessary to re- 
duce the price of the concession to 
£25,000. This gave me another 
pang on the unlucky Captain’s 
behalf; and for the first time I 
became aware that the concession- 
aires were practically powerless, and 
that those who had most capital at 
their backs really divided the spoil, 
and dictated their terms to every- 
body else. After a long and close 
confabulation, a schedule was drawn 
up and agreed to between Messrs. 
Mire and Sarmist. 

This version of the schedule was, 
as a matter of course, kept perfectly 
secret between the two gentlemen, 


who, with a smile of mutual re- 
spect, congratulated each other upon 
“standing in on the ground-floor,” 
as they significantly expressed it. 
A second schedule was then pre- 
pared for the benefit of the syndi- 
cate and concessionaires, to be sub- 
mitted to them at the meeting on 
the following day. This - body 
was only to be allowed to stand in 
on the next floor, and of course 
knew nothing of what took place 
on the ground-floor. And lastly, a 
third schedule was prepared to form 
the basis of the prospectus which 
was to be offered to the bond fide in- 
vestors among a confiding public, 
who naturally were not to be allow- 
ed to stand in on any floor. 

I give the three schedules side by 
side for the better edification of this 
last class of my readers, who will 
appreciate their position on the tiles. 


Tue X, Y. Z. Company, Lirrep. 


Capital £2,000,000. 


Schedule for Mire and Sarmist 
(ground floor ). 


Contract price shares, § £250,000'Contract price shares, 


- cash, . 1,250, 


———— 17% on £1,750,000, 
£1,500,000 Prel. E 
Making mar- 


Wanted in cash— 
17 on £2,000,000 
Less 250,000 shares. 


ket, 
Law, 


£1,750,000  . £297,500 Press 


Contract, ° 


Working Capital, . 45, 
Concession, . ‘ 
Making market, 20,000! 
i Ee ‘ 
Brokerage, 
Press, . 
Advertising, 
Contingencies, . 


Shares, 


Capital, 


Schedule for Syndicate 


x= 


. 1,250,000! Advertising, 
XXX ‘ eee, 


2,000|Concession, 
3,000 Workiug Capital, 
2,000) 


Schedule to be 
used for public 
prospectus 


( first floor). 
| (on the tiles). 


£250,000'Conces- 
1,350,000 sion, 


cash, . 307 500'W 
~ ” 


£25,000 
Yorkin: 


capital, 45,000 
Contract, 1,930,000 


£2,000,000 


e , 


000 
; 2,000 

Brokerage, . 8,000 
2,000 

5, 


000 
500 


| 
ee aa ' 
£32,500 82,500, 
25,000 
45,000 
£2,000,000 
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Fair female investor, youthful 
scion of nobility, confiding officer 
on half-pay, gentle curate, dull 
squire, do not turn from an exami- 
nation of this dreadful-looking sheet 
of figures because it is dry and com- 
plicated, but try and understand the 
explanation I am now going to give 
of it. You will see from the first 
column how a company is started 
with a capital of £2,000,000 to 
get works done which only cost 
£1,500,000, to acquire concessions 
which cost £25,000, and to retain 
a working capital of £45,000. The 
difference of £430,000 is spent as 
follows: £100,000 are absorbed by 
what Mr. Sarmist delicately styles 
X X X, in order not to do violence to 
his own religious sentiments, but by 
what is called, according to the in- 
dividual tastes of financing men, 
“ loot,” “ plunder,” “ faux frais” (an 
expression used by the more tra- 
velled and cosmopolitan financiers), 
“ pull,” “swim,” and “ margin.” In 
the particular instanee you are in- 
vestigating, the Jew and the Chris- 
tian each stole half of this amount, 
which rightfully belonged to my 
shareholders. 

From this example you will per- 
ceive that the highest aim of every 
financier engaged in work of this de- 
scription is “to stand in on the 
ground-floor.” £297,500 were spent 
im a syndicate commission, the 
nature of which my Promoter has 
already carefully explained to Sir 
Twig; £20,000 were spent in 
“making a market”—a swindling 
process also I hope made clear to 
you, Lawyers, brokers, advertising 
agents, and a small contingency 
fund, absorded legitimately enough 
£2000, £3000, £5000, and £500 
respectively ; and £2000 were dis- 
tributed among the gentlemen of 
the independent press, in order to 
impress them favourably with my 
undoubted merits. The greater 
part of this sum, however, was 


refused by all the more respect- 
able members of journalism, and 
Mire and Sarmist of course pock- 
eted what remained. The second 
schedule only differs in so far from 
the first that the contract appears 
to be £100,000 higher, as this 
amount, which has already been 
secretly appropriated by the two 
gentlemen living on the ground- 
floor, could not be disclosed to the 
lodgers on the floor above. The 
third schedule differs very widely 
from the twe former, as it only con- 
tains what can in common decency 
be mentioned to the public. The 
contractor here appears as teking 
for his contract, and for preliminary 
expenses, a sum which exceeds his 
real price by exactly £430,000 ; and 
many a time, when his friends con- 
gratulate him upon his gigantic 
enterprises and advantageous con- 
tracts, he mournfully thought to 
himself how little of the first in- 
stalment of his nominal price ever 
found its way into his banker's ac- 
count. However, he bad no reason 
to complain, because when my works 
came to be made I found to my sur- 
prise that they really did not quite 
cost a million. So that, for doing 
work which, in fact, scarcely cost a 
million, and for holding his tongue 
about what happened to the other 
half million, he was paid a million 
and a half. 

Hence my total capital came to 
be two millions. 

On the following day, the power- 
ful influence of Mire and Sarmist 
carried their scheme. The syndi- 
cate did not raise much objection to 
the change of contractor, as they got 
their seventeen per cent. The poor 
Captain, whe neither got his one 

r cent from Chisel Brothers nor 
bis part of Mire’s commission from 
the same firm—they having been 
dropped at the eleventh hour—and 
who only got at last £25,000 in- 
stead of £50,000 for the conces- 
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sions, saw his bright dream of 
£35,000 vanish, and found himself 
a* winner of only £5000 on the 
whole transaction. 
course, received the same, but im- 
mediately lost it at the next Derby. 
Chisel never forgave himself for 
having gauged his man so badly, 
and not having been more wary In 
his dealings with one so profuse in 
Christian profession as Mr, Sarmist ; 
and his former antagonism to Gouge 
& Co., Limited, has derived a bitter- 
ness all the more-intense because 
he so nearly carried off the prize 
himself. 

This practically terminated my 
existence as an embryo. I shortly 
after saw the light of day, and 
received my formal name at the 
hands of the Register of Joint-Stock 
Companies. 

One more step, however, had to 
be taken on my behalf before I 
could be introduced in a complete 
shape to the investing British pub- 
lic. My Board had not yet been 
constituted, and my success now 
mainly depended upon the air of 
respectability which might be im- 
parted to me by the names of the 
gentlemen who could be induced to 
sit on it. Messrs. Mire and Sar- 
mist were, of course, among the 
number; but unfortunately their 
names inspired no confidence in 
the City, and were utterly unknown 
anywhere else, It became neces- 
sary to find persons who possessed 
the two rare and valued attributes of 
a director—a high social standing, 
and an entire ignorance of business : 
this latter somewhat negative qual- 
ity being thought indispensable by 
Mire and Sarmist, to enable them 
to exchange their functions as mem- 
bers and managers of the syndicate, 
for the equally dignified and not less 
lucrative position of wire-pullers— 
in other words, they wished to re- 
tain in their own hands the control 
of the Company's fortunes for the 
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purpose of manipulating its opera- 
tions with a view to their own 
private aggrandisement. — 

The process of forming a Board 
has been so recently revealed in 
the columns of the daily _ press, 
that it is not necessary for me to 
go into any detail in regard to it. 
I was no exception to the general 
rule. A noble lord, an ex-Minister 
of a foreign State, a Right Honour- 
able, a General K.C.B., and four 
Members of Parliament, were se- 
cured mainly by the exertions of a 
well-connected young man of fash- 
ion, who received the usual com- 
mission; and duly qualified them- 
selves by accepting a present of the 
necessary number of fully paid-up 
shares, in return for the dazzling 
effect which it was confidently and 
not unreasonably anticipated their 
names would produce upon the 
country public. It is due to these 
ee ae to say that they were so 
rmly convinced of their own value, 
that it did not occur to them that 
there was anything wrong in sell- 
ing themselves in this way; and I 
have always felt that any reflection 
upon their honesty was most unfair. 
It is natural that a duped public 
should be indignant with every one 
connected with the cause of their 
disasters, but let me assure you 
that nearly all these gentlemen 
sinned purely through ‘ignorance 
and indiscretion. I found them 
invariably struggling to be honest 
all the time they were on my 
Board, and vainly attempting to 
comprehend and thwart the nefari- 
ous schemes of Mire and Sarmist. 
That they did not succeed, and 
ultimately drew upon themselves 
the anathemas of an exasperated 
public, was the result of being 
tempted by a plausible touter, with 
the prospect of increasing their 
limited incomes, into engaging in 
matters of which they had no ex- 
perience, and of a certain fascina- 

u 
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tion which the idea of directorial 
responsibility and dignity exercises 
upon certain weak minds. 

A prospectus setting forth my 
merits in the most glowing terms, 
and promising a peturn of unheard- 
of dividends, was now printed in 
all the papers, and freely circulated 
through the means of an advertising 
agency, which had a list of all the 
names of unhappy shareholders in 
other companies, So well was my 
prospectus drawn, so overwhelming 
was the brilliancy of my Board, 
that my shares were greedily sub- 
scribed for; and I found myself 
established in handsome offices, 
with a board-room which became a 
favourite lounge with sundry of my 
directors, and a manager, secretary, 
and an array of clerks and officials 
which made me the envy of my 
neighbours. I need scarcely say that 
my manager was the nominee 
of Mire and Sarmist. This gentle- 
man possessed an invaluable phy- 
sique; his flowing grey locks, and 
general air of matured sagacity and 
intense respectability, which he 
heightened * wearing a white tie, 
produced an invariably reassuring 
effect upon shareholders. But he 
lived in a perpetual thraldom, for 
he was bound with chains which 
had been dexterously thrown round 
him by the two cunning intriguers 
to whom he owed his position, and 
who, while they never allowed him 
to forget the debt of gratitude he 
was under, had taken care to place 
him still more absolutely in their 
power by the loan of one thousand 
pounds, which his extravagant 
habits made it impossible for him 
to think of repaying. 

We were now in a position to 
usher in our prosperous career by 
a magnificent banquet. This was 
by, no means an original idea, 
Messrs. Mire and Sarmist had 
already upon previous occasions 


proved by experience the splendid 
etfect which a display of this kind 
has upon the public, and no pains 
were spared to secure the presence 
of a distinguished company; the 
services of the young gentleman 
who had helped to provide the 
directors were again in request, and 
the result was a plentiful sprinkling 
of noble lords, scientific men, dis- 
tinguished litterateurs and gentle- 
men of the press, city capitalists, 
and Members of Parliament. There 
was the usual amount of speech- 
making, consisting mainly of mutual 
compliments which were paid by 
the scientific gentlemen to the cap- 
italists on their wonderful enter- 
prise, and by the capitalists to the 
scientific men on their no less re- 
markable attainments; the General 
K.C.B, returned thanks in a facetious 
speech for the army, which thus 
found itself unexpectedly allied to 
commerce and science; the peers 
whose presence “ graced the auspi- 
cious occasion” felt themselves 
“honoured by being allowed to 
take part in an undertaking which 
reflected so much credit upon the 


spirit and enterprise of English- 


men;” and the Member of the 
House of Commons who responded 
for that body, committed it reck- 
lessly in all future time to watch 
over and protect my interests; the 
literary men pretended that they 
regarded with envy the more dis- 
tinguished career on which their 
fellow-countrymen had entered ; 
and the gentleman who replied to 
the toast in behalf of the fifth 
estate, was profuse in his eulo-. 
gium of Messrs. Mire and Sarmist, 
and in his predictions of the 
future success of the company,—all 
which proceedings were duly chro- 
nicled in the papers of the follow- 
ing morning, as my readers may 
verify by an examination of the 
press of the period. 
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The sober, and as it would appear 
to the world the legitimate work of 
the undertaking of which I was the 
embodiment, now commenced. The 
works were executed one by one, 
as the shareholders were informed 
at the first public meeting, in the 
most brilliant and satisfactory 
manner; but fréquent discussions 
between the contractor and my 
Board.convinced me that the former 
was endeavouring to do as little as 
possible for the price, and was at- 
tempting to put on “extras” when- 
ever opportunity offered. A period 
of about a year and a half was thus 
spent, at the expirgtion of which 
time my works were completed, and 
I entered upon my functions as a 
public benefactor, My operations 
were a decided success, in spite of 
the high remuneration set aside for 
the directors’ services, and of the ap- 
pointment of a numerous staff of 
ignorant connections and nominees 
of the directors, irreverently termed 
by the really efficient employés 
“ Directors’ puppies.” My intrinsic 
merits were so great that large re- 
ceipts were taken, and there was 
every prospect of a high dividend 
being paid at an early date. 

I was surprised to find that my 
anxious shareholders were by no 
means well informed by my Board 
us to my excellent prospects, but 
that profound secrecy was main- 
tained in regard to my actual 
position, From the frequent con- 
versations which I overheard be- 
tween my manager and sundry 
gentlemén who rushed in and out 
of his office gaily dressed, and with 
a noisy and impudent air—whom J, 
by degrees, discovered to be brokers 
—I became aware, to my intense 
regret, that my shares were being 
freely knocked up and down in the 
market; and after having listened 
to frequent extraordinary conversa- 
tious carried on in the slang 
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carl to all engaged in Stock 
xchange transactions, I finally re- 
alised that Mire and Sarmist were 
ultimately becoming what they 
styled “ bulls” or “bears” of my 
shares, - They carried out. their 
operations by spreading rumours 
sometimes detrimental, sometimes 
favourable to my interests. They 
never failed to take advantage of 
the turn of the market which 
had thus been influenced by them. 
Their best coup was made imme- 
diately prior to the declaration of 
my first dividend. My earnings 
had been so large that a high 
dividend should have been paid. 
Mire and Sarmist, however, obsti- 
nately insisted upon the absolute 
necessity of laying by a_ large 
reserve fund; and so strongly ob- 
jected to what they termed “ stuff- 
ing shareholders with dividends,” 
that for sothe time it really appeared 
that only a low dividend would be 
declared. This prospect, of course, 
soon finding its way into the Stock 
Exchange, depressed my shares 
considerably. Mira and Sarmist 
thereupon bought largely, and re- 
lented at the next Board meeting 
in their objections to a high divid- 
end, which was eventually declared. 
My shares flew up with a bound, 
and the clever pair cleared out with 
a large profit, 

Up to this time my career had, 
although not free from the influence 
of all the refined forms of swindling 
which our advanced civilisation 
makes possible, and almost en- 
courages, been one of unbroken 
prosperity. Indeed my success was 
so palpable that rumours soon 
reached me of a competing com- 
pany being promoted. My old 
friend the Captain easily overcame 
the scruples of Messrs Gouge & 
Co., who at first thought it unfair 
to assist in starting an opposition 
company to the one out of which 
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they had made so much profit; and 
after the usual sharp practice, and 
the many vicissitudes of promotion 
had been successfully encountered, 
my competitor was at last fairly 
started, / 

The state of terror which was 
now created amongst my Board 
was pitiable to behold; while Mire 
and Sarmist experienced the most 
intense indignation at anybody’s 
daring to invade what they con- 
sidered their private field of enter- 
prise. These two worthies, how- 
ever, eventually consoled them- 
selves when they found a congenial 
friend on the Board of the rival 
company in the person of Sir 
Verrikute Trimmer, who made 
common cause with them, furnished 
them with all possible information 
regarding my young enemy in return 
for being well supplied with the lat- 
est news about my own health and 
circumstances; and they all three 


— cleverly in harmony, so as 
effectually to plunder the sharehold- 


ers in both companies. When my 
competitor’s a were completed 
a brisk competition ensued. My 
rival’s Board addressed themselves 
to the public in the capacity of 
general benefactors—the same work 
which had been performed by me 
at a remunerative rate to my share- 
holders was to be done by my new- 
born rival much more cheaply. 
The effect of this was a great loss to 
both of us, and a consequent fall in 
our shares; this went on for some 
time; everybody connected with 
either of us, whether shareholder or 
director, felt profoundly miserable. 
Even the very managers, who, as 
enjoying fixed salaries, cared little 
for the amount of the dividends 
earned, began to yield to the general 
feeling of gloom; only the recently- 
constituted triumvirate of Mire and 
Sarmist on my Board, and Sir Verri- 
kute on the other, chuckled and 


rubbed their hands in an unostenta- 
tious and modest sort of way as they 

d upon one move after the 
other, which had the effect of still 
further depressing our revenues, and 
proportionately drove down our 
shares. All this time the three 
conspirators were heavy “ bears,” 
and made large amounts. 

It was during this period that I 
for the first time understood what it 
meant to bea bear. The process of 
operation is as follows: Sir Verri- 
kute, for instance, operating for joint 
account as a bear, calls into his 
sanctum in his City abode, one fine 
morning, one ef his junior clerks, 
“ Mr. Jones,” says the chief, “ will 
you send for one of the partners of 
Contango, Backwardation, & Mar- 
gn, and tell them to sell £100,000 of 

Y. Z. for you.” Mr. Jones, who is 
a rosy-cheeked, guileless youth, with 
a flower in his button-hole, drops 
his not over-intelligent countenance 
very considerably indeed. “ Beg 
your pardon, sir; sell what?” 
“Send for the broker,” says Sir 
Verrikute, graflly “T want you to 
sell a bear.” The broker arrives, 
and Mr. Jones tells him—having been 
ordered to do so by his chief—to sell 
for him, Jones, £100,000 worth of 
X. Y. Z. shares, wondering all the 
time how on earth he could sell such 
a fortune in securities.of which he 
never owned a single pound’s worth 
in his life. Nor had his principal 
the shares either in his possession. 
The intelligent transaction simply 
consisted in this: Sir Verrikute 
sold through an impecunious clerk, 
who acted as nominee, £100,000 
of X. Y. Z. shares which he did 
not possess. The purchaser paid 
£100,000 for them. The shares 
would, in the ordinary routine of 
business, have to be delivered about 
a fortnight hence or later; and Sir 
Verrikute knew well that by that 
time he might buy them for £90,000, 
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as he was running them down in 
conjunction with Mire & Sarmist 
by proceedings injurious to both 
companies, but justified by them on 
the ground of exigencies of competi- 
tion, public convenience, and so on. 
So, at the last moment, he bought 
himself for delivery at £90,000 
what he had sold fourteen days 
previously for £100,000, thus get- 
ting the advantage of the unwary 
purchaser, who was, of course, not 
“in the swim,” to the tune of 
£10,000. 

At last the ruinous effects of 
competition began to tell so severely 
upon both companies that the direc- 
tors resolved to open negotiations 
for an amalgamation, This, again, 
was done in the most secret way ; 
and while terms were being negoti- 
ated which could not but raise the 
price of my shares enormously when- 
ever they should become known, 
Mire, Sarmist, and Sir Verrikute 
were buying sbares, to the full extent 
of their available cash balances, at a 
low figure; and, as it afterwards 
turned out, again realised largely 
when the amalgamation was con- 
summated and the shares rose in 
consequence, 

It must not, however, be ima- 
gined that all the proceeds of their 
enterprising speculations went into 
their own pockets. It was necessary 
to “square” other directors, to “ put 
them in for a call” of shares; in 
short, the weak and respectable frac- 
tions of both Boards had to be 
persuaded that they ought to e 
to certain measures — hold their 
tongues, and participate in the illicit 
plunder, as it was “a sort of thing 
which every business man did.” 

My chairman, who was elected to 
that office chiefly through Sarmist’s 
efforts, because he was a noble lord, 
and because he had the qualification, 
still more important in Sarmist’s 
eyes, of the most charming and 


absolute ignorance of business, was, 
shortly before the completion of the 
amalgamation, confidentially taken 
into a corner by Sarmist. 

“Tt will be necessary, my lord,” 
Mr. Sarmist said, “ that our company 
should increase its capital and create 
new shares. The new shares will 
be given in exchange for the shares 
of the opposition company. This 
it will be easy enough to carry at 
a general meeting of shareholders. 
Our capital being two millions, and 
that of the other company one, we 
should require to make ours three 
millions ; but I should strongly re- 
commend that it should be made 
six.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the noble 
lord; “six {—what for ?” 

“Well,” said Sarmist, compla- 
cently smiling, “it will halve the 
dividend—that is, our shareholders 
will receive £200 of share certifi- 
cates for every £100 invested, and 
their dividends will apparently lool 
only half as big as they are, and 
this will deter further competition.” 

The noble lord was not quite 
able to follow the argument; he 
rather thought there was something 
wrong about it, but the idea of 
doing away with further competi- 
tion, and the business authority of 
Sarmist, at last made him yield. 

Thus my competitor was bought ; 
my capital was first increased to a 
sufficient amount to represent the 
shares of both companies, and the 
joint capital doubled,or,as they called 
it on the Stock Exchange, “watered,” 
and we jogged on unitedly as one 
concern, and yielded half our former 
dividend. 

My shares now became very much 
the instrument of gamblirg on the 
Exchange, and I am afraid that my 
directors gradually began to assume 
a less and less dignified position, as 
my shares passed into the hands of 
speculators far more knowing than 
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the majority of them were. In vain 
Mire and Sarmist, who were no doubt 
“up to all the dodges,” attempted 
to keep my Board as well in hand 
as they had them formerly; the 
disastrous results of their general 
malfeasance and of the “ watering” 
of my stock were only too percep- 
tible. The high figure at which 
my capital now stood made “ market 
operations” in my shares safe, and 
therefore attractive, and the bold 
speculator began to divide the con- 
trolling power with the wire-pull- 
ing. 

"A violent struggle now took place 
between a powerful combination of 
speculators, who bought large quan- 
tities of my shares, and Mire and 
Sarmist, as to who should control 
my destinies. The latter soon found 
that they would have to appropriate 
a very much larger amount of their 
own capital than they cared to lock 

p towards purchasing my shares, 
if they wished to retain their hold 
upon me. In order to meet this 
danger, and to find large sums of 
money belonging to other people 
which could be used for their own 
purposes, they conceived the brilliant 
idea of starting a trust company. 
The capital of this company was 
fixed at three millions. It was set 
forth in the prospectus that the 
trust company would exchange its 
own certificates against the certifi- 
cates of various other companies at 
a given figure calculated upon the 
average market price of each security. 
The holder of one trust certificate 
would by this means become a part- 
propnetor in a large shareholding 
concern which owned a variety of 
securities, receiving their dividends 
and paying to its own shareholders 
the average on all the dividends it 
had taken. It was very plausibly 


urged that even the smallest in- 
vestor would by these means always 
obtain a fair return for his outlay, 


no matter whether some of the com- 
panies, the shares of which were 
owned by the trust, were paying 
well or not. Mire, Sarmist, and Sir 
Verrikute naturally made themselves 
directors of the trust, completing 
their Board from the ranks of the 
necessary fashion and ignorance. 
The new trust was readily taken up 
by the public ; large quantities of all 
the shares which had been selected 
as eligible for the trust were ex- 
changed for the new certificates. 
Mire and Sarmist, by pointing out 
how very low my shares stood at 
that moment in the market, con- 
sidering my intrinsic merits, easily 
induced their colleagues to sell the 
best of the securities which had 
been tendered for exchange by the 
public, and buy with the proceeds 
of the sale large quantities of my 
own shares. Before long, balf a 
million sterling was invested by the 
trust in me. This practically gave 
tothe trust—or, in other words, to 
the three directors who controlled 
it, once more an overwhelming in- 
fluence over my fortunes, This was 
the culmination of the power of 
the triumvirate. They again were 
in a position to bull and bear my 
shares with an almost absolute cer- 
tainty of success; and whenever 
adverse circumstances or unforeseen 
difficulties upset their calculations 
and involved loss, they immediately 
represented themselves to have 
undertaken the speculation on 
behalf of the trust, and “ stuck ” 
that unhappy company with . the 
transaction. Their purse - proud 
arrogance and insufferable insolence 
at this period procured them great 
consideration in commercial circles, 
which unfortunately even extended 
to fashionable society in the West 
End. While my directors were 
thus triumphantly magnifying. my 
stability and grandeur, I myself 
was becoming painfully conscious 




















of the seeds of incipient disease; 
the water seemed to be press- 
ing upon all my vital functions, 
My works were allowed to fall into 
disrepair, and every consideration 
of prudence in management was 
sacrificed to giving the shareholders 
the highest | eve dividend. My 
reserve fund was little more than 
nominal, and it was very evident to 
me that additional capital would 
soon be required to renew my already 
decaying system and make good 
my numerous deficiencies. At the 
moment when I was regarded with 
envy by my enemies, with pride by 
my friends, and was encircled with 
a general halo of respect, I began to 
feel myself tottering on my swolleu 
limbs, and to have a dark presenti- 
ment of the final crash. 

Meantime Messrs. Chisel Bros. 
had not been nursing their ven- 
geance in vain, Following with a 
watchful eye my rising fortunes, 
their quick experience soon de- 
tected the internally rotten condi- 
tion I have just described ; and they 
suddenly appeared as contractors of 
a rival company, which had been 
financed with unusual secrecy and 
honesty. Chisel himself was averse 
to the fraudulent dealings in which 
he had nearly become involved in 
my case, and determined, in order 
the more effectually to cfush me 
and my contractors Gouge & Co., to 
content himself with moderate pro- 
fits. The consequence was, that the 
A. B, C. Co. started with a capital 
of only one million, and with works 
almost as extensive as mine. It 
was utterly unable, however, to 
contend against the overwhelming 
forces which Mire and Sarmist 
brought to bear against it; they 
invoked the aid of their influential 
shareholders, of the Peers and Com- 
moners who had assisted at my 
banquet, and, above all, of the 
Press. Many baser members of 
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the journalistic world wrote up 
those gentlemen and their enter- 
prises on every possible occasion, 
and opened upen my rival with 
a chorus of slander like a pack 
of hounds on a_ hot scent. 
Every disgraceful transaction of 
which they had themselves been 
guilty, Messrs, Mire and Sarmist 
darkly insinuated was practised by 
the Directors of the A. B. C. Co. 
These latter gentlemen did not hap- 
pen to have been obtained by the 
same method as mine; but were quiet 
business men—not much known 
either to the world of fashion or of 
finance—their praises had not been 
sounded at banquets, nor had the 
public been made familiar with 
their names in articles written in 
their laudation. The consequence 
was that the poor A. B. C. Co. 
had a very rough time of it, and 
was generally regarded as one of 
the most dishonest, gambling, 
stock-jobbing concerns in the city 
—an impression which certain of 
the less reputable members of my 
own Board found it easy to paw 
by getting up “rings” to bull and 
bear its shares, heaping discredit 
upon it thereby, while they at the 
same time filled their own pockets. 
Another favourite device was that 
of spreading false reports about it; 
and when they were found to be 
false, they accused the A. B. C. 
Directors of having invented them 
in order to “rig” the shares. I 
knew the A. B. C. Co. intimately; 
and I used to tell it that I felt like 
a skunk who squirted its own vile 
odour all over it, and then cried 
aloud ‘to the passers-by to shun it 
on account of its noxious effluvium. 
So successful were these tactics, 
that for a year or two the poor 


A. B. C. Co. scarcely got business 
enough to pay its working expenses. 
In the meantime, Mire and Sarmist 
could not shut their eyes to the 
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danger which was slowly but surely 
threatening—not my existence alone 
—for which after all they cared very 
little—but their position as wire- 
pullers of a large joint-stock com- 
pany, which had enabled them to 
accumulate so much _ ill-gotten 
wealth. They ceased, therefore, 
to be content with slandering the 
A. B. C. Co., but intrigues were 
secretly set on foot for the purpose 
of acquiring it. In this case, how- 
ever, my competitor was not so 
easily absorbed as on the former 
occasion. No congenial friend was 
found on the Board who was will- 
ing to go halves in the plunder, 
The negotiations between the Boards 
failed. The unprincipled attempts 
of broken-down speculators, who at 
the command of Mire & Sarmist, 
and with their money, bought shares 
in the A. B, C. Co., and appeared 
at that body’s public meeting in 
the characters of distressed share- 
holders, and insisted upon the ne- 
cessity of coming to terms with me 
—the powerful rival—were frus- 
trated by the firm attitude of the 
A. B. C. Board; and even the 


threat of the still powerful Trust . 


Company to acquire a controlling 
influence in the A. B. C. shares 
and extirpate that Company’s Board, 
unless they came to terms, was of 
no avail with my rival, and practi- 
cally never carried out by the Trast 
Company for want of funds. 

A feeling of intense irritation 
now took possession of Mire and 
Sarmist; but the despondency to 
which, for a moment, they almost 
succumbed, was succeeded by a re- 
action to their old arrogance and 
self-confidence; and with a bold- 
ness which was characteristic of 
their palmy days, they determined 
to infuse new life into me by supply- 
ing me with new works. This had, 
indeed, become absolutely neces- 
sary; for the contrast between my 


efficiency and that of the A. B. C. 
Co, was dawning even upon the out- 
side public. 
With feverish anxiety they rushed 
a resolution through my Board for 
the raising of additional capital, 
With agitated anticipation my pro- 
spectus was placed before the public, 
inviting that never failing source of 
pag to subseribe to my seven per 
cent first mortgage debenture bonds. 
This time, alas, the appeal was made 
in vain. Just as my prospectus ap- 
peared, a serious financial crisis had 
shaken the confidence, not only of 
the money circles in the city, but of 
the investing public at large. Asa 
last resource, my shareholders were 
called together, and a piteous appeal 
was made to them by the noble lord 
who occupied the chair. My share- 
holders, however,—who had been 
in a fool’s paradise up to this time, 
and only looked forward to receiv- 
me dividends, instead of being 
called upon to furnish additional 
capital,—indignantly demanded fur- 
ther explanations from the chair- 
man, which the utter want of know- 
ledge, on the part of that nobleman, 
of my affairs prevented him from 
affording in a satisfactory manner ; 
and. eventually a stormy meeting 
was brought to a close by the adup- 
tion of a resolution, moved by a 
po speaker, that a committee 
e elected from amongst the share- 
holders to inquire into the Com- 
pany 8 position. 
ow, for the first time, I became 
perfectly aware myself of my utter 
want of vitality. The weak and 
eredulous part of my Board was 
even more astonished than I was 
myself at the revelations which 
were the result of this inquiry. On 
the second day of these investiga- 
tions large defalcations were dis- 
covered, and upon summoning the 
elderly and highiy respectable man- 
ager to account for them, it was 

















found that he had not yet arrived 
in his office. The day passed with- 
out this functionary making his 
appearance — indeed, it has since 
been ascertained that he spent the 
afternoon in a passage to Boulogne, 
and is to this day a subject ,of in- 
teresting but fruitless inquiry to 
the police. Sick at heart were the 
unhappy shareholders when they 
understood the real position of their 
fine property, and even Mire and 
Sarmist were crushed in_ spirit 
when they saw the proud Temple 
of Gambling, which they had reared 
to themselves, about to crumble to 
dust. It was some consolation to 
them doubtless to reflect upon the 
thousands they had made out of me, 
but even of this they were soon to be 
deprived. The Committee’s report 
was submitted to a second meeting, 
recommending my immediate liqui- 
dation; and the necessary legal 
steps were at once taken, which 
landed me in that bourne from which 
no company returns—the Court of 
Chancery. 
Inexorable fate, which had al- 
ready overtaken me through the 
agency of Chisel Bros. and their 
friends, who had started my tri- 
umphant rival, dealt the final blow 
at the hand of my old friend and 
promoter the Captain.. With the 
ceur léger which characterised that 
gentleman, he had applied at the 
outset for a few of my shares, which 
he retained through my varied for- 
tunes; and now * appeared in a 
court of law in the since famous 
suit of “ Hawk v. Mire and others,” 
claiming to be reimbursed the pur- 
chase money for his shares, on the 
round that a certain sum was paid to 
Mire and Sarmist, being directors, 
by Gouge & Co., being contractors, 
under a contract which was not dis- 
closed in the prospectus, and which 
contract related to the X X X or 
plunder money with which my 
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readers are already familiar. This 
revealed the whole of the fraudu- 
lent transaction I have narrated. 
The high-minded judge who pre- 
sided on the occasion ruled that 
Mire and Sarmist should repay 
to the shareholders the sum of 
£100,000; and he expressed him- 
self in unequivocal language as to 
the corruption which had crept into 
a certain elass of the commercial 
community of London. 

My melancholy history is now 
closed. If I have wearied you, my 
patient readers, and still more 
pa investors, my apology must 

e that it would have been quite 
impossible for you ever to have 
obtained the valuable information 
which has been disclosed in this 
veracious history, excepting through 
the medium of an scenieh being 
like myself. I now bid you fare- 
well with that feeling of remorse 
akin to tenderness which those in 
their last moments are generally 
supposed to entertain towards per- 
= «whom they have irretrievably 

ined in purse and character. I 
look mourpfully for the last time 
upon the CAptain as he dashes past 
the office in which I am now lying, 
behind his high-stepping bays, bent 
on the promotion of anew Company. 
Only yesterday I overhead Sarmist 
say to the official liquidator in 
greasy tones that he had been sorely 
chastened by Providence, but that he 
intended to kiss the rod and profit b 
the lesson he had received, by which 
I understood him to mean that for 
the future he would take proper 
precautions to see that X X X 
was so contrived that the law could 
not lay hold of it. Mire, I am in- 
formed hy the remains of the Trust 
Company now lying under liquida- 
tion in the next room, took to his 
bed when the decision of the high- 
minded judge was communicated 
to him, at the fearful prospect of 
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having to disgorge several millions 
of pounds, under the precedent just 
created by the said decision. He 
sunk gradually and never rallied. 
He now lies in the cemetery of a 
synagogue not far distant, and on 
his tombstone, engraved in choice 
Hebrew, is a correct translation 
of the thirty-eighth clause of the 
Companies Act (1867), 30 & 31 
Vict. cap. 131. 

NV.B.—The 38th clause runs as 
follows: “Every prospectus of a 
Company, and every notice invit- 
ing persons to subscribe for shares 
in any Joint-Stock Company, shall 
specify the dates and the names of 


the parties to any contract entered 
into by the Company, or the pro- 
moters, directors, or trustees there- 
of, before the issue of such prospec- 
tus or notice, whether subject to 
adoption by the Directors, or the 
Company, or otherwise: and any 
prospectus or notice not specifying 
the same shall be deemed fraudu- 
lent on the part of the promoters, 
directors, and officers of the Com- 
pany knowingly issuing the same, 
as regards any person taking shares 
in the Company on the faith of 
such prospectus, unless he shall 
have had notice of such contract.” 
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THE ART JOURNAL is a monthly publication, specially devoted to the world of Art— 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Decoration, Engraving, Etching, Enameling, and 
Designing in all its branches—having in view the double purpose of supplying a com- 
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V. American Art-Manufactures. illustration. of interesting productions in the prac- 
tical arts are given. 


VI. New American Churches and American Architecture. We are preparing 
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VII. The French Painters and their Works. 7ke American addenda to the Art 
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XI. Illustrations of Art-Objects in the Centennial Exhibition. We shail illus. 
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at the Exhibition, 
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descriptive of ‘famous old places in £. a is continued, ial * of fete 
XIII. Illustrated Papers on various Productions in Art, and ufon Art-themes of 
popular interest, 
XIV. Original Papers from Paris and Rome, oz Art-matters in these capitals, 
‘The steel illustrations will continue to justify the reputation of the ART JOURNAL. 
Each number contains Three Steel Plates, in many instances a single plate being worth 
much more than the entire price of the number. 
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Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed from new type, 
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Tue work originally published under the title of Tat NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 
was completed in 1863, since which time the wide circulation which it has attained in all 
arts of the United States, and the signal developments which have taken place in every 
ranch of science, literature, and art, have induced the editors and publishers to submit 
it toan exact and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition entitled Tus AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every department of knowl- 
edge has made a new work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the discoveries of science, and 
their fruitful application to the industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war of own country, which was at its 
height when the last volume of the old _ work Ry em has happily been ended, and a 
new course of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been made by the indefatigable 
explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the natural result of the lapse 
of time, have brought into public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the transient publications of the day, 
but whick ought now to take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly been the aim of the 
editors to bring down the information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an ac- 
‘curate account of the most recent discoveries in science, of every fresh production in 
literature, and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a succinct 
and original record of the progress of political and historical events. 

The workehas been begun after long and careful preliminary labor, and with the 
most ample resources for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but every page has been 
printed on new type, forming in fact a new Cyclopzedia, with the same plan and com- 
pass as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 
provements in its composition as have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The ceca. which are introduced for the first time in the present edition, have 
been added not for the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to the 
explanations in the text. They embrace all branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, and art, 
as well as the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although intended 
for instruction rather than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 
artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is enormous, and it is believed they will 
find a welcome reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its 


high character. 


This work is sold to subscribers only, payable on delivery of each volume. It will 
be completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, fully 
illustrated with several thousand Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Litho- 


graphic Maps. . 
Price and Style ef Binding. 


In extra Cloth, pervol. . . . $5.00| Inhalf russia, extra gilt, pervol. 8.00 
In library leather, per vol. . « 6.00) In full mor. ant. gt, edges, per vol. 10.00 
In half turkey morocco, per vol. . 7.00 | In fullrussia per vol. . . +. + 10.00 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, until completion, will be issued 


once in two months. . . 4 
*,* Specimen pages of the AMERICAN CycLor@p1A, showing type, illustrations, 


etc., will be sent gratis, on application. 
FIRST-CLASS CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


Address the Publishers, D. APPLETON & CO0., 549 & 651 Broadway, N. ¥. 











**Fuljils the conditions ’’ of a Family Sewing Machine ‘‘ far 
better than any other machine in the market.’’—Judges’ Report, 
Amer. Inst, Fair, 1875. 
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View of the New Willcox & Gibbs Automatic Silent Sewing Machine, 
apart from Table. 


NO Preparatory Experiments, NO Regulating of Tensions, 
NO Adjusting of Needles, NO Preparing of Shuttles, 


‘NO Winding of Bobbins, NO Coaxing or Testing 
whatever, 


But immediate, instant readiness for all kinds of Sewing, 


THE NEW WILLCOX & CIBBS AUTOMATIC SILENT 
SEWING MACHINE has several important features, possessed 
by no other Sewing Machine in the world, which make it altogether 
unparalleled for use in the family. _ 

Its great advantage over any other Machine is, that a new operator 
can do better work with it than an old expert worker with any other. 

All the old difficulties, vexations, and delays in machine sewing are 
abolished, and perfect and durable work at all times assured. 

It is rapidly superseding all other Machines for domestic use. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co. 


658 BROADWAY, cor. Bond &t., N. Y. 


BOSTON—Oor. Tremont and Berkeley Streets. 
CHICAGO—200 and 202 Wabash Avenue. 
CINCINNATI—171 West Pourth Street. 
LOUISVILLE—183 }'ourth Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA—1127 Chesnut Street. 
8ST, LOUIS—609 North Sixth Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO—113 Post Street. 
BALTIMORE—46 Lexington Street, 
*,* The annexed cut is fac-simile of brass Wedallion embedded in base of every Machine, and is 
the registered Trade Mark. 











